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4 NEW SCIENTIFIC DIS¢ 


BY WALDEMAR 


ITH the aid of instruments that 
feel what our hands can never 
feel, and see what our eyes can 

never see, the modern physicist has crit 
beats 
Sun. 


analyzed the radiation that 
Earth 
the solar 


ically 
upon thi from the distant 


lle has east effulgence into 
and has 
light- 


Startling as this 


mighty mathematical scales, 
found that the Earth 
load of 75,000 


intellectual 


sustains a 
tons. 
achievement may be, it has 


been outdone by the ingenuity of the 


experimental scientist. Instruments have 
that 


retinas to 


been devised enable even our im 


perfect note the 


beht, 


vineing objective evidence demanded by 


pressure of 
instruments which offer that con- 


the scientifically uninformed man. 
Granting that the Sun’s light 

upon the Earth with a measurable force, 

Sim- 


presses 


what is the good of the discovery ? 
ply this: 
duced to a more or less exact science the 


who night 


Ever since astronomy was re- 


stars each 


watch the 
during their active lives have marvelled 


men 


at some of the miracles that they beheld 
Why, 
for example, does a comet’s tail, in de- 
of gravitation, in- 
What 


searlet 


and have sought to explain them. 
fiance of the laws 
variably drift away from the Sun? 
great 


is the meaning of the 


streamers or clouds that swim over the 
Sun, and of the wonderful 
corona that floats far beyond the 
and is seen only during the few fleeting 
moments of a total eclipse? What is the 
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Pressure of Light 


INDERPUL CONSEQUENCES 


KAEMPFFERT 


light, that shimmering fabrie 


which is mysteriously spread on the west- 


zodiacal 


ern horizon during the clear evenings of 
winter and spring? What is the message 
of the Aurora Borealis and its leaping 
pillars, of which 
brings 
tale ? 


though 


explorer 
marvellous 


each arctic 
back some new and 
Widely different in 
these 
apparently he, the 


character 
astronomical riddles may 
magic key by which 
ihey have all been unlocked is the pressure 
of light. solution of all 
these problems we owe to four brilliant 
a Russian, two Americans, and 
Lebedev, 
who first experimentally proved that light 


The common 


scientists, 
a Swede. It was a Russian, 
really does press upon the objects which 
Americans, 
Hull, who improved upon 


it illuminates: it was the 
Nichols and 
his method and confirmed his discovery; 
and it was the broad mind of a Swedish 
physicist, Svante Arrhenius, that cosmic- 
ally applied the principles involved in 
light-pressure and brought into a simple 
harmony all this astronomical discord. 
New though these theories may be, they 
have been accepted by even the more con 
servative students of science. 

Before we can hope to understand just 
why it is that the effect of -olar radiation 
explains the vagaries of all these unre- 
lated phenomena, we understand 
how light-pressure acts, 
not flung from the Earth by 
we may well infer that the pressure of 
individually only the 


must 

Because we are 
a sunbeam, 
light can sway 


reserved 


thers. All right 








minutest particles of matter. This is 
the reason: Gravitation attracts entire 
masses; pressure acts only on surfaces. 


Divide a ball of wood or metal weighing 
one pound Into one hundred smaller balls. 
Clearly, the mass remains unchanged and 
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balanced in space, pulled by gravitation 


(weight) on the one hand, and pushed 
by light on the other. When the particle 


is smaller than 1-100,000 of an 
diameter, gravitation is no 


to hold it, 


inch in 


able 


longer 

















and it is east forth by the 
the one hundred balls still weigh one terrific pressure behind it. Interplanetary 
pound. The surface of the ene hundred space must be thickly sown with count 
CORONA OF THE SUN DURING A TOTAL ECLIPSt 
The ea ymposed of highl atte! atter ea 
pace n ite of the enormou olar gravitation The radiation | i f ligh 
the counteracting force Photographed during the total eclipse f May 28, 19 
balls, however, is considerably greater less billions of such particles, seattered 


than that of the original one-pound ball. 
In other the 
pressure of light, would obtain a greater 
purchase on the one hundred little balls 
than it would on the single large ball. 
If you subdivide each of the little balls 
into a hundred parts in turn, the result- 
ten balls still weigh 
the surface exposed to the 
pressure of light is 


words, a foree, such as 


ing thousand one 
pound, but 
enormously increased. 
If this process of subdivision be carried 
on and on, this will happen: particles 
will be obtained which, individually con- 
sidered, may he said to consist of much 
If each 
diameter of 
an inch, it will be exactly 


surface and very little weight. 
of these 


1-100,000 of 


particles has a 


with a liberal hand not only by 
but also by more distant Suns. 

If the pressure of light is to be in- 
voked to explain the mysteries of comets, 
the first of the astronomical riddles 
enumerated, it would follow that a comet 
must be composed in part, at least, of a 
fine dust. Careful observations extend- 
ing over centuries, coupled with what 
know of the that 
times bury themselves in the Earth, have 
taught us that a comet may be regarded 
as a nucleus 


our own, 


we meteorites some- 


composed of more or less 
coarse grains of solid matter, of an en- 
velope which is called the “coma” and 
which surrounds the nucleus, and lastly 
of a tail trailing luminously behind the 























THE PRESSU 


nucleus for, perhaps, a hundred million 
miles or more. Obviously, the meteoric 
grains constituting the nucleus are so 
large that they must surely resist the 
pressure of light. In the LaAseous enve lope 
or coma, and, ‘above all, in the tail, we 
must look for evidences of light-pressure. 

No bridal veil was ever so fiimy as a 
Hundreds of cubie miles 
of that wonderful appendage are out- 
weighed by a jarful of air. By means 
of the spectroscope we have magically 


comet’s tail. 


transported this fairy plume to our 
laboratories, and have discovered that it 
is akin to the blue flame of our gas 
stoves; for the gas by which we cook 
and the delicate tresses of a comet both 
consist of combinations of hydrogen and 
carbon, appropriately called by chemists 
“hydrocarbons.” When it first appears 
in the heavens, far removed from the 
Sun, a comet is a 
tailless blotch of 
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inevitably tossed away from the sun, just 
as if a mighty wind were blowing it from 
the central luminary. The appendage of 
shining dust is the symbol of the triumph 
of light over solar gravitation. 

It can hardly be supposed that all the 
soot particles are exactly the same in 
size. The Sun’s light may act with vary- 
ing force on the train of dust, so thai 
more than one tail may be formed. In 
this way Arrhenius explains the wonder- 
ful comet of 1744, which had no less than 
five tails, and the astonishing three-tailed 
comet of Donati discovered in 1858. 

One more question must be answered 
before these cometary vagaries may be 
considered fully explained. Is the pres- 
sure of light sufficiently rapid in its ef- 
fect to account for the flashlike rapidity 
with which a comet’s tail changes? New- 
ton saw the great comet of 1680 throw 





light. As a comet 
swims on toward the 
Sun, the hydrocar- 
bons of the tail split 
up under the increas- 
ing heat into hydro- 
gen gas and hydro- 
earbons of a higher 
boiling-point. With 
a still closer approach 
to the Sun, these 
more resistant hydro- 
carbons eventually 
vic ld to the increas- 
ing heat and are de- 
composed in the form 
of soot. Interplanet- 
ary space is airless. 
Hence the soot can- 
not burn. It must 
pursue the comet in 
the form of a dust 
train. The particles 
constituting that 
train are small 
enough to be toyed 
with by the pressure 
of sunlight. No mat- 
ter where the comet 
may be in its orbit, 











whether it has just 
entered the solar sys- 
tem or is speeding 


~ A cloud of g 
away, that plume is 


123,200 miles 


A SOLAR “ PROMINENCE’ 


r ga floating above the Sun at a distance of 
Photographed May 21, 1907, at Yerkes Observatory 
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be hurled through space by light-pressure 


st ly ndous speed ot S65.000 mil 3 


light pressure Is 
than equal to the 


infinitely hotter than the fiercest furnace, 
and that it must amount to more than 
nine-tenths of the solar muss. That 
nucleus is the real Sun, forever hidden 
from us. The outermost of the en- 
veloping shells is about five thousand 
miles thick, and is called the “ chro 
mosphere F It is a gaseous flood, tinted 
with the searlet glare of hydrogen, and 
so furiously active that it spurts up great 
tongues of glowing gas (“ prominences ”’) 
to a height of thousands of miles. Time 
was when this agitated sea of crimson 
tire could be seen to advantage only dur 


ing an eclipse ; now special instruments 

















NEBULA IN ORION 


f comets and the phenomena of the Sun 
in the kinship of cosmic forces we must 


solar seerets which 


A series of concentric shells envelops a 


nothing except 


are used which enable astronomers to 
study it in the full glare of the Sun. 
Beyond the chromosphere, far beyond the 
prominences even, lies the nebulous pallid 
‘corona,’ visible only during the van- 
ishing moments of a total eclipse, agere- 
gating not more than seven days in a 
century. No one has ever satisfactorily 
explained how the highly attenuated mat- 
ter composing both the prominences and 
the corona is supported without falling 





























back into the Sun under the pull of solar 


gravitation. Now that Arrhenius has 
cosmically appli d the effects of light 
pressure a solution is presented. 

llow difficult it is to account for such 


delicate 


the 


streamers as the “ prominences ” 
sun is better 
fully understand how relentless 
ly powerful is the grip of solar gravita 
Ion. lt 
and 


on comprehended 


whe nh we 


the Sun were a habitable glob« 
could 


would find yourself pulled 


vou transport yourself to its 


surtace, you 
down so forcibly by gravitation that you 
vould that 
you are an ordinary human being. Your 
weigh more than 
Baseball could bh 


play dina solar drawing-room; for there 


weigh two tons, assuming 


clothing alone would 
one hundred pounds. 
would be some difficulty in throwing a 
ball more than thirty feet. 
a form of outdoor ping 


Tennis would 
he degraded to 
pong. From these considerations it is 
plain that gravitation on the Sun would 
tend to the 


lambent streamers and to pull down to its 


prevent formation of any 
surface all floating masses of any size. 
The Sun admittedly 


into which 


projects vapors 


vapors must conde nse 
into drops when they encounter the cold 


If the drops are larger 


spac e. 


of outer 
than the 
whether 


critical size which determines 
light 
shall prevail, thev will be snatched back 
by the 
give rise to the curved prominences that 


often observed. If thev 


pressure or gravy itation 


Sun’s gravitational attraction and 
have 


are ap- 


( MET 


} 


diamet r, they 


the Sun in the 


the critical 
above 
carmine clo 
the 
orees of gravitation 
These clouds 
particularly puzzling; 


ot a d 


prox mately 
will float 
bea itif il 


space vy 


form ol 
bala ced li 


equal and oppositely acting 


and radiation pres 


have hithe rto been 


sure. 


tor im the absene 


Ise solar 


atmosphe re their exist 
ence seemed a celestial paradox. If th 


condensed drops are smaller than the 


critical diameter, they will be projected 
by the pressure of light far bevond the 
Sun to form the beaut 


iful pearly eorona 


comet’s tail 


Just as a 
} 


there are in all 


kelihood particles of various 


sizes, so 


in the lustrous 


corona we may assume 
that there are drops of unequal size sup 
ported with unequal force by the pressur 
of light. Drops of the same size will be 
collected in one plane drops of another 
size in another plane Thus Arrhenius 


; ‘ i 


accounts for the characteristic flaxen and 


fibrous appearance of the corona. Fron 
the fact that comets have passed through 
the corona without any er’ pparent 


ser dea 7 


retardation we may gail 
i Assuming that the 


its tenuity. coro! 
> ’ 


that the 


ly equals 


consists of particles of such siz 
ach ex ct 
Arrhenius finds that 


ire corona W 


rad ition pre ssire on ¢ 


the en 
12.000), 


its we ight. 
than 
valent to 


ighs ne more 
vhich is eq 


transat 


OOO lone tons 
lantie ste 
the 
Earth every 


hot 


four hundred larg 
an 
of coal burnt 


As an 


am 


| than 


is not mor ymount 


on the week. 


intensely body the Sun has 
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certain electrical prope rties. One of 
these is the ability of discharging with 
very high ve locity countless corpuscles 


which are each about one thousand times 
smaller than the smallest atom known to 
chemistry, and which are each charged 
with negative electricity. 
therefore, be 


bombarding th 


The Sun may, 
regarded as a huge machine 
gun planets and space 
with ceaseless streams of minute electri- 
fied that bom- 
bardment the corpuscles will charge the 


missiles. As a result of 


outer atmosphere of the Earth with 
neg itive electricity Everv schoolboy 
knows that if the south poles of two 
magnets bh presented to each other they 


will be mutually repelled. So it 


eventually so 


is with 
Earth’s outer 
surfeited 
that it repels 
the current of negative corpuscles stream- 
the 


the solar corpuscles 
atmosphe re is 


with negative electricity 


ing from the Sun 


Conseque ntlv 


la Dy the 
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iced by the collision of tw heavenly bods 
rtion The finer partic dust are 


light-pressure of the central ma 


solar corpuscles are deflected and rush 
past the Earth in curved orbits. It is 
one of the marvels of these corpuscles 
that they serve to attract to themselves 
other forms of matter. Far out in their 
deflected rush beyond the Earth they will 
meet with particles which they will gather 
unto themselves. If the resultant ag- 
gregation is greater than the critical size 
which the pressure of light can sustain, 
the gravitation of the Sun will arrest 
their onward flight and pull them back 
to itself with a constantly increasing 
velocity. Imagine yourself on the Moon, 
surveying the Earth. Our planet appears 
wonderfully arrayed. A double tail is 
appended to the Earth, the one drifting 
away froin the Sun, the other towards it; 
the one marking the gleaming path of 
the speeding away 
from the Sun past the Earth, the other 
indicating the river of sunward travelling 


negative corpuscles 

















THE 


corpuscles which, having 
matter, have too heavy for the 
control of light-pressure. In the 
stream Arrhenius sees the zodiacal light; 
in the other that rarer phenomenon which 


attracted other 
grown 


one 


is perceived only by the most sensitive 
eyes, and which is astronomically known 
by the 
(counterglow). 


German name “ Gegenschein ” 
The Moon exhibits no 
such double sheaf of light, because it has 
no atmosphere which can be electrically 
charged. It was once supposed that the 
zodiacal light was caused by an immense 
cloud of meteorites which filled up the 
between the Earth and the Sun, 
and which served as tiny mirrors to re- 
flect the solar light. The theory of Ar- 
rhenius is simpler and more in accord 
with the observed facts and with modern 
notions of electricity and matter. 

It has been stated that the corpuscles 
with which the Sun bombards the Earth 


space 


PRESSURE OF 


LIGHT. 9 


and its sister planets carry, each, a charge 
electricity. Sir William 
reproducing 
very ingenious 
called Crookes 
A Crookes tube is a high vacuum 
tube with ends. 
When the connected with a 
source of electricity light flashes between 
the fused ends in the glass tube. It is 


of negative 
Crookes 
these 


sueceeded in 
the 
are 


has 
eonditions in 
which 


glass vessels 


tubes. 
into its 


wires fused 


wires are 


not light in the ordinary sense that we 
see. In reality the glow comprises .a 
stream of highly electrified corpuscles, 
exactly similar to those which dart from 
the Sun. 


extremely 


That stream of corpuscles is 
susceptible to magnetic in 
Normally the stream travels in 
a straight line, but a magnet 
bends it aside just as if it were a cur- 
rent of iron filings. If the magnet is 
powerful, it is even possible to compel 


More- 


fluences. 


common 


the corpuscles to deseribe a circle. 

















Nova PERSE! 


The sudden appearance of this new star, February 21, 1901, was due to the collision of two dark 
sun The star is so far distant from the earth that the collision must have occurred 120 years 
ago—this being the time it would take the light to reach us. The star is still partially envel 
oped by the dust resulting from the collision, held in suspension by the pressure f light 
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over, the circle will trace its path at 
right angles to the magnetic force. We 
know that the Earth is a huge planetary 
magnet, and that its magnetic force is 
distributed in lines running from pole 
to pole. Over the equator the lines of 
magnetic force are fairly horizontal; to- 
wards the poles they curve down; at the 
poles they stand nearly vertical. When 
the negatively charged solar corpuscles 
strike the regions above the equator 
(where they are first apt to encounter the 
Karth on account of the nearness of the 
torrid zone to the Sun), they will feel 
the influence of the Earth’s magnetism. 
Accordingly they will tend to twine 
themselves, as it were, around the lines 
of magnetie ferce running frem pole to 
pole. As they follow these lines toward 
he pole they naturally dip into the up- 
permost and highly raretied regions of 
the Earth’s atmosphere, comparable in 
their tenuity with the vacuum of a 
Crookes tube. Invisible over the equator 
hecause they are still in airless space, 
the particles manifest their presence, 
when they have writhed into the outer 
layers of the atmosphere, by those flashes 
and shifting gleams which are so char- 
acteristic of the corpuscular discharge of 
a Crookes tube. In these chatoyant flashes 
we see the Aurora Borealis. 

If Arrhenius is right in declaring that 
the phenomena of a Crookes tube and of 
the Aurora Porealis are in reality’ the 
same, and if it be true that the electrified 
particles shot into space by the Sun are 
really the cause of aurore at the north 
and south poles, there ought to be a 
very intimate connection between sclar 
disturbances and _ terrestrial magnetic 
variations. Arrhenius has taken the pains 
of compiling an impressive array of 
statistics to prove his point. Simmered 
down to their essence, these statisties 
clearly show that whenever there is a 
large number of spots on the Sun (and 
spots mean intense solar activity) the 
Aurora Borealis and the Aurora Austra- 
lis are particularly resplendent, and that 
the instruments in magnetic observations 
quiver in sympathy. 

Compared with the infinity of the space 
in which it is poised, the Earth is smaller 
than a vanishingly smal! speck on a sheet 
of paper having an area of many square 
miles. So far as the Earth is concerned, 


the Sun is very much in the position of 
1 man who throws away all but a single 
cent of a fortune consisting of twenty- 
three million dollars; for only 1-2,300,- 
000,000 of his radiated energy reaches 
us. What then becomes of the incon- 
ceivably huge number of corpuscles which 
are shot from the Sun and which never 
strike the Earth? It is conceived by 
Arrhenius and his followers that many 
of them must collide with corpuscles 
discharged by Suns other than ours 
Suns ineffably distant, so that their light 
reaches us only after the lapse of centuries, 
and so that we see them not as they gleam 
now, but as they really gleamed when 
Egypt was young and Greece was a wil- 
derness inhabited by savages. Such col- 
lisions must result in the formation of 
larger masses up to a limit determined by 
the electrical charges carried by the eor 
puscles. Electricity does not pervade 
masses, but is collected on surfaces. A 
rubber ball dipped in a vessel of water 
can carry on its outer surface only a 
certain amount of liquid. You can wet 
the rubber ball, but you cannot soak it. 
So it is with the clectrically charged 
particles which collide and form larger 
bodies. A time comes when the surface 
of the masses formed by eollision is 
charged with so much electricity that 
they can sustain no more. Further 
growth by collision then CEASES 5 the 
electrically surfeited mass repels the on 
ward rushing similarly electrified cor- 
puscles. Thus it happens that the uni- 
verse is strewn with grains or accretions 
of moderate size. If these grains reach 
the atmosphere of the Earth, the friction 
of the air causes them to blaze, so that 
they seem like swift arrows of light shot 
from the bow of a mighty invisible 
archer. We call them “ meteorites.” To 
Arrhenius they are harbingers, some of 
them, sent to us by cosmic forces from 
other solar svstems.. And thus, by virtue 
of the marvellous powers stored within 
them, the biazing luminaries that stud 
the heavens distribute on a grand scale 
the primal matter of the universe, with 
the result that, however different in con- 
stitution the stars may now be, a time 
must inevitably come when they will all 
be alike, and when all Suns will be bone 
of one bone, flesh of one flesh. 

The eosmie possibilities of corpuscles 


rye: 








ne 
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projected from the Suns of the universe 
are not ended. Light-pressure serves 
also to unravel a celestial secret com- 
parable with the mystery of a comet’s 
tail—a secret that involves the phe- 
nomena of the opalescent nebule, each 
overspreading millions of miles. A nebula 
is an astronomical paradox. It is a mass 
of gas which is cold and which never- 
theless glows with its own light. How 
ean a gas be cold and still glow? Before 
Arrhenius gave us his theory, astronomers 
could no more give a plausible reason 
than they could explain away the vagaries 
of the corona. Now we know that the 
shower of negatively electrified particles 
which rain from every hot Sun in the 
universe must eventually strike these vast 
expanses of gas. When they dash into 
the outer regions of a nebula they con- 
duct themselves much as when plunged 


into the upper layers of the Earth’s at- 
mosphere. They shine forth as aurore. 
In other words, they cause the gases to 
glow. That nebule must indeed be thus 
illuminated is proved by -he distribution 
of their light. In many of them the 
outer borders glow more brightly than 
the interior, which shows that the cor- 
puscles have spent their energy in the 
outer regions, leaving the inner mass 
concealed in a gloom that we have noi 
as yet succeeded in penetrating. 

Thus the poet of modern science at- 
tunes the moonbeam that falls on the 
waving forests and heaving seas of this 
Earth with the plumage of comets and 
the splendors of a solar eclipse, and thus 
the artificial eve of mathematics and the 
supersensitive touch of physics reveal to 
our dull senses the unity of the forces 
that sway the stars 


Humanity 


BY HELEN 


JAFFREYS 


HE’S pale; her eyes are staring, gray; 


They look wide wondering at the day. 
Her hands fall limply by her side,— 


She has nothing of herself to hide. 


She’s just a child, she’s very small; 


She stands and waits, for fear she'll fall; 


She totters on the cobble stone, 
A little figure all alone. 


She feels the wrinkles of her skirt; 


It blots the dusty street with dirt 


That thickens light. 


She feels her hair 


In strands, a ragged thing to wear. 


The sky is never blue above, 


And yet God made the world to love! 


She’s conscious of her poverty, 


Weak child, Humanity. 
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“The Beloved” 


BY GRACE 


ARRE closed the door behind the 
B doctor, and whistling softly, stood 
and looked the studio. Over 


one of the his and 
Strong’s encountered in a 


about 
many easels eyes 
dismayed 
glanes The situ- 
ation seemed the more pathetic to Barre 
because he himself was feeling opulent; 
he had five hundred dollars left from the 
math, and man who 
accounted fifty comparative wealth, and 
had been known by no means to despise 
five, 


which spoke volumes. 


this to a 


season s 


was affluence indeed. Even Strong 


had a couple of hundreds in hand, on 
the strength of which he was going to 
Cornwall with Barre—so far, at least, as 


would him. 


the And here 


was Malcolm, every way the better man, 


money carry 
penniless and in such straits as these. 

“Tf it were only a question of rent,” 
said Barre, wistfully, “ or even of doctors 
But rent 
and typhoid 
winter at the South 


and nurses. and 
and a 
He groaned and 
glanced again about the studio, bare but 
for the canvases which richly furnished 
it, glowing with an 


and doctors 


nurses pneumonia 


incon- 
siderate vitality, considering their mak- 
er’s pass at the Strong, in 
front of one of them, was considering. 


insolence of 
moment. 


He had come across from his own studio 
especially to get the doctor’s verdict; as 
for Barre, he had virtually inhabited 
Maleolm’s since the doctor, weeks before, 
had pronounced the word typhoid. 

‘It “ll have to be 


at last. 


a sale,” said Strong 
Mechanically he took his pipe 
out of his pocket; then, remembering, put 
it back again. 

“ All very pretty,” replied Barre, “ but 
who is to seare up the purchasers—at 
this season ?” 

“You,” said Strong. 

For Barre was beautiful and beloved, 
an impecunious child of the gods, with 
the air of a child of fortune; ladies liked 
to decorate their with him, and 
Barre liked the teas and the ladies. His 


teas 


ELLERY 


CHANNING 


friends knew he could not help this, so 
condoned the weakness. He came now 
and joined Strong before “ The Beloved.” 

“By Jove, by Jove!” he swore, softly, 
just as he had done a hundred times be- 
fore; then he pulled himself together. 

“All right! He doesn’t go under 
for the lack of a paltry thousand or 
two! But he'll have 
kind of authority.” 

Strong nodded. Barre, holding his 
softly into the little back 
It was a ghastly shock, coming 
from the exuberant life of the studio’ to 
the lifeless and clay-colored figure on the 
narrow bed. For an instant Barre, be- 
holding the sharpened temples and bony 
hands, grew cold; he glanced appealingly 
at the nurse, and she smiled reassurance 
at him as she left him alone with th 
sick man. Then Barre went sunnily for- 
ward, and sitting down, with the inspira- 
tion of love and fancy wove a beautiful 
tale about a beautiful sale. At the end 
he modestly asked permission. 

“Do eny damned thing you choose,” 
breathed the white lips; but Barre felt 
the faint pressure of the pallid fingers, 
and rejoiced in the choice of speech. 

“All right, old man,” he said, tenderly, 
patting those skeleton fingers softly for 
fear of breaking them, and he tiptoed 
out. When he stood again in front of 
“The Beloved,” whistling softly, Strong 
knew better than to interrupt him. 

“T shall begin,” said Barre casually, 
at last, “with Mrs. Parminter; that will 
make her feel good.” 

Strong, who had been engaged in ex- 
amining one sketch after another, and 
putting them back in their places against 
the wall, responded with: 

“Tl take a lot of these over to my 
shop and varnish them out. It will have 
to be there anyway.” 

Barre looked at him keenly a moment. 

“You took in what the doctor said— 
‘Not alone ’?” 


to give us some 


breath, went 
room, 











eto 


“T took it in,” said Strong. 

He avoided looking at his friend, and 
took up another sketch, which he 
hastily down again. It was of a g 
head, wound round and round with 
ny braids of hair, and was 
sixth of that kind which 
already replaced. 

Barre pulled out his watch. “Tl 
her over,” he said. “ The nurse is r 
to go out; and then I'll pass the v 
to the boys, make Mrs. Parminter hay 
and set the ball rolling.” 

She came accordingly, hurriedly smo 
ing the tawny braids with strong, s 
der hands, and Strong told her bri: 
Then he looked the question he could 
frame. She answered it with a s1 
which was scorn of the question. 

“ But' the money?’ she asked, inst 
ly, a line deepening on the broad yo 
forehead. 

“Leave that to us,” Strong answer 
In his turn, he suggested a frown 
doubt. “ Suppose he won’t?” 

“ Leave that to me,” answered the girl 
She went into the other room, wav 
her hand to him as she disappeared acr 
the threshold. Strong drew a long si 
She was an artist, too, and modelled w: 
Every other artist in the building v 
in love with her after some fashion, wi 
out any prejudice t> Malcolm’s str 
prerogative, for she was the kind 
girl men fall in love with; but eve 
man of them was prepared to sacrifi 
her ruthlessly now to her woman’s us 
and the sick man’s sovereign need. Ev 
Strong was prepared, and she was | 
sister. He was proud of her talent, b 
no woman that ever lived had yet pr 
duced a “ Beloved,” and—Strong d 
voutly believed—only one man. 

Meanwhile Barre, at Mrs. Parminter’ 
attractive tea table, was making hims« 
its chief attraction. He had gone ear 
enough to flatter her with a sense of co 
fidential importance, and had linger 
late enough to do good missiona 
service after. Mrs. Parminter avow: 
herself an ardent admirer of Mr. Ma 
colm’s, as she smiled at Barre acros: 
the exquisite Japanese tea-set she ha 
just bought. Barre never was more wil! 
ning than when, with his long lengt 
east upon a low seat, he could look syn 
pathetic things upward at his hostess. 


abx yut 
Stre ng 


BELOVED.” 


“T have always wished to own some- 
thing of his,” Mrs. Parminter went on, 
“but you know [ really am a poor wom- 
an,”—she laughed charmingly. “ Now 
and then I play at being rich, but all 
these little indulgences ”—she swept her 
jewelled hand over the tea table—“ are 
paid for in sacrifices afterwards.” 

“She means,” commented Ella Trey- 
vor, leaning towards him confidentially 
as their hostess turned away to greet a 
fresh arrival, “that she sacrifices her 
servants; where other people pay six dol- 
lars a week, she pays four and a half. 
I have her second maid, so I know. 
I’ll come to your sale, but I warn you 
I really am poor. J haven’t a rich hus- 
band in the city, and my automobile 
keeps me bankrupt. My chauffeur feeds 
his family on oil, I’m convinced, and 
clothes them in rubber tires.” 

Barre twinkled. He had once heard 
an automobile innocently described by a 
lady as a “poor man’s luxury,” and had 
found a haunting joy in the phrase. 
But he continued to smile upon the pres- 
ent owner of one genially; that was where 
Barre was great and greatly endowed. 
Strong would have snorted and walked 
off. Strong was not popular at teas. 

“You know,” insinuated Barre, “ it’s 
really your opportunity. Malcolms aren’t 
to be had in the market every day.” 

“There is one thing of his I ad- 
mire so much,”’—Mrs. Parminter, return- 
ing to the teapot, skilfully picked up 
the thread of conversation,—* and that’s 
‘ The Beloved.’ - 

“Well, I 
overcome. 

“ How would it be,” she continued with 
inspiration, “for me to advance Mr. 
Malcolm a certain amount on that—say 
three or four hundred? I should be per- 
fectly willing, and he might have, say, 
a year to redeem it. In the mean time 
I would house the picture.” 

“Why, what a good idea!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Treyvor. “We might, a number of 
us, take pictures that way, 
say, a third on each.” 

Barre turned a faint salmon. He 
dropped his usefully contrived lashes, 
(the gods had given him them an inch 
long), and when he lifted his glance 
it had the candid sweetness of an in- 
fant angel’s. 


should say!” gasped Barre, 


” 


advancing, 
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“Kind as it is, you know,” he mur- 


mured, “'’m afraid it wouldn’t do. A 
loan is a loan, and would burden his 
mind—loans do” (thus Barre, who 
knew), “and the doctor says he mustn’t 


be worried.” He added, sweetly, “ And 
it will be probably ne arly a year before 
he can do anything.” 

“ Dear me, how sad it is!” sighed Mrs. 
Treyvor; “and just as he was beginning 
to make a reputation.” 

“Oh, the reputation is 
Barre ejaculated. 


right!” 


all 


“ Well,” Mrs. Parminter’s glance went 


round the little circle inquiringly, “I 
think it’s a ease that ealls for all our 
charity.” 


Barre stiffened as suddenly as if some 
one had touched a spring, 

“Please don’t think of it that way,” 
he said. “ I—er—must have put it very 
badly ” (for it simply wasn’t in Barre 
to say more to a lady). “ It’s pure busi- 
ness. There is the work—the best work 
man has done in this generation— 
and he merely wants to realize quickly, 
on account of illness.” 


any 


“Oh, we quite understand,” said Mrs. 
Parminter. “Dear me! of course I 
didn’t mean charity in the ordinary 


I shall come 
and pour tea for you; Ull bring my new 
Japanese set, and il bring every friend 
I have in town.” 


sense; how stupid of me! 


“Tll send my man round with a lot 
of plants and fer.s,” contributed Mrs. 
Treyvor. “ Mr. Strong’s studio, you 
said—and Saturday.” 


“Ah, that’s a charity, if you like, to 
me,” said Barre, with admirable self- 
recovery. “ Yes, the doctor wants him 
to get off at once. That’s the mischief, 


you see, being after the season for sales.” 

“T shall said little Mrs. 
French, putting out a small gloved hand 
and pressing Barre’s as he made his 
farewells. “ Perhans there will be some 
tiny thing within my purse.” 

“T am sure there will be,” 
cordially. 
intentional 


” 
come, too, 


said Barre, 
He pressed her hand with un- 
warmth, because she looked 
sympathetic. 

“ How in the world can so sick a man 
travel alone?” began Mrs. Treyvor; but 
Barre murmured something about de- 
tails not being yet adjusted, and wove 
his tortured way out. 


- Gor d 
illness 


Outside he wiped his brow. 
Lord! Id rather have a fit of 
myself !” 

Strong’s silence was more than ever 
eloquent as he listened, pacing up and 
down, resentment in his very footfall, 
which yet he did not forget to keep light. 

“Palms and tea! — the devil!” he 
murmured. 

“How he 
Barre, 


would hate it!” exclaimed 
mournfully, mopping his curls. 
“ But it can’t be helped.” 
Suddenly Strong burst 
pleasant laugh. 
“Charity! . Well, I'd have sworn if 
there was one thing they would know 
when they saw it, it would be a bargain 
sale! What ails them, anyway?’ 
“Come, come; off,” said Barre 
with recovered humor; “they aren’t all 


into an un- 


cor I] 


like that. There’s old Griffin, for in- 
stance—” 
“T wish to God there was Griffin,” 


said Strong. 

“Well, maybe there will be; some one 
said he was overdue,” Barre encouraged 
him. “Come, buck up, old man! Noth- 
ing. really matters but to get those two 
safely off.” 

“Do they know 
voice quivered. 

“Not on your tintype!” Barre an- 
swered, indignant'y, and Strong mut- 
tered something apologetic in his beard. 

“You're tired,” Barre soothed him. 
“Maleolm will paint a million more, a 
thousand times better.” 

“Will he?’ said Strong. “ More, yes; 
but better—’ He stopped eloquently in 
front of “ The Beloved.” 

“Ah no; not better than that!” mur- 
mured Barre, quickly, “because there 
isn’t any better.” 

The two men stood looking, and the 
longer they looked the deeper grew the im- 
personal personal joy in the eyes of each. 

“The line,” muttered Strong. 

“The color, you know,” 
Barre. 

“The envelope—” 

“The composition—J ove !—that 
hand corner there.” 

They had performed this idiotic duet 
a hundred times before, but for pure joy 
they continued to perform it. They were 
still at it when the girl came in, and 
the celm exultation of her glance in- 


of her?” Strong’s 


” 


breathed 


left- 
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cluded theirs and them, and a world of 
things beyond. 

“Well?” she said, finally, and they 
both turned to her. 

“Oh, going beautifully,” said Barre, 
glibly. “ We'll get you off early in the 
week ; you’ve only to pack up; and then— 
it’s off to Cornwall for us to rest up.” 

“We shall need it by that time,” ob- 
served Strong, grimly, “with a poor 
man’s luxury in the studio.” 

The days that followed were given over 
to varnishing and cataloguing and pri- 
cing and listing and hanging, while the 
“Luxury,” as it was briefly denominated, 
snorted back and forth, bearing palms, 
teapots, and other incongruities into 
Strong’s bare studio; and what he im- 
piously termed “long-tailed ladies” came 
and went as if they owned it. Every 
artist in the building had a hand in the 
affair, to the total neglect of his own 
work. In the intervals they took the girl 
aside and lectured her. They called this 
“keeping up her courage,” and every 
man talked of nothing but Malcolm. 
The girl meanwhile smiled at them all 
absently; she was trying to think how 
to get another “every two hours ” feed- 
ing into the twenty-four without arous- 
ing the patient’s suspicions. It was a 
question of nourishing now. 

“ After all,” said Barre in a remorse- 
ful moment, “it’s a bit hard on you; 
no orange-blossoms—and it isn’t going 
to be all roses either. And there’s the 
Iphigenia—” 

“Tdiot!” said the girl, gently, and 
left him. 

“You know,” said Barre to Strong, 
with a dim idea of cheering him, “I be- 
lieve she rather likes it this way.” 

Strong said nothing. He did not 
rather like it. His sister’s studio opened 
off of his, and it was Strong who went 
in daily now twice a day to put the dazap 
cloths on the unfinished “ Iphigenia.” At 
times he studied it carefully. The “ Iphi- 
genia” was almost pathetically good, and 
Strong knew that the hands capable of 
this would be capable of better present- 
ly. But it was a long, long way from 
the “ Iphigenia ” to “ The Beloved,” a way 
no woman, according to Strong, had yet 
travelled. So he covered the clay up 
grimly, and continued to renew the cloths. 

“Why do you do that?” asked the girl 





with amusement, pausing on her way 
with a bowl of broth from the little oil- 
stove. Strong only shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and wrung out more cloths. As for 
the girl, she walked an inch higher 
among them, and regarded them all in- 
serutably out of the corners of her eyes 
when they were not looking. 

Saturday dawned. Barre, putting the 
finishing-touches of varnish on one side 
of the room, was hopeful of “at least 
two thousand.” Strong, varnishing away 
on the other side, expressed a pious hope 
for half of one. Then, warily treading 
his way about a studio no longer recog- 
nizable for his, he left the honors to 
Barre. With an equal mind, the artists 
who had swarmed obstreperously all the 
week, gathered in a little knot about 
Strong, bashfully withdrawn. As for 
Barre, he was everywhere, handing Mrs. 
Parminter’s teacups, answering Mrs. 
Treyvor’s signals, accomplishing miracles 
of dexterity among the trained gowns 
of the ladies, and miracles of diplomacy 
among the men, reluctantly drawn thith- 
er for the most part by imperative 
spouses for a hurried five minutes be- 
tween transactions of a really serious 
business nature, as opposed to the frivo- 
lous business pretences of mere Art. 
Strong ground his teeth as he watched 
and listened; to him the whole thing was 
a desecration. Idle lorgnettes pointed at 
Malcolm’s pictures; a glib jargon, gath- 
ered at Art talks, applied to Malcolm’s 
art; the brusque, complacent “ business 
judgment ” pronouncing upon Malcolm’s 
“values” in another sense than the art- 
ist’s—here was matter enough to keep 
the whole little knot of painters shifting 
and squirming. As time went on, they 
began also to perspire. Sales, as artists 
know,-are made in the first half-hour, or 
on that mystic “day before.” 

“Too high, my dear sir—much too 
high!” pronounced Mr. Parminter, who, 
after a brief and businesslike round of 
the room, brought up before the little 
group, little knowing how highly they 
were charged in another sense. They 
eyed him anxiously; much tea had been 
drunk, much talk been exchanged, but 
very little else thus far. 

“Now, I understand,” he continued, 
“that Mr. Malcolm is compelled to real- 
ize upon these canvases without delay?” 
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“A question of illness,” put in Barre, 
quickly. 

Mr. Parminter bowed. 

“ Exactly; but the business world does 
not enter into particular causes; to it, 
If I have 
to sell my land, or honse, or stock under 
pressure, I sell at a loss, and hope to 
make it up elsewhere. I am simple 
enough to suppose that an artist must 
conduct his business under the same laws.” 

They looked at each other foolishly ; 
not a man among them felt competent to 
grapple with this statement; the very 
magnitude of their perception of the dif- 
ference held them dumb. 

‘Now, I am willing,” 
Parminter, pleasantly, 
favorably impressing him, “to 
make an offer for that picture,”—he 
pointed his eyeglass at “The Beloved.” 
“T consider it one of the best here.” 

“It is,” said Barre. 

“But you are asking for it a price 
Mr. Maleolm might obtain under favor- 
able cireumstances—or so I infer. I do 
not know the price—I do not wish to 
know it.” 

“Tt is twelve hundred,” said Strong, 
instantly. 

“T am sorry you have told me,” said 
Mr. Parminter, with some annoyance, 
“for I wished to make my offer without 
prejudice. What the actual value of the 
work may be I don’t pretend to know, 
but I do know what it is worth to me— 
at this moment. I am willing to give 
my check for six hundred fot it, 
on the spot.” 


a forced sale is a foreed sale. 


continued Mr. 
their docile si- 


lence 


you 


Strong looked stonily ahead; the others 
looked nowhere; Barre, after a moment’s 
pause, spoke: 

“Perhaps you would like to look at 
others—for that price? There are a 
number.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Parminter. “T al- 
ways know my own mind. This is the 
only thing I eare to acquire, and I am 
not particularly anxious to acquire this, 
at this moment, except for my sincere 
desire to be of service to Mr. Malcolm. 
The offer is made, gentlemen; it is for 
you to take or leave.” 

“So kind,” murmured Barre, with a 
desperate glance at Strong’s disappear- 
ing back; “but, you see, our authority 
does not extend so far.” 
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“Then,” said Mr. Parminter, pleas- 
antly, “there is nothing for me to do 
but bid you good afternoon, Mr. Barre,” 
—he held out a neatly gloved hand. “I 
should have been glad to be of service 
to a man of Mr. Maleolm’s talents, or— 
may I add ?—to a friend of yours.” 

He bowed kindly, and, stopping to 
speak a word with his wife, disappeared, 
with the air of a man who has already 
spent more time than the occasion war- 
rants. Mrs. Parminter promptly beck- 
oned Barre to her side. 

“T’m so disappointed,” she said, with a 
becoming pout; “I would have hung it 
in the ballroom, and had all the best 
people see it. Well, I’m taking that 
little water-color over there—the one 
with the moon—thirty dollars. Please 
take it down for me.” 

Barre was engaged in doing so when 
Mrs. Treyvor rustled hurriedly up. 

“Who’s getting that?” she demanded. 
“The only thing I want! Dear me! 
there’s nothing else I want that I can 
afford.” After some time she decided 
upon a tiny sketch. “TI really can’t give 
more for something I don’t want,” she 
said, rather crossly. “ Belle Parminter 
took the only thing I did want.” 

Little Mrs. French came up to them, 
with a beaming face and a handful of 
crisp bank-notes. 

“Ts it only two hundred and fifty for 


that square moonlight, Mr. Barre? Be- 
eause, if it is, I want it. Oh, I am 
glad. I have always wanted a Malcolm, 


but never expected to have such a beauty 
as this.” She counted the notes jubi- 
lantly into Barre’s hand—then hesitated. 
“Would it be asking too much—could 
I take it with me now? I have a ear- 
riage, and I just can’t bear to leave that 
picture behind.” She laughed at her 
own foolishness, and Barre, with a sud- 
den easing of tension, laughed too. As 
he handed her the package, he very near- 
ly said: “ This is awfully good of you,” 
so deep was his abasement. 

People trickled away, Mrs. Parminter 
last, with a promise to send the “ Lux- 
ury ” after the Japanese tea-service, and 
the studio was left to the artists. 

And rueful were the glances that these 
exchanged. 

*“ All that tea and gabble—and for how 
much!” exelaimed Redmond, disgustedly. 














“THE 


“Foot it up, Barre, and let us know 
the worst.” 

They relaxed into all the available 
seats, and in a few moments the smoke 
of many pipes and cigars was wrestling 
with the oder of violet and patchouli. 

“Six hundred and fifteen,” 
Barre, at last. 

The quiet little Mrs. Fiench’s purchase 
had been the largest. 

“Subtract the tea 
Redmond, satirically. And once more a 
rueful silence fel!. Each was mentally 
computing how far a paltry six hundred 
would go. They were all accustomed to 
working daily financial miracles and to 
facing the largest odds for themselves; 
but this was different. 

Strong spoke first, leaning forward to 
tip the ashes from his pipe the 
fireplace. 

“ Male and female created He them; I 
wonder why He did?” 

“Well, there’s that noble offer of Par- 
minter’s,” suggested Redmond. 

“He meant to be kind, too,” said 
Barre, who had not yet recovered from 
the afternoon’s depression. 

““The Beloved’ doesn’t go—not that 
way!” murmured Redmond, complacent- 
ly. “Not this time; but who knows 
when it may? I wish it were safe some- 
where,” he added, with a sudden appre- 
hension, which found its the 
faces around. 

“T wish its maker were,” said Strong, 
rudely bringing them back to the imme- 
diate issue. 

Barre sat upright suddenly. 

“Let’s make both safe,” he exclaimed. 
He jumped up, and seizing the big easel 
on which stood “The Beloved,” shoved 
it in the apparently reckless manner 
of artists across the floor, then spun 
it round till it faced the little scattered 
group. The smoke from their pipes rose 
up in the silence like incense before it, 
and no man said a word. 

Not even Barre. With that living and 
imperishable witness before them it was 
not necessary to point out to them how 
utterly worthless, unimportant, and of 
no account were all their lives and desti- 
nies, their pasts, presents, or futures, 
their souls, bodies, and eternal welfares, 
compared with some other things. It 
was unnecessary, and would have been 


announced 


and cakes,” said 


into 


echo in 
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unkind. Instead Barre reached over, 
took a sheet of drawing-paper from the 
table, and with a red wax-pencil (which 
does not rub out like charcoal) 
something large and something 
then passed the paper to Strong. 

Still Strong read, lifted a 
flickering eyelid towards Barre (perhaps 
he thought of the “ Iphigenia”), then, 
without removing the pipe from his 
mouth, wrete in his turn and handed 
the paper on to Redmond. 

Redmond smiled a little weakly. 

“¢B. Barre, $500; G. Strong, $200. I 
don’t cut a dazzling figure on this,” was 
all he said, as he signed for $85, which 
was all he happened to own. 

“Tt was just my blamed luck to be in 
funds,” Barre explained, apologetically. 

“ Well, it isn’t mine, then,” murmured 
Basset. “ Worse luck,” as he wrote and 
passed the paper on. 


wrote 
small, 


smoking, 


“Would you sign mine, or my color- 
man’s?” asked Matthews, 
with suspended pencil. 
you know.” 


innocently, 
“Tt’s really his, 


“ Nonsense; you paid him Jast month; 
do you eat paint, man?” demanded Rich- 
mond. 

So with jest and comment the paper 
went from hand to hand, and no man, 
as he signed away his summer of back- 
grounds, his weeks of sea or sky or 
Europe—which, in some eases, meant also 
his chance of next year’s exhibitions— 
said aloud, “Here goes Brittany,” or 
“ Cornwall,” or “ Ogunquit.” They were 
fond of Maleolm, but it was not alto- 
gether, nor even principally, for him 
that. they were doing this; they were 
doing it for “ The .2loved ”—as members 
of a craft. The filled paper went back to 
Jarre, who footed it up in anxious si- 
lence, and threw it into the air boyishly, 
with a subdued shout. 

“ We—are—the—People! Eleven hun- 
dred and fifty—not a penny less! Add- 
ing the hard-won profits of the day, we 
amount to seventeen and fifty. By Jove! 
if I’'d realized we were such a millionaire 
lot I would never have brought myself 
to rob those horny-handed children of 
toil! We'll start them with a clear thou- 
sand, at least. Seventeen hundred! 
Boys,” he added, soberly and impressive- 
ly, “we'll send it to the Salon; it will 
be helping him while he’s away.” 
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“They work while you sleep,” mur- 
mured Redmond, joyfully. 

“ And look here,” said Barre, impress- 
ively, “we want this kept quiet. ‘The 
Beloved’ has been bought by a private 
syndicate, subseribers’ names not known 
—you all get that?” 

“We do,” said Redmond; “but how 
about old Maleolm?” 

“Don’t you worry! He'll ask no ques- 
tions for the next three months, and 
when he does it will take him six to get 
an answer; by then, it won’t matter. 
And if he doesn’t like it,” Barre con- 
tinued, innocently, “he can just take his 
old picture back; we'll be glad to sell it, 
at a loss, by then.” 

Chuckles of satisfaction received this 
statement, and Strong went off to bring 
the girl, who came, and swept them with 
a glance all into one circle of deep com- 
radeship. Never had they been so much in 
love with her, and they asked as one man: 

“ How is he?” 

“Sleeping beautifully.’ 
ing glance met Barre’s. 

“Oh, pretty good!” beamed Barre, in 
reply to it. “We haven’t sold a thing— 
only a little seventeen hundred dollars’ 
worth or so; we'll have at least a thou- 
sand to show him clear.” 

“And if that isn’t good enough,” 
said Strong, with. unexpected brutal- 
ity, “don’t dare to eall yourself an art- 
ist’s wife.” 

The girl merely smiled with that su- 
perior sweet seorn of hers. They looked 
at her with the helplessness of men and 
the appealing eyes of children, and she 
was aware that they were all henceforth 
putting their trouble wholly upon her. 

“You can pack up,” said Barre, and 
he shook her hand. “Tl get the ticket 
to-morrow, and Strong will see to—the 
other thing.” He reddened, and stum- 
bled a little suddenly, and they all got up 
hurriedly, for they knew what the other 
thing meant. She shook hands with 
every one of them, and they grasped hers 
fervently, clumsily, warmly, in the depth 
of their renouncement. This they were 
not doing as members of a craft. Every 
man there was conscious of the magni- 
tude of the wedding-gift he was making 
to Malcolm. 

In return she gave them the only thing 
she had to give—a promise. 


’ Her question- 


“T will bring him back.” 

They dropped again into the chairs, 
all their gayety gone with her, and some- 
body murmured everybody’s thought, “ If 
there had only been old Griffin, he would 
have done the thing so much better ”— 
for the thousand suddenly seemed ex- 
tremely small. 

And then, exactly like one’s favorite 
fiction, there came a rap, and there was 
Griffin, literally in the train of Mrs. 
Parminter, still in her handsome after- 
noon gown. 

There was a general rising and ex- 
claiming and hand-shaking, with hurried 
explanations. 

“T thought I heard that poor man’s 
luxury snorting around,” muttered Red- 
mond, sotto voce. 

“We simply couldn’t wait to know!” 
said Mrs. Parminter. “At least, I 
ecouldn’t, and Mr. Griffin, whom I found 
at home, was just as anxious; so I came 
round myself for the tea-things. No, 
don’t trouble, Mr. Strong; James will 
pack them up while you tell us the news. 
How,” she added, sinking into the chair 
a dozen hands obsequiously pushed for- 
ward, “did it all come out? Did we 
make enough?” She beamed, in all her 
prettiness, upon the circle. It was pre- 
cisely the “ambiente” in which she 
liked to think that she liked to be,— 
“quite one of them,”—and she smilingly 
accepted from Barre’s accustomed fin- 
gers the cigarette which no one of the 
others would have had the courage to 
offer. Most of them had retreated, so 
far as they could retreat, and were has- 
tily adjusting loosened neckties and but- 
toning vests. “ Were there any more 
sales, and will it all be enough?” 

“Oh, it will do quite nicely,” said 
Barre, cheerfully. 

“Then there were sales!” 

“There was a sale.” 

“Of that?” said Griffin, quickly, ex- 
tending his cane towards “ The Beloved,” 
still throned upon its easel. 

“Yes,” said Barre, making reassuring 
signs with his eyebrows to the artists 
squirming in the rear, “of chat.” 

“To whom—when—for how much?” 
demanded Mrs. Parminter, excitedly. 

Barre began his little tale of a re- 
served syndicate, when Strong, most un- 
expectedly, cut him short. All those 
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young fellows looked suddenly so impe 
eunious contrasted with Griffin’s well 
groomed figure—and perhaps he thought 


of the “ Iphigenia,” or perhaps it was mer 
ly a desire to deal fairly by Providence. 


“There can’t be any reason why we 
shouldn’t tell them Barre! They will 
understand our reason for keeping the 


thing quiet. The plain fact,” he added, 
irning directly towards their visitors, 
‘is that the money wasn’t enough. and 
so”’—he hesitated a little himself at the 


point we chipped in and bought ‘ The 
Beloved’ ourselves.” 

There was a little murmured exclama 
tion of admiration from Mrs. Parminter: 

“What a beautiful—what a good thing 
to do!” 

Griftin was silent, thoughtfully gazing 
at the group. 

“Well, ves; we calculate we have done 
pretty well for ourselves,” said Barre, 
modestly; “we get it for about half its 
real value "as 

“Ah, you say that!” said Mrs. Par- 
minter, tenderly. She turned her large 
eyes on them all. “ That’s what I envy 
you above all the being able to do 
these romantic generous things. You can 
be generous; you have no families, no 
establishments, only yourselves to think 
of—you are so utterly unfettered—and 
then you care nothing for money; money 
means nothing to you.” She summed 
up their advantages so earnestly that 
some of the men looked sheepishly apolo 
getic for them. 

“No,” said Strong, “and among us 
we don’t keep an automobile.” 


‘Lucky you!” replied Mrs. Parminter, 
rising, hiding in a rich laugh a slight 
embarrassment as to how much that un- 
pleasant friend of Mr. Barre’s might be 
intending. “I see James has the t 
and I must rush for dinner. Are you 
coming, Mr. Griffin?’ 

“In just a minute,” replied Griffin. 
Hat in hand, he stood waiting until “ the 
lady and the lackey ” with the tea-things 
had started down the hall. Then he turned 
to the group of painters, and the look he 
gave them hurt every one of them—it was 
so full of mute apology, of a real and deep 
humility. In it he begged their pardon 
for being so rich, for being sO successful, 
for being so everything that they were 
not, and for being there at all. 
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here was absolutely no reason why 
Grittn should have looked at them so, 
There was hardly a man in the room 
whom he had not at on time or another 
delicately helped over some hard place; 
and there was not one who had not known 


or heard of occasions when this man of 





the worl who “knew the value of 
money” in a sense they never would 
know it, had quietly written down his 
name for unsecured thousands, to give 
some poor devil a fresh chance. He had 
not acquired his money, but been born 
into it, and he had spent his upright life 
in an honest effort to minimize that of 
fence. Not a man there but liked and 
respected “old Griffin ”—yet he looked 
at these shabby bovs as if he begged 
their pardon for existing. 

“T have only this to sav, gentlemen,” 
he said, simply, and every eve was fast- 
ened hopefully on him, “I came here on 
purpose to buy that picture” (and every 
eve travelled to “ The Beloved ”’). adh 
wanted to do that much for Mr. Mal- 
colm. But, gentlemen, if | wer capable 
of attempting to rob you of that privi- 
lege, or of spoiling the finest thing I ever 
saw done, I should despise myself!” He 
bowed, put on his silk hat, and walked 
hastily o 

The silence which followed was broken 
hy the far-borne snort of a departing 
automobile, growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance, and some one’s rueful 
glanee encountered some one else’s It 
may have been Barre who grinned, and 
little Redmond seratched his head In 
a moment the room was in a gentle up 
roar. Matthews rolled on the sofa in a 
silent eestasy, and—since shouting was 
impossibl it is hard to say what 
would have happened if some one had 
not begun all at once pensively and 
magnanimously to whistle “For he’s 
a jolly good fellow,” instantly taken up 
by all. 

And so, chuckling and humming, or 
whistling under their breaths, with a 
grin on every face, and a silent, exqui 
site appreciation in every twinkling eye, 
the whole happy, impecunious assem- 
bly melted softly away, every man to 
his own garret or studio, where he 
chuckled and chuckled again, feeling 
that he had had his money’s worth over 


and over 











Salem 


BY CHARLES 


N those devout days of Salem, during 

the seventeenth century, if a man 

possessed a scmewhat personal opin- 
ion or conviction, it be hooved him to get 
rid of it s uldenly and unostentatiously, 
without losing any time. He was wise 
in not thinking at all, except within his 
own home at night, with the doors se- 
curely bolted, and preferably in bed when 
the lights were extinguished and his head 
lay buried beneath the blankets. 

For if one may believe the early annals 
of Salem, a New England Christian com- 
munity in 1640 was not a healthy or 
agreeable place of residence for one who 
was troubled with mental activity. Your 
God-fearing Puritan of this period, with 
its peculiar atmosphere and pressure, 
was so earnest in his desire to serve his 
God that he did things to his brother 
who did not happen to share his views, 
that were extremely original but dis- 
agreeable—to the brother, of course— 
and usually hurt, and not infrequently 
disfigured, him. 

In his religious zeal he would pounce 
on his neighbor, and after beating him 
unmercifully, would slit and sear his 
nostrils, and send him through the streets, 
condemned t 


wear a halter visibly about 
his neck for life. Or during this eruption 
the Salemite might have the good for- 
tune to fall in with some unhappy Friend 
whom old associations had lured back to 
Salem after banishment from Massachu- 
setts; and though firmly believing that 
the latter was created in God’s image, 
this did not prevent him from slightly 
remodelling him by the simple process of 
peeling one of his ears off as he would 
skin an orange. There was a thorough 
ness about the work of the early Salemite 
which commands attention. 

If the Friend returned, his Puritan 
brother showed himself a man with a keen 
sense of the symmetrical—and removed 
his other ear. If the Quaker was hardy 
enough to venture back a third time, the 


HENRY WHITE 


man to whom godly attainments were as 
food and drink still had his trump ecard 
to play; for the Court of Assistants en 
acted “that they [Friends] shall have 
their tongues bored through with a hot 
iron, and be employed in the house 
of correction till sent away at their 
own cost.” 

The extraordinary courage and enter- 
prise that lifted Salem on tidal wave 
ot prosperity in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, when, in the romantic 
Kast India days, a fleet of one hundred 
and ninety-eight vessels flying the Salem 


signal opened commerce with every civ- 
ilized and barbaric market on the globe, 
have left not a little of their fibre in the 
present generation. They reveal themselves 
in the Salem gamin, whom you at first 
barely notice as he strolls casually along in 
your wake, intent on your every movement. 
When, fifteen minutes after his advent, 
he is still to be seen circling abstracted|y 
about you, his diminutive presence be 
comes slightly oppressive. But after you 
have selected a comfortable post at the 
Custom House, and settled exquisitely 
and drowsily back to evoke with each 
breath of the soft sea air the deep wooden 
drumming of the calking-hammers that 
once sounded along these empty quays 
in mellow reverberations, you begin to 
realize that the small boy of Salem is 
about to become an obsession, as he pops 
out at you again from behind an adjoin- 
ing column, bringing you out of the early 
forties with an unpleasant start. 

Facing the same predicament in New 
York, I should know from experience 
how to act; for the New York urchin 
is merely interested in the price the 
artist is receiving for his work. I should 
therefore take him aside and state the 
modest sum; he would reply, “ Aw, say 
quit yer kiddin’,” and I should be at 
liberty to move down the street in peace. 
In Virginia, the boy who follows you 


patiently for blocks has designs on your 
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cigar stub, and will make overtures for 
its possession when the propitious mo- 
ment arrives. I anticipate his move; 
present the stub; make a valuable friend, 
and avoid future trouble by smoking a 
pipe. In Boston, when the small boy ap- 
pears with monotonous regularity at each 
new street corner, eying me narrowly, I 
take pains to make his acquaintance, and 
explain kindly that I am not looking for 
trouble; that the thing I earry as un- 
ostentatiously as possible under my arm is 
not a club, but a three-legged sketching- 
stool. Then I open the thing, to show 
him the mechanism, and request him to 
sit on it for a minute or two to see how 
it feels. He invariably accepts my in- 
vitation, with the result that I am as 
a monarch in his eyes, while he becomes 
my faithful chamberlain, who, with in- 
sistent devotion, stands beside me while 
I work, squashing the flies as they 
light on the imperial body, or skilful- 
ly removing the insects as they as- 
cend my trouser leg. 
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jut with the Salem boy one’s previous 
experience is of little avail, and I has- 
tened helplessly down the steps of the 
Custom House with a subconscious feel- 
ing that something was following me, 
and with a premonition that it would 
soon overtake me. It appeared no larger 
than the little speck that seems to float 
persistently in the retina when one is 
bilious, but it was equally irritating. I 
quickened my steps and tried to put the 
thing out of my mind; but the distinct 
pattering of diminutive feet made this 
an impossibility: and as I hurried on 
I could feel a gimletlike eye boring its 
way into my back and through my 
pockets, making a careful inventory of 
my belongings. 

By darting rapidly into one of the 
narrow streets intersecting my course I 
succeeded in giving him the slip, and fol- 
lowed up my advantage by diving into 
what appeared to be a short cut to Essex 
Street. Here I breathed freely again, 
until hasty reconnoitring revealed this 
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to be a blind alley. It was 1 s a nottled wit] larg freckles The en 
deliberating upon advisability of 1 mble formed quaint mask, through 
maining quietly where 1 was I i in vhich peeped out vo keen gray eves 


should have passed on down the street, that never left m In a moment we 
that I realized that I was a marked man, were 


id that he had pocketed me, “Where ar 1 ge ge, mister?” he 


a 
Through the only exit open to me 1 asked. 

extremely small boy was rapidly ay * Down th 

proaching. It was my first opportunit “What ar i going to do there ¢ 

to look him over carefully. H cap, “ Nothing.” 


LOOK 
vealed a * Who are vou looking for?” 


tilted far back on his head, reveale« 
d str 4 “ Nobody.” 


shock of hair the color of bleach 
that emphasized the deep sunburnt . i | 
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crushed by my brevity. But at that 
time I was unfamiliar with the resources 
of the Salem boy; he is irresistible. Step- 
ping back for a moment to settle his hat 
more firmly on his head, he closed in and 
spoke briskly without a comma or a period. 

*‘ Say—mister,” he began, “ come on and 
let me show you the House of the Seven 
Gables the place where Hawthorne was 
married his sweetheart’s house the place 
where he lost his job.” 

He paused for a moment to catch his 
breath, and proceeded: “ Fer ten cents 
I'll show vou the whole business and 
let vou see the funny things in the Old 
Burial Ground.” 

He is the same boy who, in the gold- 
en days of Salem’s maritime supremacy, 
knew the characteristics of every ship in 
Salem’s great merchant fleet, from figure- 
head to each particular patch in the can- 
vas; the same wide-awake urchin who was 
to be found in his idle moments on some 
deserted wind-swept promontory scanning 
the horizon; who noted the distant speck 
of white heading for port, observed the 
trim of her sail, and having compared 
it with the ships due in Salem on his 
schedule of arrivals, raced wildly across- 
country for the town to notify the cap- 
tain’s wife and receive the customary fee 
of one dollar. 

As vou enter Derby Street on your way 
to the Custom House, where, in more 
prosperous times, the main current of the 
commercial life of the city ebbed and 
flowed, making the streets ring with the 
cheerful din of business activity, and 
reach the deserted quays, you feel not 


unlike a 


an abandoned theatre and walks alone 


stranger who has wandered into 


across the stage, picking his way gingerly 
through the tattered scenery, long after 
generations of actors who made the place 
echo with their laughter have departed. 
Here one is continually stumbling 
across eloquent reminders of past splendor 
in the numerous old mansions of former 
Salem merchants, still marshalled in 
broken line. looking seaward, with their 
graceful porticos tufted with ivy, flutter- 
ing in the clear sunlight; and you have 
an irresistible desire to sneak up the nar- 
row path and give the heavy knocker a 
resounding thump on the massive door 
just to hear the echoes roll through the 
house with a deep, gloomy resonance. 


I seldom passed this way without catch- 
ing a fleeting glimpse of the white, almost 
trausparent, faces of extreme old age 
framed in the neat little Colonial window 
panes of the Aged Women’s Home, gazing 
wistfully through lacklustre eyes upon 
the erumbling wharves below, where, as 
young women, many of them had stood 
with blanched cheeks in an agony of sus- 
pense during the intensely dramatic mo 
ment when every woman tasted the bit 
ter sorrows of widowhood, and _ stood 
crushed with a premonition of impending 
disaster, looking out to where the great 
merchantman, after a two-vear absence, 
loomed up in her distorted imagination 
as a mammoth coffin, as she stood on her 
last tack for Derby wharf with her flag 
at half mast. 

Where formerly the 
swarmed with “lumpers,” 


broad quays 
or longshore- 
men, busily unloading the eargo of silk 
and ivory or heaping the wharf with dates 
and coffee, there 
dilapidated 
rails, 


rise now pyramids of 
hogsheads and rusty iron 
The hoarse orders of the landing 
have given place to a silence broken only 
by the distant humming of the looms in 
the great cotton factory across the water, 
punctuated at times by the tremolo of a 
motor boat threading its way through 
the channel, and filling the air, once 
redolent with foreign spices, with the 
stench of gasoline and bilge-water. 

A few Greeks repairing hogsheads, a 
solitary fisherman asleep over his line, 
a white-haired, sunbaked derelict who 
saw the thing accomplished, are all that 
remain to link one with the days when 
on one voyage a ship paid in duties the 
neat sum of ninety-two thousand three 
hundred and ninety dollars and ninety- 
four a nts! 

If one did not wander through the 
neighborhood of the docks, one would 
never suspect that the old town had ever 
suffered reverses. It is one of the best 
fed, the most prosperous looking towns 
in New England to-day. The streets, 
spanned by titanic elms, become cathedral 
naves; and through the lofty arch of 
whispering foliage steal at 
intervals into the cool 


infrequent 
depths below 
shafts of limpid sunlight, sifting across 


the splendid rows of Colonial mansions, 
dipping in restless golden blots into the 
privacy of some sombre interior, to fan 
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to life again the rich crimson smoulder- 
ing in rare mahogany. 

The masts that once served in half 
forgotten ships plying between Salem 
and the Orient are to be found to-day 
in their supreme metamorphosis, serving 
as doorposts or columns in the classic 
porticos of silver white, overlooking the 
well groomed lawns like ghosts of a time 
when good taste in America was hered- 
itary. Each immaculate porch one passes 
in a day’s idling and every brightly pol- 
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ished door-knocker of the most humble 
cottage gives one a sense of Dutch clean- 
liness, evoking visions of well stocked 
larders and kitchen floors scrubbed white 
with holystone. 

Evidence of that thrift which contrib- 
uted its share in making Salem the pros- 
perous little city it is to-day smote me 
unawares the first day 1 ventured into 
one of the numerous “ antique ” stores. 

The shop’s exterior was tempting, and 
T entered, to find some indifferent ma- 
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hogany littered about a severe maiden 
lady who stood framed in an extremely 
interesting interior. I noted the disposi- 
tion of things, and was preparing to 
leave, having just replaced something on 
the shelf where it belonged, when the lady 
said, “ That will be ten cents.” 

“Thank you; I really couldn’t use it,” 
[ replied, edging away for the door. 

“But the charge is ten cents,” she 
added, coldly, moving nearer. 

“So I understand,” said I, skilfully 
maneuvring for a hurried but digni- 
fied exit. 

“The admission to the store is ten 
cents,” she put in here, with chilly dis- 
tinctness, outflanking me. 

For anything savoring of novelty in 
this fin de siecle business world let us be 
truly thankful! The shopkeeper who 
charges you a fee for the privilege of 
entering her store does not lose in dig- 
nity by the proceeding. She insists upon 
the disbursement with such an air of 
divine right that for the moment you 
feel strangely like the recipient of a 
favor, and wander down the street a 
prey to vague fears that possibly you 
may owe her money. 

What extraordinary enterprise and 
daring did to bring Salem into promi- 
nence in the early thirties and forties, 
the civie spirit displayed by her citizens 
to-day is doing in a measure to make 
Salem unique, by her possession of two 
museums—in the Essex Institute and 
the East India Marine Society—without 
parallel in America, and with few proto- 
types in Europe. 

In Salem one finds the curious anom- 
aly of an American city whose entire 
population possesses a Gallic concern 
for the preservation of every atom of 
evidence that may serve to shed light 
on graceful traditions or obsolete cus- 
toms. Fortunately nothing was deemed 
too unimportant by the voluntary con- 
tributors, and to-day nothing is lacking. 
You may sit before the fire in a Colonial 
kitchen, complete with all the utensils, 
or—here let me whisper it—turn to the 
less known corner where reposes the 
quaint collection of the dainty French 
garters affected by Colonial belles, quaint- 
ly inseribed with an appropriate chan- 
son d’amour of Béranger that mingled 
with the white mist of lingerie. 
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The public spirit that has contributed 
to make these museums what they are 
to-day I found later in its full bloom 
at the Major’s elm; and only realized 
then the latent significance of sundry 
corners we idlers pass thoughtlessly by 
in our rambles when seen through the 
retrospective eye of an old _ resident. 
Now I know that if I were carelessly to 
toss a brick into the crowded section 
of Essex Street, I could not fail to hit 
some member of the last generation who 
could claim kinship with those sturdy 
pioneers whose untiring efforts brought 
order and beauty out of chaos and turn- 
ed the prim formality of the streets into 
Dantesque avenues of elms. 

In this particular corner I have in 
mind there is a doorstep so secluded that 
one may work for hours at a time in 
the shade without being disturbed, watch- 
ing the light and shade play over the 
leviathan elm that occupies the centre 
of the little square before you, dwarfing 
everything in the vicinity. Nestling 
comfortably beneath an almost impene- 
trable cloud of foliage is a sombre porch 
surrounded by a Palladian window. It 
is from this house, half veiled in per- 
petual twilight, that I noticed an ex- 
tremely well preserved old gentleman 
emerging one morning. This was the 
Major, and a few steps brought him 
opposite me. 

“T hope that you will pardon my in 
truding on your privacy,” he began; 
“but I could not resist the temptation 
of asking whether you are going to in 
clude the tree in your sketch ?” 

“Tt is my principal motive,” I replied, 
exhibiting the embryonic etching. 

“T am particularly interested in that 
old tree, as my father planted it,” he 
continued, thoughtfully. “Of course I 
was too young to recall the incident.” 
We chatted for a time, and then he left 
me, with an invitation to drop in on him 
when I had finished. 

I sat for some time pondering over 
this occurrence, when a well modulated 
feminine voice awakened me from my 
reverie, and said, “I suppose as the oth- 
ers have looked, I may?” 

She was a matronly woman of sixty 
years, whose cler, transparent, luminous 
skin and heavy tresses of pure white hair 
lent a sunny brightness to her smile. 
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Her clear, gray eyes met mine with 
engaging frankness. 

“JT am particularly interested in that 
tree,” she mused, as she compared my 
work with the original before her. “In 
fact, we seldom look at it without a 
feeling of proprietorship. You see, my 
father planted it, about eighty years ago.” 

“T have heard rumors,” I put in gen- 
tly, “that the Major’s father was the 
man who claimed that honor.” 

At this she was seized with an uncon- 
trollable fit of mirth. 

“Well, we'll let it go at that,” she re- 
plied, trying her best to regain her com- 
posure. Then, in a tone more confiden- 
tial, she whispered, “His father may 
have been present when father planted 
it; but I doubt it.” 

Tt was precisely midday when a 
shadow stole over my copperplate, and 
I looked up to find in the old gentle- 
man who cast it a type such as one in- 
stinctively connects with the period when 
cross-country rides, roaring wood fires, 
end good ale were part of the day’s 
routine. He was a lovable, distinguished 
figure in his neat old-fashioned clothes. 
After bowing with extreme urbanity, 
and expressing the hope that he was not 
disturbing me, he remarked that the tree 
interested him. 

“Tt’s a wonderful old tree—wonder- 
ful!” He lifted his eyes to the network 
of soaring, twisted branches above us. 
“A suitable subject—very. If my father 
could have only known—” he resumed, 
reflectively. “Ah yes, if he could only 
have realized that the result of his in- 
dustry should have become the inspira- 
tion for another.” 

“You mean—?”’ I asked. 

“Planted that elm. Yes, sir. J can 
see him now as I stand here, digging away 
with his little shovel. I recall distinctly, 
as if it were yesterday, the sharp slap he 
gave me for wandering near that well.” 

Then suddenly recollecting that there 
was no well where he indicated, he add- 
ed: “Of course they’ve filled it in. It 
used to stand before the house; that was 
a long time ago.” 

“What a curious coincidence!” I ex- 
claimed; “for only a moment ago I must 


have been speaking to your sister. She 
was explaining to me how her father had 
planted the elm.” 

“Ts it possible?” he exclaimed, much 
interested. “It is true I have a married 
sister in Salem.” 

“Lives across the street?” I queried, 
indicating the house. 

“Ah no... I’m afraid it cannot have 
been she. Her residence is at the other 
end of the town.” 

Then searching his memory for a mo- 
ment, his eyes brightened as he mut- 
tered: “Who would have dreamt it? 
Did I understand you to say that the 
lady intimated that—” 

“Her father planted it,” I completed 
the sentence. “Do you know her?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” he replied, still puz- 
zled; “a charming woman—worthy peo- 
ple,—but at the time to which I allude 
I doubt very much whether their family 
had moved to Salem.” 

“And the Major—?”’ I asked. “I 
have heard that his father is credited 
with—er—the business to which you al- 
luded.” I was afraid to come right out 
with it. 

“Dear me! What an amazing develop- 
ment!” He gasped. “I knew his father 
well. Knew the Major—capital fellows 
—both of them. But, my dear sir. . 
His explanation was cut short by an ex- 
plosion of innocent merriment. When 
he had recovered himself sufficiently he 
added, whimsically, “ But do not let me 
disillusion you,” and soon was lost to 
view in the bend of the street. 

Tt is true that an aged ship-car- 
penter, who appeared just as I had bun- 
dled my things together to depart, did 
frankly admit that he was in no way 
implicated in the planting of the tree; 
but our subsequent conversation soon 
developed that he hailed from Essex. 
He exonerated himself still further by 
offering to produce evidence to prove 
that the elm in question had never been 
planted, but had stood there long before 
the houses. I pass him by without com- 
ment, for my duty is plain to me in 
the midst of these conflicting statements; 
it is the Major’s story that I gladly 
accept unconditionally: he saw me first. 
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»ALIM AWAD, poet, was the son 
of Tanous—that Having 
now lost at love, he lay disconsolate 

on his pallet in the tenement overlooking 
the soap factory. He would not 
any voice; nor would he heed the gentle 
tap and call of old Khalil Khayat, the 
tutor of his muse; nor would he yield 
his sorrow to the music of Nageeb Fiani, 
called the greatest player in all the world. 
For three hours Fiani, in th 


orator. 


answer 


wail and 
sigh of his violin, had expressed the woe 
of love through the keyhole; but Salim 
Awad was not moved. No; the poet con- 
tinued in desolation through the dark- 
ness of that night, and through the slow, 
grimy, unfeeling hours of day. He dwelt 
upon Haleema, Khouri’s daughte r she 
(as he thought) of the tresses of night, 
the beautiful one. Salim was in despair 
beeause this Haleema had chosen to wed 
Jimmie Brady, the truckman. She loved 
strength more than the uplifted spirit; 
and this maidens may do, as Salim knew, 
without reproach or injury. 

When the dusk of the second day was 
gathered in his room, Salim looked up, 
eased by the tender obscurity. In the 
cobblestoned street below the clatter of 
traffic had subsided; there were the shufile 
and patter of feet of the low-born of his 
people, the murmur of voices, soft laugh- 
ter, the plaintive cries of children—the 
dolorous medley of a summer night. Be- 
yond the fire-escape, far past the roof of 
the soap factory, lifted high above the 
restless Western world, was the starlit 
sky; and Salim Awad, searching its ut- 
termost depths, remembered the words of 
Antar, crying in his heart: “J pass the 
night regarding the stars of night in my 
distraction. Ask the night of me and it 
will tell thee that I am the ally of sorrow 
and of anguish. I live desolate; there is 
no one like me. I am the friend of grief 
and of desire.” 

The band was playing in Battery Park; 
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the weird music of it, harsh, incompre 
hensible, an alien love-song: 

Hello, mah baby, 

Hello, mah honey, 

Hello, mah rag-time gal! 
drifted in at the open 
breeze 


window with a 
from the sea. But by this un- 
meaning tumult the soul of Salim Awad, 


1 
} 


being far removed, was not troubled: he 
remembered, again, the words of Antar, 
addressed to his beloved, repeating: “In 
thy forehead is my guide to truth: and in 
the night of thy tr 
Thy bosom is created as an enchantment. 
O may God protect it ever in that per- 
fection! Will fortune ever, O daughter 
of Malik, ever bless me with thy embrace? 
That would cure mu heart of the sorrows 
of love.’ And again the music of the 
band in drifted up the 


sses IT wander astray. 


Battery Park 
murmuring street, 

Just one girl, 

Only just one girl! 
There are others, I know, but they’re not 

my pearl. 

Just one girl, 

Only just one girl! 
l’d be happy forever with just one girl! 
and came in at the open window with the 
idle breeze; and Salim heard nothing of 
the noise, but was grateful for the cool 
fingers of the wind, softly lifting the 
hair from his damp brow. 


It must be told—and herein is a mys 
tery—that this same Salim, who had lost 
at love, now from the darkness of his 
tenement room contemplating the fa- 
miliar stars, wise, remote, set in the ut- 
termost heights of heaven beyond the 
soap factory, was by the magic of this 
great passion inspired to extol the graces 
of his beloved Haleema, Khouri’s daugh- 
ter, star of the world, and to celebrate his 
own despair, the love-woe of Salim, the 
noble-born, the poet, the lover, the broken 
hearted. Without meditation, as he has 
said, without 


brooding or design, as 
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should occur, but rather, taking from the 
starlit infinitude beyond the soap factory, 
seizing from the mist of his vision and 
from the blood of agony dripping from 
his lacerated heart, he fashioned a love- 
song so exquisite and frail, so shy of 
contact with unfeeling souls, that he 
trembled in the presence of this beauty, 
for the moment forgetting his desolation, 
and conceived himself an instrument 
made of men, wrought of mortal hands, 
unworthy, which the fingers of angels 
had touched in alleviation of the sorrows 
of love. 

Thereupon Salim Awad arose; and he 
made haste to Khalil Khayat to tell him 
of this thing... . 


This same Khalil Khayat, lover of 
children, that poet and mighty editor, the 
tutor of the young muse of this Salim— 
this patient gardener of the souls of 
men, wherein he sowed seeds of the 
flowers of the spirit—this same Khalil, 
poet, whose delight was in the tender 
bloom of sorrow and despair—this old 
Khayat, friend of Salim, the youth, the 
noble-born, sat alone in the little back 
room of Nageeb Fiani, the pastry-cook 
and greatest player in all the world. And 
his narghile was glowing; the coal was 
live and red, showing as yet no gray 
ash, and the water bubbled by fits and 
starts, and the alierf room, tawdry in its 
imitation of the Eastern splendor, dirty, 
flaring and sputtering with gas, was 
clouded with the sweet-smelling smoke. 
To the coffee, perfume rising with the 
steam from the delicate vessel, nor to the 
rattle of dice and boisterous shouts from 
the outer room, was this Khalil attend- 
ing; for he had the evening dejection to 
nurse. He leaned over the green baize 
table, one long, lean brown hand lying 
upon Kawkab Elhorriah of that day, as 
if in affectionate pity, and his lean 
brown face was lifted in a rapture of 
anguish to the grimy ceiling; for the 
dream of the writing had failed, as all 
visions of beauty must fail in the reality 
of them, and there had been no divine 
spark in the laber of the day to set 
the world aflame against Abdul-Hamid, 
Sultan, slaughterer. 

To him, then, at this moment of in- 
evitable reaction, the love-lorn Salim, 
entering in haste. 


“Once more, Salim,” said Khalil 
Khayat, sadly, “1 have failed.” 

Salim softly closed the door. 

“TI am yet young, Salim,” the editor 
added, with an absent smile, in which 
was no bitterness at all, but the sweet- 
ness of long suffering. “I am _ yet 
young,” he repeated, “for in the begin- 
ning of my labor I hope.” 

Salim turned the key. 

“TI am but a child,” Khalil Khayat 
declared, his voice, now lifted, betraying 
despair. “I dream in letters of fire: I 
write in shadows. In my heart is a 
flame: from the point of my pen flows 
darkness. I proclaim a revolution: I 
hear loud laughter and the noise of dice. 
Salim,” he cried, “I am but a little 
child: when night falls upon the labor of 
my day I remember the morning!” 

“ Khalil!” 

Khalil Khayat was thrilled by the 
quality of this invocation. 

“ Khalil of the exalted mission, friend, 
poet, teacher of the aspiring,” Salim 
Awad whispered, leaning close to the ear 
of Khalil Khayat, “a great thing has 
come to pass.” 

Khayat commanded his ecstatic per- 
turbation. 

“Hist!” Salim ejaculated. “Is there 
not one listening at the door?” 

“There is no one, Salim; it is the feet 
of Nageeb, the coffee-boy, passing to the 
table of Abosamara, the merchant.” 

Salim hearkened. 

“There is no one, Salim.” 

“There is a breathing at the keyhole, 
Khalil,” Salim protested. “This great 
thing must not be known.” 

“There is no one, Salim,” said Khalil 
Khayat. “I have heard Abosamara call 
these seven times. Being rich, he is 
brutal to such as serve. The sound is 
of the feet of the little Intelligent One. 
He bears coffee to the impatient merchant. 
His feet are soft, by my training; they 
pass like a whisper.... Salim, what 
is this great thing?” 

“ Nay, but, Khalil, I hesitate: the thing 
must not be heard.” 

“Even so,” said Khalil Khayat, con- 
temptuously, being still a poet; “the 
people are of the muck of the world; 
they are common, they are not of our 
blood and learning. How shall they un- 
derstand that which they hear?’ 
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“ Khalil,” Salim Awad 
assured, “I have known a great moment!” 
“A great moment?” said Khalil 
Khayat, being both old and wise. “ Then 
There has issued 


answere d, re- 


it is beeause of agony. 
from this great pain,” said he, edging, in 
his artistic excitement, toward the victim 
of the muse, “a divine poem of love?” 

Salim Awad sighed. 

“Ts it not so, Salim?” 

Salim Awad flung himself upon the 
green baize table; and so great was his 
that the Khalil 
Khayat jumped in its saucer. “I have 
suffered: I have lost at love,” he answered. 


despair coffee cup of 


“T have been wounded; I bleed copiously. 
I lie alone in a desert. 
hunger and thirst and a gaping wound. 
fever and the 
Whence is my healing and satisfaction? 
Nay, but, Khalil, devoted friend,” he 
groaned, looking up, “ I have known the 
ultimate sorrow. Haleema!” cried he, 
rising, hands clasped and uplifted, eyes 
looking far beyond the alien, cobwebbed, 


My passion is 


‘rom night I ery out. 


blackened ceiling of the little back room 
of Nageeb the 
greatest player in all th® world. 


and 
“ Ha- 
leema!” he cried, as it may meanly be 
translated. 
waking, 


Fiani, pastry-cook 


“ Haleema— my sleep and 


night 


desiring 


and day of my 


soul, my thought and heart-throb! Ha- 
leema- gone forever from me, the poet, 
the unworthy, fled to the arms of the 


the knowing, the manager of 
horses, the one powerful and controlling! 

[aleema—beautiful fashioned of 
God, star of the night of th 
of men, glory of the universe, appeal- 
ing, of the soft arms, of the 
Haleema—of the finger-tips of 
healing, of the warm touch of 
of the bed of rest: Haleema, 
tiful one, beloved, lost to me! 
leema! ... Haleema!.. .” 

“God!” Khalil Khayat ejaculated; 
“but this is indeed great poetry!” 

Salim Awad collapsed. 

“ And from this,” asked Khalil Khayat, 
cruel servant of art, being hopeful con- 
cerning the “ there come a 
great poem? There must,’ he muttered, 
“have come a love-song, a heart’s cry in 
comfort of such as have lost at love.” 

Salim Awad looked up from the table. 

“A ery of patient anguish,” said Kha- 
lil Khayat. 


strong, 


one, 


sons 


bosom of 
sleep! 
solace, 
beau- 


>» ie 


issue, has 
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“ Khalil,” said Salim Awad, solemnly, 
‘the strings of my soul have 
touched by the hand of the Spirit.” 

“ By the Spirit?” 

“ The fingers of Infinite Woe.” 

To this Khalil Khayat made no reply, 
nor moved muscle that his 
hand little, and his eyes, 
which had been steadfastly averted, sud 
denly searched the soul of Salim Awad. 
It was very still in the little back room. 
There was the sputtering of the 


bee n 


one save 


trembled a 


gas, the 
tread of soft feet passing in haste to the 
kitchen, the clamor from the outer room, 
where folk 


but no 


common were gathered for 
80 m ich 
little 


yntin 


their pleasur« . sound, not 


as the drawing of breath, in the 


room where these and « 


until 


poets sat, 


ued in this silence, presently 


Khalil Khayat drew very close to Sa- 
lim Awad. 

“Salim,” he whispered, “reveal this 
poem.” 

“It cannot be uttered,” said Salim 


Awad. 

Khalil Khay ’ this amazed. 
“Ts it then so great?” he asked. “ Then, 
Salim,” said he, “let it be as a jewel 
held in « us of all the world.” 


mmon by 








“1 am tempted!” 

“T plead, Salim,—I, Khalil Khayat, 
the poet, the philosopher—I plead!” 

“T may not share this great poem, 
Khalil,” said Salim Awad, commanding 


with such as have 
red as I have suffered.” 
“ Then,” Khalil Khavyat, tri 
umphantly, “the half is mine!” 

“Is yours, Khalil?” 
Salim, 


himself, “ save suf 
P 
i¢ 


answered 


lf 
ance of mv woe!” 

“Khalil,” answered 
attend!” 


“The very hi: is the inherit 


Awad rl 


the wav of 


Salim 
ing, “ He smiled, in 


youth 
tionate 


upon the aged, and put an affec 
the old 
“My song,” said he, passionately, “n 
not be uttered; for in all the 
since of God 


grief—there has been no love-sorrow lik 


hand on man’s shoulder. 


world 
these accidents first mack 
my despair!” 

Then, indeed, Khalil Khayat knew that 
this same Salim Awad 
poet. And he was content: for 
known a 
from his own heart 
song too sublime for revelation to the un- 


worthy 
he had 


take of the woe 


was a 


young man to 
and fashion a love- 


feeling world—which was surely poetry 
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sufficient to the day. He asked no more 
concerning the song, but took counsel 
with Salim Awad upon his journey to 
Newfoundland, whither the young poet 
was going, there in trade and travel to 
ease the sorrows of love. And he told 
him many things about money and a 
pack, and how that, though engaged in 
trade, a man might still journey with 
poetry: the one being of place and time 
and necessity, and the other of the free 
and infinite soul. Concerning the words 
spoken that night in farewell by these 
poets, not so much as one word is known, 
though many men have greatly desired 
to know, believing the moment to have 
been propitious for high speaking; but 
not a word is to be written, not so much 
as a sigh to be described, for the door was 
closed, and, as it strangely chanced, there 
was no ear at the keyhole. But Nageeb 
Fiani, the greatest player in all the world, 
entering upon the departure of Salim 
Awad, was addressed by Khalil Khayat. 

“Nageeb,” said this great poet, “I 
have seen a minstrel go forth upon his 
wandering.” 

“Upon what journey does the singer 
go, Khalil?” 

“To the north, Nageeb.” 

“What song, Khalil, does the man 
sing by the way?” 

“The song is in his heart,” said 
Khalil Khayat. 

Abosamara, the merchant, being only 
rich, had intruded from his own prov- 
ince. “Come!” cried he, in the way of 
the rich who are only rich. “ Come!” 
cried he, “how shall a man sing with 
his heart ?” 

Khalil Khayat was indignant. 

“Come!” Abosamara demanded, “ how 
shall this folly be accomplished ?” 

“Tow shall the deaf understand these 
things?” answered Khalil Khayat. 

And this became a saying. .. . 


Hapless Harbor, of the Newfoundland 
French shore, gray, dispirited, chilled to 
its ribs of rock—cireumscribed by black 
sea and impenetrable walls of mist. There 
was a raw wind swaggering out of the 
northeast upon it: a mean cold, wet wind 
—swaggering down the complaining sea 
through the fog. It had the grounds in a 
frothy turmoil, the shore rocks smothered 
in broken water, the spruce of the heads 


shivering, the world of bleak hill and 
wooded valley all clammy to the touch; 
and—chiefest triumph of its heartless- 
ness—it had the little children of the 
place driven into the kitchens to restore 
their blue noses and warm their cracked 
hands. Hapless Harbor, then, in a nor’- 
east blow, and a dirty day—uncivil 
weather; an ugly sea, a high wind, fog as 
thick as cheese, and, to top off with, a 
scowling glass. Still early spring—snow 
in the gullies, dripping in rivulets to the 
harbor water; ice at sea, driving with the 
variable, evil-spirited winds; perilous 
sailing and a wretched voyage of it upon 
that coast. A mean season, a dirty day— 
a time to be in harbor. A time most 
foul in feeling and intention, an hour to 
lie snug in the lee of some great rock. 

The punt of Salim Awad, double 
reefed in unwilling deference to the 
weather, had rounded Greedy Head soon 
after dawn, blown like a brown leaf, 
Salim being bound in from Catch-as- 
Catech-Can with the favoring wind. It 
was the third year of his wandering in 
quest of that ease of the sorrows of love; 
and as he came into quiet water from the 
toss and spray of the open, rather than a 
hymn in praise of the Almighty who had 
delivered him from the grasping reach of 
the sea, from its cold fingers, its green, 
dark, swaying grave—rather than this 
weakness—rather than this Newfound- 
land habit of worship, he muttered, as 
Antar, that great lover and warrior, had 
long ago cried from his soul: “Under thy 
veil is the rosebud of my life, and thine 
eyes are guarded with a multitude of ar- 
rows; round thy tent is a lion-warrior, 
the sword’s edge and the spear’s point ”— 
which had nothing to do, indeed, with a 
nor’east gale and the flying, biting, salty 
spray of a northern sea. But this Salim 
had come in, having put out from Catch- 
as-Catch-Can when gray light first broke 
upon the black, tumultuous world, being 
anxious to make Hapless Harbor as soon 
as might be, as he had promised a child 
in the fall of the year. 

This Salim, poet, maker of the song 
that could not be uttered, tied up at the 
stagehead of Sam Swuth, who knew the 
sail of that small craft, and had lumbered 
down the hill to meet him. 

“Pup of a day,” says Sam Swuth. 

By this vulgarity Salim was appalled. 
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“Eh?” says Sam Swuth. 

Salim’s pack, stowed amidships, was 
neatly and efficiently bound with tar- 
paulin, the infinite mystery of which he 
had mastered; but his punt, from stem to 
stern, swam deeply with water gathered 
on the way from Catch-as-Catch-Can. 

“Pup of a day,” says Sam Swuth. 


“Oh my, no!” cried Salim Awad, 
shocked by this inharmony with his 
mood. “ Ver’ bad weather.” 


“Pup of a day,” Sam Swuth insisted. 

“Ver’ bad day,” said Salim Awad. 
“ Ver’ beeg wind for thee punt.” 

The pack was hoisted from the boat. 

“An the glass don’t lie,” Swuth 
promised, “they’s a sight dirtier comin’.” 

Salim lifted the pack to his back. “ Ver’ 
beeg sea,” said he. “ Ver’ bad blow.” 

“ Ghost Rock breakin’ ?” 

“ Ver’ bad in thee Parlor of thee Dev- 
il,” Salim answered. “ Ver’ long, black 
hands thee sea have. Ver’ white finger 
nail,” he laughed. “Eh? Ver’ hong-ree 
hands. They reach for thee punt. But 
I am have escape,” he added, with a proud 
little grin. “I am have J— 
Salim! Ver’ good sailor. Thee sea have 
not cotch me, you bet!” 

“Yell be lyin’ the night in Hapless?”’ 

“Oh my, no! Ver’ poor business. I 
am mus’ go to thee Chain Teekle.” 

Salim Awad went the round of mean 
white houses, exerting himself in trade, 
according to the cure prescribed for the 
mortal malady of which he suffered; but 
as he passed from door to door, light- 
hearted, dreaming of Haleema, she of the 
tresses of night, wherein the souls of men 
wandered astray, he still kept sharp look 
out for Jamie Tuft, the young son of 
Skipper Jim, whom he had come through 
the wind to serve. Salim was shy 
a child; more shy than ever when bent 
upon some gentle deed; and Jamie was 
shy, shy as lads are shy; thus no meeting 
chanced until, when in the afternoon 
the wind had freshened, these two blun- 
dered together in the lee of Bishop’s 
Rock, where Jamie was hiding his hu- 
miliation, grief, and small body, but de- 
voutly hoping, all the while, to be dis- 
covered and relieved. It was dry in that 
place, and sheltered from the wind; but 
between the tickle heads, whence the har- 
bor opened to the sea, the gale was to be 
observed at work upon the run. 


Sam 


escape. 


shy as 
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Salim Jamie 


stopped dead. 
painfully and kicked at the road. 
“ Hello!” cried Salim. 
“*Lo, Joe!” growled Jamie. 


Salim sighed. He 


grinned 


wond red concern 


ing the amount Jamie had managed to 
gather. Would it be sufficient to eas 
his conscience through the transaction ? 


The 
the money or go wanting. 
to ask the question. 

“T isn’t got it, Joe,” said Jami 

“Oh my! Too bad!” Salim groaned. 

“ Not all of un,” 


added Jami . 


must hays 
Salim feared 


sum was fixed. Jamie 


Salim took heart; he leaned close, 
whispering, in suspense, “How much 
have you thee got?” 

“Two twenty—an’ a penny.” 

“ Ver’ good!” cried Salim Awad, radi- 
ant. “Ver’, ver’ good! Look!” said 
he: “you have wait three year for 
thee watch. Ver’ much you have want 


thee watch. ‘Ha!’ ] theenk; ‘ ver’ good 


boy, this—I mus’ geeve thee watch 
to heem. No, no!’ I theenk; ‘ver’ bad 
for thee boy. I mus’ not spoil thee 


Make thee mon-ee,’ I 
feesh, catch thee 
then thee watch have be to 
What 


have ask about 


ver’ good boy. 


say; ‘catch thes swile, 
Ver’ 


Second year, I 


happe nt 
the 


rea ] 
food. 


mon-ee. Ve r’ good. 
‘I have got one eighteen,’ you say. 
Oh my—no good! The watch have be 
three dollar. Oh my! Then I theenk: 
‘T have geeve the good boy thee watch for 
one eighteen. Oh, no, I mus’ not!’ I 
theenk; ‘ver’ bad for thee boy, an’ mos’ 


ver’ awful bad trade.’ Then I say, ‘1 
keep thee watch for one year more.’ 
Ver’ good. Thee third year l am hav 
come. Ver’ good. What you say? ‘1 
have thee two twenty - one yy vou say. 


Ver’, ver’ good. Thee price of thee watch 
have be three dollar? No! Not this year. 
Thee price have not be three dollar.” 
Jamie looked up in hone. 
“Why not?” Salim Awad 
in delight. “ Have thee watch be spoil? 
No, thee watch have be ver’ good watch. 
down ¢ No; thee 


continued, 


Have thee price Pea) 

price have not.” 
Jamie waited in intense anxiety, while 

Salim paused to enjoy the mystery. 
“Have I then 


become to spoil thee 


boy q” Salim cde manded. = No? Ver’ 
rood. How the n ean thee price of the 
watch have be two twenty?’ 
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Jamie could not answer. 

“ Ver’ good!” cried the delighted Salim. 
“ Ver’, ver’ good! I am have tell you. 
Hist!” he whispered. 

Jamie cocked his ear. 

“Hist!” said Salim Awad again. 

They were alone—upon a bleak hill- 
side, in a wet, driving wind. 

“T have be to New York,” Salim 
whispered, in a vast excitement of 
and delight. “I am _ theenk: 
‘Thee boy want thee watch. How thee 
boy have thee watch? Thee good boy 
mus’ have thee watch. Oh, mygod! 
how? I theenk. I theenk, an’ I theenk, 
an’ I theenk. Thee boy mus’ pay fair 
price for thee watch. Ha! Thee Salim 
ver’ clever. He feex thee price of thee 
watch, you bet! Eh? Ver’ good. How?” 

Jamie was tapped en the breast; he 
looked into the Syrian’s wide, delighted, 


secrecy 


mocking brown eyes—but could not 
fathom the mystery. 
“ Tlow?” cried Salim. “Eh? How can 


the price come down?” 

Jamie shook his head. 

“TIT have smuggle thee watch!” 
whispered. 


Salim 


“Whew!” Jamie whistled. “ That’s 
sinful!” 
“Thee watch it have be to you,” 


answered Salim, gently. “ Thee sin,” he 
added, bowing courteously, a hand on his 
heart, “it have be all my own!” 


For a long time after Salim Awad’s 
departure, Jamie Tuft sat in the lee of 
Bishop’s Rock—until, indeed, the dark 
alien’s punt had fluttered out to sea on 
the perilous run to Chain Tickle. It be- 
gan to rain in great drops; the sullen 
mood of the day was about to break in 
some wrathful outrage upon the coast. 
Gusts of wind swung in and down upon 
the boy—a cold rain, a bitter, rising wind. 
But Jamie still sat oblivious in the lee of 
the rock. It was hard for him, unused 
to gifts, through all his days unknown to 
favorable changes of fortune, to overcome 
his astonishment—to enter into the real- 
ity of this possession. The like had never 
happened before: never before had joy 
followed all in a flash upon months of 
mournful expectation. He sat as still as 
the passionless rock lifted behind him. 
It was a tragedy of delight. Two dirty, 
cracked, toil-distorted hands—two young 


hands, aged and stained and malformed 
by labor beyond their measure of strength 
and years to do—two hands and the shin- 
ing treasure within them: to these his 
world was, for the time, reduced—the 
rest, the harsh world of rock and rising 
sea and harsher toil and deprivation, was 
turned to mist; it was like a circle of fog. 

Jamie looked up. 

“By damn!” he 
“ "tis—’'tis—mine!” 

The character of the exclamation is to 
be condoned; this sense of ownership had 
come like a vision. 

“Why, I got she!” thought Jamie. 

Herein was expressed more of agonized 
dread, more of the terror that accom- 
panies great possessions, than of delight. 

“Ecod!” he muttered, eestatically; 
“ she’s mine—she’s mine!” 

The watch was clutched in a capable 
fist. It was not to be dropped, you may 
be sure! Jamie looked up a.d down the 
road. There was no highwayman, no 
menacing apparition of any sort, but 
the fear of some ghostly ravager had been 
real enough. Presently the boy laughed, 
arose, moved into the path, stood close to 
the verge of the steep, which fell ab- 
ruptly to the harbor water. 

“TI got t’ tell mamma,” he thought. 

On the way to Jamie’s pocket went 
the watch. 

“ She'll be that glad,” the boy thought, 
gleefully, “ that she—she—she’ll jus’ fair 
cry!” 

There 
pocket. 

“Yes, sir,” thought Jamie, grinning; 
“mamma ‘Il jus’ ery!” 

The watch slipped from Jamie’s over- 
eautious hand, struck the rock at his 
feet, bounded down the steep, splashed 
into the harbor water, and vanished 
forever. ... 


thought, savagely, 


was some with the 


difficulty 


A bad time at sea: a rising wind, 
spray on the wing, sheets of cold rain— 
and the gray light of day departing. 
Salim Awad looked back upon the coast; 
he saw no waste of restless water between, 
no weight and frown of cloud above, but 
only the great black gates of Hapless 
Harbor, beyond which, by the favor of 
God, he had been privileged to leave a 
pearl of delight. With the wind abeam 


he ran on through the sudsy sea, mutter- 








THE DARK, SMILING SALIM, WITH HIS MAGIC PACK, WAS WELCOMI 
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ing. within his heart, as that great Antar 


long ago had er, 1: * Were l fo say thy 
hace ws lake the full moon of heaven 
where in that full moon is the ye of the 
ant pe 4 MN ere ] fo say th 7 shape is 


the branch of the erak tree, oh, thou 
shamest it in the grace of thy form! In 
thy forehead is my quide to truth, and in 
the night of thy tresses I wander astray! 
And presently, having won Chain Tickle, 
he pulled slowly to Aunt Amelia’s wharf, 
where he moored the punt, dreaming all 
the while of Haleema, Khouri’s daughter, 
star of the world. Before he climbed the 
hill to the little cottage, ghostly in the 
dusk and rain, he turned again to Hap 
less Harbor. The fog had been blown 
away; beyond the heads of the tickle 
far across the angry run—the lights of 
Ilapless were shining cheerily. 
thought Salim. 


‘Ver’ good hand, you bet!” 


“Ver good sailor—me!” 


A gust of wind swept down the tickle 
and went bounding up the hill 

“Tle not get me!” muttered Salim be 
tween bared teeth. 

A second gust showered the peddler 
with water snatched from the harbor. 

‘Ver’ glad to be in,” thought Salim, 
with a shudder, turning now from the 
black, tumultyous prospect. “ Ver’ mos’ 
awful glad to be in!” 

It was cozy in Aunt Amelia’s hos- 
pitable kitchen. The dark, smiling Salim, 
with his magie pack, was welcome. The 
wares displayved—no more for purchase 
than for the delight of inspection—Salim 
stowed them away, sat himself by the 
fire, gave himself to ease and comfort, to 


the delight of a cigarette, and to the 
pleasure of Aunt Amelia’s genial chatter 
ing. The wind beat upon the cottag 

went on, wailing, sighing, calling—and 
n the lulls the breaking of the sea in 
terrupted the silence. An hour—two 
hours, it may be—and there was the 
tramp of late-comers stumbling up the 
hill. A loud knocking, then entered for 


entertainment three gigantic dripping f 


ures—men of Catch-as-Catch-Can, bound 
down to Wreckers’ Cove for a doctor, but 
now put in for shelter, having abandoned 
hope of winning further through the gale 
that night. Need o’ haste? Ay; but 
what could men do? No time t’ take a 
skiff t? Wreckers’ Cove in a wind like 
this! “Twould blow your hair off beyond 
Vou. CXVIT.— No. 697. -5 


the tickle heads. Hard enough cross n’ 
the run from Hapless Harbor. An’ was 
there a cup o' tea an’ a bed for the crew 
o them? They'd be under way by dawn 
if the wind fell. OV Tom Luther had t’ 
have a doctor someh 
of it 

“Hello, Joe!” eried the one. 

Salim rose and bowed 

“eared tell t? Hapless Harbor y 
was hereabouts.” 

*“ Much *bliged,” Salim responded, 


whatever com 


courteously, bowing again. “ Ver’ much 
*bliged.” 

“ Heared tell you sold a wateh t’ Jim 
Tuft’s young one?” 


‘Ver’ good watch,” tid Salim. 
“ Maybe,” was the response 


Salim blew a puff smoke with light 


grace toward the white rafters. He was 
quite serene; he anticipated, now, a com 
pliment, and was fashioning, of his in 
adequate English, a dignified sentence 


of acknowledgment 
“ Anyhow,” 


Catch-as-Catch-Can, “she won't go no 


drawled the man trom 


more.” 

Salim looked up bewildered 

“ Overboard,” the big man explained. 

“W’at!” cried Salim. 

“ Dropped her.” 

Salim trembled. “ He have drop thee 

watch?” he demanded. “ No, no!” he 
cried. “The boy have not drop the 
watch !” 

“Twelve fathoms o’ water.” 

“Oh, mygod! Oh, dear me!” groaned 
Salim Awad. He began to pace the floor, 


wringing his hands. They watched him 
in amazement. “Oh mygod! Oh, 


gracious! Ile have drop thee watch!” 
he continued. “Oh. thee poor broke 
heart of thee boy! Oh my! He have 
work three year for thee watch. He hav 
want thee watch so ver’ much. Oh, thee 
great grief of thee poor boy ! T am muy’ 


go,” said he with resolution. “I am mus’ 


gro to thee ITapless at thee once, | at 
mus’ cure thee broke heart of thee poor 
boy. Oh, mygod! Oh dear!” They 
scorned the intention, for the reckless 
ness of it; they bade him listen to the 
wind, the rain on the roof, the growl 
and thud of the breakers; they ealled 
him a loon for his folly. “Oh, mygod!” 
he replied; “you have not understand 


Thee broke heart of thee child! Eh? 
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W’at you know? Oh, thee ver’ awful 
pain of thee broke heart. Eh’ / know. 
I am have thee broke heart. I am 
have bear thee ver’ awful bad pain.” 

Aunt Amelia put a hand on Sa- 
lim’s arm. 

‘Il am mus’ go,” said the Syrian, 
defiantly. 

“ Ye'll not!” the woman declared. 

‘Il am mus’ go to thee child.” 

‘Ye'll not loss your life, will ve?” 

The men of Catch-as-Catch-Can were 
incapable of a word; they were amazed 
beyond speech. “Twas a new thing in 
their experience. They had put out in a 
gale to fetch the doctor, all as a mat- 
ter of course; but this risk to ease 
mere woe—and that of a child! They 
were astounded. 

“Oh ves!” Salim answered. “ For 
thee child.” 

“Ve fool!” 

Salim looked helplessly about. He was 
nonplussed. There was no encourage- 
ment anywhere to be deseried. More- 
over, he was bewildered that tnev should 
not understand! 

‘For thee child—ves,” he repeated. 

They did but stare. 

1 Thee broke heart.” he eried, = of thee 
lil child!” 

No response was elicited. 

‘Oh dear me!” groaned the poet. 
“You mus’ see. It 4s a child!” 

A gust was the only answer. 

“Oh, mygod!” cried Salim Awad, poet, 
who had wandered astray in the tresses 
of night. “Oh dear me! Oh, gee!” 

Without more persuasion, he prepared 
himself for this high mission in salvation 
of the heart of a child; and being no 
longer deterred, he put out upon it—hav- 
ing no fear of the seething water, but a 
great pity for the incomprehension of 
such as knew it best. It was a wild 
night; the wind was a vicious wind, the 
rain a blinding mist, the night thick and 
unkind, the sea such in turmoil as no 
punt could live through save by grace. 
Jeyond Chain Tickle, Salim Awad en- 
tered the thick of that gale, but was not 
perturbed; for he remembered, rather 
than recognized the menace of the water, 
the words of that great lover, Antar, 
warrior and lover, who, from the sands of 
isolation, sang to Abla, his beloved: “ The 


sun as it sets turns toward her and SAYS, 


Dark NESS OGUSCHTCS thee land. do thou arise 
in my absence. tnd the brilliant moon 
calls out to her, Come forth, for thy 
face is like me when I am at the full and 
in all my gloru.” 

The hand upon the steering-oar of this 
punt, cast into an ill-tempered cold, 
dreary, evil-intentioned northern sea, was 
without agitation, the hand upon the 
halyard was perceiving and sure, the 
eve of intelligence was detached from ro 
mance; but still the heart remembered: 
“The tamarisk trees « ymplain of her in 


the morn and in i fie ve. and Say 
Away. thou wanina auty, thou form of 
the laurel! Nh turns away ahashed. 


and throws aside he eil. and the roses 


, 


are scattered from her soft, fresh cheeks. 


(rac f ful sw erery iml ? sl nder he Tr waist 
love-beaming are her glances, waving is 
her form. The lustre of day spar les 
from her forehead, and hy the derk shades 
of her curling ringlets niaht itself is 


drivenaway.” The lights of Hapless Har- 
ber dwindled; one by one they went out, 
a last message of weariness; but still 
there shone, bright and promising con 
tinuance, a lamp of Greedy Head, where- 
on the cottage of Skipper Jim Tuft, the 
father of Jamie, was builded. 

“T will have come safe,” thought Salim, 
“if thee light of Jamie have burn on.” 

It continued to burn. 

“It is beeause of the broke heart,” 
thought Salim. 

The light was not put out: Salim 
Awad—this child of sand and heat and 
poetry—made harbor in the rocky north; 
and he was delighted with the achieve- 
ment. But how? I do not know. ’Twasa 
marvellous thing—thus to flaunt through 
three miles of wind-swept, grasping sea. 
A gale of wind was blowing—a gale to 
compel schooners to reef—ay, and to 
double reef, and to hunt shelter like a 
rabbit pursued: this I have been told, 
and for myself know, because I was 
abroad, Cape Norman way. No New- 
foundlander could have crossed the run 
from Chain Tickle to Hapless Harbor 
at that time; the thing is beyond dis- 
pute; ’twas a feat impossible—with wind 
and lop and rain and pelting spray to 
fight. Sut this poet, desert born and 
bred, won through, despite the antago- 
nism of all alien enemies, cold and wet 
and vigorous wind: this poet won through, 
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d by Antar, who said, “ Thy m 
ealed as an enchantment () mau G 
lect al ever in thal perfect ia by 


his great wish to ease the pain of a child, 
and by his knowledge of wind and sea, 
gained by three years of seeking for th 
relief of the sorrows of love 

‘Ver’ good sailor,” thought Salim 
Awad, as he tied up at Sam Swuthi’s 
wharf. 

*Twas a proper estimate. 


‘Ver’ good,” he repeated. “Ver’ beeg 


good. 


Chen this Salim, who had lost at k ve, 
made haste to the cottage of Skipper Jim 


] 


Tuft, wherein was the child Jamie, wl 


7 


had lost the watch. Ile h ntered abruptly 


from the gale—recognizing no ceremon) 
of knocking, as why should he? Ther 
vas discovered to him a dismal group: 
Skippe r Jim, Jamie’s moth r, Jami 
all in the uttermost depths. “I am 
come,” cried he. “3 Salim Awad | 
im come from thee sea. I am come from 
hee black night—I am come wet from 
thee rain—I am eseape thee hands of thee 
sea. I am come—I, Salim Awad, brok« 
of thee heart!” ’Twas a surprising thing 
to the inmates of that mean, hopeless 
place. “I am come,” Salim repeated, 
posing dramatically,—“ I, Salim—I am 
come!” *Twas no more than amazement 
he confronted. “To the help of the 
child,” he repeated. “Kh? To thee cur 
of the broke heart.” There was no in 
stant response. Salim drew a new watch 
from his pocket. “ I have come from thee 
ver’ mos’ awful sea with thee new watch. 
Eh? Ver’ good. I am fetch thee cure of 
thee broke heart to the poor ehild.” 
There was no doubt about the efficacy of 
the cure. "Twas a thing evident and d 
lightful. Salim was wet, cold, disheart 
ened by the night and weather; but the 
response restored him. “ Thee watch an’ 
thee li’l chain, Jamie,” said he, with a 
how most polite, “it is to you.” 

Jamie grabbed the watch. 

“Ver much *bliged,”’ said Salim. 

“ Thanks,” said Jamie. 

And in this cheap and simple way Salim 
Awad restored the soul of Jamie Tuft and 
brought happiness to all that household. 
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And I ‘ ew of thi feat 
ime to Khalil Khayat, that 
cditor, as | ‘ ust come, he ought 
he littl back room of Nageeb Fiani, the 
greatest player in all the world, with the 
letter in his hand. Presently he got his 
narghile going, ha cup of perfumed 
eoflee before ! e round, green 
baize table i ‘ is very happy 
vhat with the narghile and the coffee and 
he letter from 1 north. There was hot 
veather, the sweat complaint of the 
tenements; there was tl intermittent 
roar and shi f the Elevated trains 
rounding the curve to South Ferry: there 
vas the street murmur and gasp, th 
noise of boist mr Ss voles and the click of 
dice in the outer room: but bv these 
Khali Kh: ut as 1 dist irbed. In 
deed not: there matter of the 
poetry of reality oc pving his atte ition. 
He ealled Nage« he little Intelligent 
One, who came with sof feet; and he 
bad the litth on > mot! to his pres 
ence Nage¢ . the artist, the great 
est plaver li al hie world, who came, 
deferential A vondering coneerning this 
important message from the poet 

“ Nageeb,” said Khalil Khavat, “ there 
has come a k er from the north.” 

Nageeb assente 

“It eoneerns S m,” s | Khavyat 


“What has this Salim accomplished,” 
isked N izweelb Fiani. © os lleviation of 
he sorrows of love 

Khavat vould not mswer 

iv I] m ie N izeeb pl aded. 

“This Salim,” said Khalil Khayat, 
‘made a song that could not be ittered 
It is well,” d Khahl Khayat. “ You 
remember ¢” 

Nageeb remembered. 

“Then know this,” said Khalil Khayat, 


abruptly, “the song he could not utter 


he sings in gentle deeds. It is a great 
ng; it is too great for singing—it must 


be lived. This Salim,” he added, “ is the 
greatest poet that ever lived. Ile ex 
presses his sublime and perfect composi 
tions in dear deeds Ile is, indeed, 
great poet - 

Nageeb Fiani thoug! t great argu 


ment for poetry; so, too, Khalil Khayat. 





Wintering Among the .Eskimos 


STEFANSSON 


BY VILHJALMR 


TIHNOLOGY is as important in 
history as is archwology. We study 
races now in their childhood to un 

derstand in part the forgotten peoples that 
were our grandsires. We dig up stone axes 
and cooking-pots from the caves of Kent 
and the gravel banks of the Seine, and 
we know something of the material fur- 
nishings of our ancestors’ lives. But we 
are less interested in the steps that lead 
from the stone pot to the steel cooking- 
range than we are in the history of some 
other more idealistic developments. 

It happened that the organizers and 
promoters of the Anglo-American polar 
expedition were alive to these and other 
reasons for the study of the “ primitive ” 
hyperboreans. Zoologists, botanists, and 
geologists have long been part of the 
regular equipment of arctic expeditions, 
but this was the first which placed the 
investigation of man on a level with that 
of the white owl, the first to make a 
position on its staff for an officer who 
should have a technical training for the 
investigation of primitive people similar 
to that required of the geologist who 
was to study the various phenomena of 
earth and ice. It was the fortune of 
the writer to be selected for this work 
as ethnologist. 

The people to be investigated were the 
Eskimos east of the Mackenzie River. 
These are the least known people of the 
North American continent, for certain 
groups of them have never seen a white 
man, while others contain a few ad- 
venturous individuals who have made 
long trips to one of the trading posts of 
the Hudson Bay Company. Those just 
east of the mouth of the great river have, 
it is true, been in intermittent contact with 
whites for twenty years, but their habits 
of thought and mode of life have been 
little changed by extraneous influences. 

A slight knowledge of aretie conditions 
and a glance at the map of North Amer- 
ica make it clear that a ship bound for 


the mouth of the Mackenzie has to pass 
through a great deal of difficult and 
dangerous water on its way eastward 
from Bering Strait along the north 
coast of Alaska; a second glance at the 
map also shows that from the railway 
terminus at Edmonton in mid-western 
Canada there is a direct down river route 
to the home of these Eskimos, the easiest, 
most direct, most romantic of the routes 
that lead to the heart of the arctic north. 

The northward river journey takes one 
through an unhackneyed land of much 
fascination. Stranger than anything one 
sees, however, is the fact that what one 
sees is so little known. When one floats 
down a river whose current of three miles 
an hour sweeps between banks three miles 
apart, one is tempted to wonder how 
many New-Yorkers would say at a guess 
that the Mackenzie was probably about 
the size of the Hudson, or how many 
Londoners know that it exists. A steam- 
boat captain on the Yukon smiled at 
me indulgently when told that the Mac- 
kenzie was a trifle the larger stream. 
This aristocrat among rivers has suc- 
ceeded admirably in keeping out of the 
publie prints. 

But no matter how little known the 
river or how strange to the outside world 
the Indians that are the sole dwellers on 
its banks, a description of them has no 
place in an account of the life of the 
Eskimos. Not even as a preface do they 
have a right to appear, for neither is 
the Eskimo an Indian nor does the great 
river play any important part in the lives 
or known history of these littoral people. 

My reason for going overland and 
down stream to the mouth of the Macken- 
zie has been suggested above—it was the 





fear that the ship sailing through Bering 
Strait from Victoria, British Columbia, 
might not reach the country to be investi- 
gated. She did not, and Harper’s Maga- 
zine has already told of her wreck at 
Flaxman Jsland on the north coast of 
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Alaska. By the first of September, 1906, 
I had already waited a month at the 
mouth of the river for a ship that never 
was to come. At that time, equipped 
with one suit of light summer clothing, 
a rifle and two hundred cartridges, a note- 
hook, pencil, and a camera with all too 
few films, I ceased being the temporary 
and became the permanent guest of the 
Kogmollik Eskimos. 

My home for the autumn months was 
at Shingle Point on the Aretie coast 
just west of the river delta. The Eskimos 
here, although of the same blood with 
those east of the river, have been sincé 
1889 in fairly close contact with the 
whalers who winter at Herschel Island, 
some sixty miles to the westward. One 
of them, my particular host, who has had 
the name “ Roxy” conferred on him by 
some Nantucketer, has served on board 
whalers and speaks English fairly well. 

At Shingle Point, in the tient home of 
this half Anglicized Roxy, I had my first 
introduction to the charming home life 
of the Eskimo. At that time these house- 
hold ways, that differed so strangely lit- 
tle from the best ideals and rarest ex- 
amples of my own people, were credited 
in my mind partly to the influence of the 
Herschel Island missionaries, whose in- 
timate Roxy had been for years. Later 








in the winter, however, | learned from 
his unsophisticated countrymen farther 


east that courtesy and most of the gentler 


virtues are deeper in the Eskimo’s blood 
and breeding than they are in ours. But 
most of these things I understood fully 
only after many months had made me 
one of them through a sufficient mastery 
of their language and mode of thought; 
they therefore are more properly dealt 
with in the later pages of my story. 

This was a fishing community in which 
[ found myself. Although there were a 
few deer within a reasonable distance 
inland, their pursuit was so much less 
certain than our nets that only the small 
boys hunted them, and that mostly for 
the fun of it. From childhood up I had 
disliked the taste, the smell, and the very 
name of fish, and now it was only too 
clear that we were facing a winter of 
nothing but fish—fish without sali. The 
process of breaking myself to the diet 
was a rather difficult one; for a week 
or so I took only one meal a day, and 
that in the evening, after getting up an 
appetite on a thirty-mile tramp over 


boggy tundra land. By the end of the 
first month I could eat fish in any of the 
approved Eskimo styles. We ate them 
fresh or “high,” raw, boiled, or baked, 
and without knife, fork, or table manners. 























SHOOTING THE CASCADE 
Our family (which consisted of nine, 
men, women, and children) were very 


my eating so little, an 


fish in the 


solicitous about 


prepared the most tempting 


known to them. 


they 


way Towards sundown, 


when saw me coming home across 
the hills, Navalluk, Roxy’s fourteen-yvear 
old adopted daughte r, We uld spit a fresh 
salmen-trout before th i 
roasted against my 


bake 7 


Roxy’s clean 


have if 
When it 
lick 


tongue 


fire to 
arrival. Was 


nicely she would 


a plate of 


with her (for they 


knew white men’s ways and insisted | 


should have a plate); she then spread 


towel on the ground, placed my dinner 
upon it, and said she hoped the fish tasted 
better to-day than it did yest rday, some- 
times adding that this was the prettiest 
fish she had seen among all those caught 
morning. 

The incident 
a purpose that the reader may possibly al 
he may think that the 
writer is merely joining himself with the 


since 
just told is set down with 
low to escape him 


many who, from the earliest times, have 


pointed out that the Eskimo’s ideas of 
cleanliness differ materially from ours 
of to-day (though their table manner 
may not vary so much from those of 


King Arthur’s Round Table). The in- 


tention is rather to bring out the 
qualities of mind and heart that are 
fundamental in the action, although 


RAPID 


ATHABASCA RIVER 


not so superticially apparent as the dif 


terence from our ordinary mode of 
cleaning plate s. 

Our camp at Shingle Point is about 
sixty miles east of Herschel Island and 
twenty west of the most western mouth 
of the Mackenzie, and is on the regular 
route of boat and winter travel from 
the Eskimo settlement at that island 
to those in the delta and east of it. 
Boats were consequently passing us 
daily coming from the west; most of 


them were whale-boats, purchased in for- 


the whalers for furs or 
meat oceasionally for 
the ships. In these boats the 


Eskimos have become skilful sailors, be- 


mer years from 


deer and SeETV ICE 


aboard 


ing no less venturesome and resourceful 
in stormy weather than the best of the 
white whalers. 


Many 


eame 


boats 
have a 


the 
ashore to 


from going eastward 
and chat, 
while some camped for a day or a few 
had 
a village of from ten to fourteen tents. 
This gave ie 


meal 
days, so that most of the time we 
an opportunity to observe 


life, which on this 
becoming rarer year by year. 


the village coast is 
Formerly 
the people used to winter in little towns 
of three to fifteen houses, but now they 
live in isolated dwellings 
twenty miles apart. 

Our tent, 


usually some 


heing the permanent one, 
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WINTERING 


was largely the centre of activity nm the 





tent village. In front of it on clear days 


the men gathered in a cirele, making or 
mending nets or doing other useful work, 
for an KEskimo—man or woman—is al 
most never idle. The women meantime, 
inless engaged in preparing food or 
making garments, were off on the tundra 
with the children picking berries. Som 
of them would wander off several miles, 
earrving heavy two or three year old 
children on their naked backs inside their 


skin blouses; for 


that is the way 
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all directions 
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, 
Then the tamiliar ry was 


} 1 
raised, aha 


men and women came seurrying from 
When ther were too 
many to get within reaching distance of 
the fish tray, the women and children 
would gather around a separate one in 
the next tent. If there were fewer women 
than men, some of the men would eat 
with the women. This is one of the many 
indications of the pertect social eq iality 
of the sexes among Eskimos; with most 


tribes of Indians, having to eat with th 





the V hi: Vie ol 
keeping the 
babies safe and 
yvarm. The 
blouses of women 
over fourteen are 
mac loos for 
this purpose ; the 
baby is kept from 
slidine down bys 

helt resting 
against the small 
ot the vyoman’s 
back behind, and 
going diagonally 
ip over her 
breasts in front. 


Air for the child 








nen would tx 
an inendurabl 
disgrace. rhe 
procedurs at 
meals Was occa 
onally varied 


the outdoor 
orking 1) ce rf 
the men: where 
they sat chatting 
and making nets. 
If the fish was 
hoiled soft, we 
ite by reaching 
in and taking a 


pinch from th 





ail of a fish 
th thumb and 


two hngers; 





to breathe is pro 

vided by the L 

gown fitting 

loosely at the ' ppm — 


ack of the 
mother’s neck. 

When a woman returns to the tent 
village with an apron or a towel full of 
berries, these are placed in a large trough, 
seal oil poured over them, and the mess 
stirred up with the hand. Then a well 
understood ery is raised, and all within 
hearing come running for the feast. We 
ate by taking fistfuls after the manner 


of children, and ended by 
} 


licking our 
iands clean. Learning to eat this dish 
was for me somewhat easier than acquir- 
ing a taste for the fish 

When a meal of fish was in question 
the proceeding was in general similar. 
Some woman who happened to feel like 
it would boil a huge kettle in her tent, 
or else prepare a troughful of raw fish by 
pulling off their skin with her teeth. 











Mc 





hen — the fish 

vere Taw Wwe each 

took a whole one 

and ate it as 

one might corn 

from the cob, finally throwing away the 

‘insides ” of the fish as one would the 
core of an apple 

A special circumstance, and one that 


throws some light on Eskimo character, 


immigrant 
Anderson 
from Kotzebue Alaska—had it 
his tent half a sack of flour and som 


ne lasses. 


was that one of them—an 
who had brought the name of 
Sound. 


Imagining I must be pining 
for bread, he and his wife occasionally 
mace a few pancakes, to a feast of which 
I was specially bidden, to the exclusion 
of the rest of the community—for they 
were “used to rotten fish,” is Anderson 
put it. The eakes were a treat, though 
a little gasoline had been spilled on the 


flour enough to cause it to he given to 
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an Eskimo by a captain who considered 
it unfit for food even when his crew had 
only two weeks’ rations ahead of them. 
I had told Anderson of my dislike for 
fish, and so he insisted on my sharing 
the cakes and molasses daily with his 
tive-year-old daughter, whom he pampered 
with delicacies which he and his wife 
did not allow themselves. He said he 
still remembered how bad white men’s 
food tasted to him when he first had to 
eat it in Kotzebue Sound, and he guessed 
Kskimo food must taste just as bad to 
me. tle had learned since that white 
men’s food is not in reality bad, but 
merely tastes so to Eskimos when they 
are not used to it; his opinion was that 
| would find the same thing true of Es- 
kimo food. I did. 

One day, when it was blowing cold and 
sleety from the northwest, a schooner 
came in sight, plunging and indistinct 
in the mist, alihough only half a mile 
offshore. For a moment we thought it 
might be the exploring schooner Duchess 
come at last with supplies for me. The 
eraft was, however, soon recognized as 
the Eskimo schooner Penelope, a sketch 
of whose fortunes deserves a paragraph. 

Some twenty years ago the Penelope 
was built with towering masts and leacen 
keel to be a pleasure craft of grace and 
speed. But she fell on evil days, was 
sold, refitted as a whaler, and sent + 
winter in the Beaufort Sea. Her voy 
was not successful, and she was sold io 
four immigrant Eskimos from Alaska 
for a pile of black and silver fox skins 
and pelts of mink and marten that were 
worth a pleasant sum. Since then she 
has been captained, manned, and _ navi- 
gated hy Eskimos, and has, among other 
things, wandered far up the west coast 
of Banks Land into waters the navigation 
of which is considered to have reflected 
glory on officers of the British navy. 

The present occasion was a fateful one 
for the Penelope. She had been rented 
by a Norwegian sailor named Stein and 
manned with Eskimos to go to Cape 
Parry and try to recover whalebone and 
valuable furs from the steam whaler 
Alexande) which had been wrecked there 
and abandoned in a storm on the 13th of 
August. At Shingle Point the Penelope’s 
crew decided that winter was too close 
for going farther, “ struck,” and all came 


ashore, so that Stein could do nothing 
but drop anchor and follow suit. A few 
days later a storm from the north drove 
the schoener ashore. She is now on the 
beach at Shingle Point, valuable only for 
the lead on her keel and the cordage of 
her rigging. She is probably the first 
and only ship ever owned and operated 
by Eskimos; in that and in her previ 
ous vicissitudes as a pleasure craft and 
whaler she is not among the least inter- 
esting of the wrecks that strew the vari- 
ous arctic shores, 

The Penelope brought us a temporary 
accession in population through her dozen 
Eskimo families, and also a permanent 
one in Mr. Chris Stein, who now buili 
a house on sh re. The place is well 
adapted for wintering in that it is abun 
cantly supplied with driftwood for fuel, 
but badly in that fishing operations must 
cease with the coming of ice in the fall, 
while in the delta and to the east of it 
fish are caught by both hook and _ net 
all winter. 

While the sea is open an Eskimo does 
his fishing from shore by pushing one 
id of the net out with a slender pole 
sixty to eighty feet long, while one end 
of the net is fast to a stake on shore. 
Only a few are caught while the nights 
are light and the fish can see to avoid 
the nets, but when the season advances 
and the hours about midnight become 
dark, great numbers are secured—sea- 
trout, herring, and other varieties. Our 
household maintained four sixty - foot 
nets, and we oceasionally took in 2000 to 
3000 fish a night. 

The fish are cleaned by the women 
as soon as caught, and placed in log 
covered ground caches safe from the 
dogs. As the fish-eatching for winter 
begins early in summer, a few of these 
caches become rather malodorous towards 
fall. But just as some people like game 
and venison a trifle high, and others have 
a taste for putrid cheeses, so many of the 
Eskimos prefer tainted fish to fresh, and 
with as much reason as there ordinarily 
is for national tastes in food. I have 
friends who have become fond of sour 
milk in Asia and locusts in Africa; as 
for the tainted fish, I grew to prefer it 
decidedly to fresh fish when raw. 

The aretie winter began with the freez- 
ing of the bays and ponds the first week 
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in October. I was gradually being broken 
in to native ways; by the middle of 
October I had thrown away my nearly 
outworn woollen suit and was fur clad 
from head to heel, an Eskimo to the 
skin. I never regretted the lack of a 
single item of such aretie clothing as 
money ean buy in America or Europe, and 
in this my experiences agreed completely 
with those of the officers and crew who 
(unknown to me) were wintering some 
three hundred miles to the westward. A 
reasonably healthy body is all the equip- 
ment a white man needs for a comfortable 
winter among the arctic Eskimos 

About the middle of October we were 
visited by a band of Nunatama, or inland 
Eskimos, who reported the killing of 
manv deer. Their camp Was sor hun- 
dred miles to the southward in the Rocky 
Mountains, beyond the divide, and where 
the waters flow toward the Yukon. It 
was at once decided that we of Shingle 
Point should fit out two dog teams and 
make the trip to this hunting camp, 
where we were promised as much_bone- 
less meat as our team could haul. In 
overland travel that means about six hun- 
dred pounds to the six-dog team. I was, 
of eourse, anxious to go on this expedi- 
tion to break myself to winter travel 
(which I supposed would be full of hard- 
ships) before the weather got too cold. 

Vou. CXVIT —No. 697 - 6 
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Many people imagine that travelling 
with dog teams means sitting on a sled 


and cracking a long whip while the dogs 
whirl you across the snow fields at a 
mad pace. It does mean something like 


that in parts of Labrador and on the inn 
studded trails of the Alaska gold country, 
but in the far north, and, indeed, wher- 
ever wide stretches of uninhabited ter 
ritory have io be crossed, the process is 
very different. All you ean expect of 
your team is that they haul the camping 
outfit and food enough to take themselves 
and you across the stretch that must be 
eovered. Wherever the snow is unusually 
soft or the path a little steeper than com 
mon the driver must push hard behind 
his load to assist the team, if he does not 
have to hitch himself to the sled and 
haul continuously. 

The deer-hunters had come to the 
coast for their sleds which they had left 
near Shingle Point the previous spring 
There were four of them; we therefore 
started with six teams loaded so heavily 
for the trip with fish for ourselves and 
the dogs that it was at once evident 
we could hardly hope to bring back a 
pound of deer meat for every pound of 
fish we had to take for provisions; the 
meat would. however, be an agreeable 
change in our diet. The snow was soft, 
and all of us had to haul steadily at our 
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sleds, while one man walked ahead of 
the leading team “ breaking trail” by 
tramping the snow down with his snow- 
shoes. This was all hard work and warm 
work, for the thermometer seldom indi- 
eated more than thirty degrees of frost, 
or two degrees above zero, Fahrenheit. 

Travelling ten hours we made about 
twelve miles per day,.necessarily follow- 
ing the winding course of a river valley, 
as one must always do in the mountains. 
Most of the time we were on the ice of 
this nameless river, but continually had 
to leave it on account of the surface 
being flooded. This happens with moun- 
tain rivers even in February, with the 
mercury sixty degrees below zero, for the 
streams keep damming up by freezing 
to the bottom, and must then necessarily 
flood, as they run down a steep grade. 
This surface water again soon freezes 
over, but forms dangerous travelling in 
that one often breaks through and gets 
his feet wet—a thing that may easily 
lead to a serious frost-bite. 

At the end of eight days we got to the 
top of the divide. As the land now sloped 
south, we made the ninth day a good 
one and reached the hunting camp by 
night. This was situated on an un- 
named branch of the Porcupine, and the 
houses were built in about the most 
northerly clump of small trees on this 
part of the continent. 

On the way south we had had thick 
fogs continuously. We therefore saw no 
deer, though the tracks of large bands, 
as well as those of pursuing wolves, cross- 
ed every half hour the river course which 
we were following. At the deer camp 
the animals were so plentiful that the 
men did not take the trouble to go after 
them, but merely maintained a lookout 
on clear days from a hill behind their 
camp. If they saw a band suitably near, 
they would go out, spend half a day in 
getting it surrounded, and then usual- 
ly kill off the animals to the last one. 
Most of these deer-hunting Eskimos were 
good shots, and their rifles were of the 
most modern American and . European 
types, using smokeless powder and “ soft 
nose ” bullets. 

The houses at this camp were dome- 
shaped ovals, the frame of birch stuffed 
with moss. The door was a small hole 
in the side and covered with a heavy 


mountain-sheep skin fastened by one edge 
above the opening. Deer-tallow candles 
were used for lights, and the cooking 
was done on an open hearth in the centre 
of the house just under the only window. 
This window was of thin, oiled skin, mod- 
erately transparent, and was removed 
whenever the fire was to be lit, so that 
the hole in the roof served both as a 
window and as a chimney. 

After resting at this camp three days 
and helping to secure a few deer, our 
two sleds started for the coast with 
about a thousand pounds of meat, half 
of which we consumed in the eight days 
it took us to get home. The days were 
getting short and the mercury was grad- 
ually falling. 

About November 20 the sun ceased 
rising at noon above the coast ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains to the south 
of us, and the arctie night of about eleven 
weeks began. This was a period I had 
looked forward to with misgivings, for 
most writers on wintering in the north 
have given harrowing descriptions of the 
depressing monotony of the period of 
twilight and darkness—perhaps because 
they really felt it, possibly because the 
reading public is supposed to expect the 
gruesome and horrible in the midwinter’s 
experiences of the genuine arctic explorer; 
these horrors seem designed to take the 
place of the thrilling and _ hairbreadth 
adventures he is usually obliging enough 
to have for his readers’ delight as soon 
as returning spring makes it convenient 
fz him to go out and have them. By 
adroit questions I tried to find out in 
advance how the Eskimos passed this 
dread period, and I did find out. It is 
then too dark to hunt caribou, they told 
me, so they would perhaps make a three 
or four hundred mile trip to visit some- 
body; perhaps stay at home because they 
expected visitors. They seemed to dread 
the “night” about as much as a city 
man does his summer vacation. This 
was as disappointing as finding no fire 
after running seven blocks, but I bol- 
stered up temporarily my waning faith 
in the chroniclers of arctic adventure, the 
heroes of the frozen north, by imagining 
that I should doubtless be privileged to 
suffer as they did in the darkness, even 
though my misery might have no com- 
pany from the Eskimos, whom the 
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processes of evolution had blind d against 
the real wretchedness of their lives. But 
in this also | was disappointed, and was 
finally forced to conelude that my trip 
was in so far a failure that I should have 
to return home in one, two, or three 
vears without the halo of conspicuous 
suffering. “ Do in Rome as the Romans 
do” is a precept that makes for e 
fort and contentment in places that diff 


om 


materially from Rome of the Latins, 
but it is an unfortunate rule to follow 


if vou are seeking picturesque experiences 


“that shall later be of service in the 


drawing-rooms of the cultured. I fol- 
lowed it with disappointing success; and 
you, following it, could probably pass a 
longer arctic night than mine among a 
more remote group of Eskimos without 
even realizing it was tedious or wish 
ing you were elsewhere, except as when 
in Chieago you may wish you’ were 
in Boston. 

Some subsidiary reasons and two im- 
portant ones made it undesirable that the 
whole winter snould be spent at Shingle 
Point—our stores of fish did not seem 
adequate, and Roxy and his family wer 
too sophisticated for profitable study 
through their previous intercourse with 
whalers. East of the Mackenzie delta, 
on the other hand, few of the people have 
had anything to do with the whalers, and 
the habits of most of them are little 
changed by white influences, while none 
of them speak English. Therefore, on 
the morning of the 1st of December, Roxy, 
Sitjak (a boy of eighteen), and I started 
with a team of six dogs and a sled loaded 
with fish to cross the delta of the Macken 
zie. It is commonly said that the delta 
flats of a great river (and the Mackenzie 
is over a hundred miles wide at the 
mouth) make more difficult travelling 
than any similar area in the same lati- 
tude. For one thing, it would be almost 
hopeless for a man who does not know 
the channels to try crossing, for the ir- 
regular shaped islands covered with wil- 
low make it imperative for the sled to 
follow the channels, many of which are 
“blind” and all of which are tortuous 
in their windings. My men were both 
brought up in the delta and had each 
crossed it many times by sled in winter 
and canoe in summer, and still, on the 
morning of the second day, they an- 
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nounced that we were lost. The first day 
we had had a howling blizzard, a thing 
that seldom st« ps an Eskimo on a journey 

though the journal of many a whit 
explorer is filled with the familiar entry, 
“ Blizzard to-day; remained in camp.” 
In river deltas, however, the natives often 
camp for fear of getting lost, but this 
we had not done, because we had taken 
only six days’ allowance of fish against 
a six-day trip, for there were already 


signs of a scarcity at Shingle Point It 


took us two days of ploughing our way 
across willow-clad islands through deep 
snow to find the right channel again; 
we had made one-sixth of the distance 
and eaten half our fish, so we decided 
that both men and dogs should go on 
half rations. 

This journey was, among other things, 
my initiation into the mysteries of the 
snow house. We were travelling in twi 
light and darkness (for the sun had been 
below the horizon a week), blizzards blew 
most days, and the temperature ranged 
from 25° to 40° below zero. This was 
not cold, but cold enough when the wind 
was blowing, and cold enough to mak« 
travelling uncomfortable had we used 
tents, To make clear the difference be 
tween a snow and a tent camp one might 
quote from the record of sufferings of 
almost any arctic explorer who preceded 
Peary—a man who differs notably from 
his forerunners in his willingness to 
learn from the Eskimo how to live in 
comfort and travel safely. That willing 
ness is the foundation of his present pre- 
eminence as a sledge traveller. 

The experience of those who tent in 
the aretic during the colder winter months 
is to be summarized about as follows: 

When the tent has been pitched the 
temperature within it is some fifteen or 
twenty degrees higher than outside, or 

30 if it is 5O in the open; one is 
damp and warm from the strenuous 
exercise of the day, but soon becomes 
cold, and shivers; one crawls into his 
sleeping-hbag and makes entries in the 
diary clumsily with one’s mittens on 
(cf. Nansen’s aecount); the heat from 
one’s body forms hoar frost on everything 
in the tent, and congeals in the sleeping- 
hag. so that it becomes stiff and heavy 
with ice during the day’s travel when it 


freezes, and soaking wet when one gets 
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into it at night and thaws it out; this in 
turn wets one’s clothing, and the trousers 
and coat freeze stiff as sole-leather when 
one breaks camp in the morning; the 
twenty-four hours are a round of wretch- 
edness, and the ice-crusted tent and icy 
sleeping-bags become a heavy load for 
the sled. 


as these are appetizing reading for those 


Aceounts ot such sufferings 


who revel in the contemplation of mis- 


shaped hut: then, on the principles ot 
architecture that appiy to domes, whether 


made of stone or snow, the beehive hous« 


is completed. Two men can in an hour 
build a house large enough for eight to 
sleep in. When the house is completed 


a doorway is cut in its side near the 
ground, skins are spread over the floor, 
one brushes himself as clear of snow as 
inside. The oil 


possible and crawls 

















HELPING A DOG TRAIN 


ery; they are also amusing to those who 
know how easily most of these dithculties 
could have been avoided; they may even 
some time come to take high rank as 
works of humor, should the reading public 
ever become intelligently familiar with 
the facts and conditions of the north. 
When one Eskimo methods 
the conditions are markedly different. 
On any treeless open (unless it be per- 
haps during the first month of winter) 
n area of compactly drifted snow is 


fe yI lows 


easily found; the snow-knives (of bone 
or iron, according to ecireumstances) are 
brought out and the surface of the drift 
is divided into blocks of domino shape, 
say fourteen by thirty inches and four 
inches thick; 
edge and end to end in a cirele the size 
of the desired ground area of the dome- 


these are then placed on 


THROUGH THE SNOW 


lamps are then lit (in the ease of the 
white man a “ primus” 
their place), and the 
brought to a temperature considerably 


stove may take 


house is soon 


above the freezing-point ; for snow is one 
of the best known non-conductors of heat, 
and the intense cold of the outside pen- 
etrates the walls only te a very slight 
degree. But when the house gets warm 
the inner side of the snow dome begins 
to thaw, and the water formed is sucked 
up into the snow, blotter fashion; when 
this water penetrates far enough into the 
snow to mect the cold from the outside 
it freezes, and your snow house is turned 
into an ice dome so strong that a polar 
bear can crawl over it without danger 
of breaking through. (In fact, at Bail- 
lie Island, where the dogs sleep in the 
entrance passages to the snow houses, the 
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rst warning of a bear's approac h often 
eomes thro gli hearing tin mal crawl 
lng ove! oli ’s root.) hae Eskimo Is 
particular about good ventilation, though 
he preters the room a little close to hav 
ing it below the freezing-point. The 
size of the ventilating flue in the roof, 
therefore, is gauged pretty closely o1 
the amount of available fuel one has to 
burn, and ranges (roughly) from an ineh 
to four inches in diameter. 

When once inside the house the Es 
kimos strip naked to the waist and hang 


their clothes to dry on pegs in the wall. 
On some journeys we had sheet-iron stoves 
(procured from whalers in former years) 
installed the 
and in which we built roaring fires. 
the 


high 


houses, 
That 
at 


for 


which we in show 


we frequently kept snow house 


an uncomfortably temperature 


hours without melting it may seem 


strange to those unfamiliar with the ef- 
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familiar with the sight of ice half a 
] 1 
inet) thick persisting for days on the 
inside of a window in a room that 
is neverthe r ss comts rtably warin. Ihe 
Sime cold that keeps the window trost 
covered would keep a snow house from 


melting away. 


One Is well place | to take 


comfort i 
the ingenuity of man overcoming a harsh 
environment when, sitting snug, warm, 
and lightly clad, one listens to an arctic 
blizzard whining helplessly over the ic 
vault that two hours before was an oval 
snow-bank. I longed for a dressing -gown 
and slippers, but one cannot burden his 
sled with such luxuri s. Phe re was no 


cold to 


the diary, no 


make the hands numb in 


frost to 


writing 
bed 
ot 


conge al on the 


elot.ing and make them wet, none 


the night’s discomforts and the morrow’s 
the in 


And 


forebodings that have been stock 


trade of the makers of arctic books 





fects of the interaction of low and high when we broke camp in the morning we 
temperatures, but those who have lived did not burden the sled with an _ ice 
in northern New England or Dakota are — stiffened hundred-pound tent, but stuck 
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in our belt the ten-ounce snow-knife, our 
potential roof for the coming night. 

The place we were making for was the 
south end of Richard Island, where Roxy 
expected to find his cousin Ovayuak at 
the village site of Kigirktayuk. On the 
evening of the eighth day, after being on 
half rations for five days, we reached the 
place, and found ho house nor traces of 
people. We then ate half our remaining 


fish, which gave 


s a quarter of a square 
meal, and held a consultation. This con- 
sultation consisted of Roxy’s declaring 
there was no use in consulting, for there 
was but one thing to do—leave every- 
thing that could possibly be left behind 
and travel eastward as fast as we could, 
for there were sure to be people some- 
where along the coast. The next day we 
were moving at 3 a.m. We left behind 
cur rifles and ammunition, part of our 
bedelothing, my instruments, and all the 
writing materials except a pocket note- 
book. Two of the dogs were already 
played out and walked behind the sled, 
two of us hauled on shoulder straps to 
help the remaining four dogs,and one man 
walked ahead to break trail. By 3 p.m. 
the dogs had all given up pulling and 
the men alone were hitched to the sled, 
but we had covered a good thirty-five 
miles. The next day we had made about 
thirty miles, when we came upon recent 
sled tracks, which indicated by their di- 
rection that they must be going towards 
Imnaluk—a fishing place often inhabited 
and distant about five miles. The fresh 
tracks so enlivened our dogs that when 
we hitched them up we found they would 
pull the sled along quite readily. Al- 


though starved, they had been rested by 
our doing their work for them all day. 

To the Eskimo, or to the white man 
travelling in the wilderness, the expe- 
rience just related was no adventure, and 
is set down merely to give an approximate- 
ly true picture of one phase of arctic 
travel. True, had we failed for two or 
three more days to find a house and food, 
we should have had to eat some of our 
dogs, and the thing would have become 
a little more like an adventure. To my 
Eskimo friends the experience was merely 
a mild joke, and seemed to have put them 
in even better spirits than was ordinarily 
the case. 

When we got within half a mile of 
the house at Imnaluk three or four young 
men came running to meet us, and when 
they learned we were hungry one of them 
hurried ahead to see if the women were 
getting any food ready. At the house 
our team was unhitehed for us_ while 
we were bundled into the warm igloo, 
where a huge trough of boiled fish heads 
was waiting for us. This was a dish of 
which I had previously “steered clear,” 
but which from that time on I recog- 
nized as a delicacy indeed. This raised 
me considerably in their esteem, though 
I already stood rather high by reason of 
eating my fish without a fork. I already 
had several native names, and I here 
acquired a new one, which means, “ The 
white man who knows that fish heads are 
good to eat.” 

With this meal began my life with that 
branch of the Kogmallik tribe which is 
still little contaminated by the influence 
of whalers and missionaries. 
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And then His 


BY MAUDE WV 


ARRY O’DAY was awakened by the 
erying of his baby. He had been 
dreaming of his old home in Wick 

low: he had been diving into the sea 
below Bray Head with little thrills of 


failed to rise 
was a low wail 
little Michael’s 

moment Larry kept 
a shudder of distaste. 
Then he opened them, and seeing that 


terrified jov. 


from the 


Somebody 
water, and thers 
which turned into 
fretful 


his eyes shut with 


ery. For a 


his wife was still at his side, he took a 
quick look at the alarm clock on the 
bureau. Half past six, and the woman 


not awake yet! 
He shook her impatiently, noting as he 
did so how ugly she looked with her mouth 


open and her black hair drawn tight 
away from her temples. 

“Why didn’t you wake, Kitty?” he 
cried, angrily. “Get up with you now, 


if coffee. 
more 
that 
A nice home entirely for a man 
to wake up to!” 


and see can you brew me a cup « 
Pil 


to the yards. 


just have time and 


Can’t 


no to get 


you stop boy 


velling ? 


Kitty put out a mechanical hand to 
Michael’s cradle. Then she rose wearily, 
thrust her feet into slippers and went 


into the kitchen. O’Day could hear her 
rattling at the rusty stove as he hurried 
his clothes on with frequent glances at 
the clock. 

“Tl bet she won’t have it 
grumbled. “ It’s a dog’s life.” 

But when he strode into the kitchen, 
some coffee and bread were set on the table 
and Kitty was packing food into his lunch 
pail. 


ready,” he 


He leaned on his big blue-sleeved 
arms as he ate, frowning when he heard 
some mufiled and the 
front room. 


cries blows from 

“T don’t see why all your kids have to 
yell the minute they wake up,” he growled 
between mouthfuls. 
limit for serappin’.” 


“Them boys is the 


Kitty made no answer. Presently the 


door of the front room opened and the 


Soul 


RREN R 


Born 


Was 


1DFORD 


elade st child, Terence, thr st in 
tousled black head 


“Tt’s all right, 


his litth 


mothe r.” he said: “ I’ve 


made them have conduct. “Twas Tim 
woke up and found Eugene sleepin’ on 
top ot him, and thought he was kilt 
entire ly. I fixed them to be quiet, I did!” 


“ That’s mother’s own precious,” said 
Kitty, her worn face beautifying as she 
looked at the boy. “ Mother will give you 


something nice to ate 
O'Day 


when father’s gone.” 
jumped to his feet, his 
pail, and slammed the kitchen door after 
him. 
‘She'd 


“et ized 


not a word to throw at me,” 
moodily, as he 


Ashland 


he said, tramped along 


Avenue. 


the side street to 
Crowds of 


vorking-people were hurry 
ing towards the stock-yards, a few of the 
younger ones full of energy, but mor 
of them languid and sleepy-eyed. They 


were so many and so close together that 
they seemed like a huge wave pushing 
nearer and nearer the gaunt dark build 
ings soon to swallow them. The air wa 
soit, but the sunlight had to pay its toll 


to trade: it was sordid and dimmec with 


dust and smoke 


O’Day was joined by his next-door 
neighbor, Minsky—a small, sullen-eyed 
Russian, who worked with him in the 
killing-room. Their duty was to sweep 
away the blood that rose on the floors 


after the knockers and butchers had done 
their The 
each other until Minsky stumbled against 
a little maimed kitten, weak to get 
out of the way of feet. O’Day 
lifted it and put it under the rickety side 
walk, placing it so that it could feel 


work. men did not speak to 
too 


careless 


the sun. 

“ You’re ain’t 
said Minsky, with a sneering laugh. 

aah that fist 
speak hard to your jaw if need be,” re 
turned O’Day. 

Minsky 
the ya.ds. 


bughouse to-day, it?” 


ain’t so crazy my ean’t 


laughed as they turned into 








id 
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‘You don’t take jokes very good,” lhe 
said, with a side glance at his compan 
ion’s big fists. “ What's matter with you 
this long time? Don’t whistle no more; 
don’t talk; mad with your friends 

O’Day only grunted, and the two pro- 
ceeded in silence, entering one of the 
grim buildings and climbing up to the 
killing-room on the top story. 

All morning they worked at their 
woisome task, smelling the;reek of blood 
and hearing the sobbing of dying cattle, 
the steady monotonous -thump-thump of 
the knockers’ hammers~ rising higher 
than any other sound. At noon the werk- 
ers poured out into the vards. Usually 
O'Day joined a group of his own country- 
men and ate with them, but for a few 
weeks he had been seeking a corner by 
himself. Ile found an empty freight 
ear and sat down with his tin pail on 
his knees. In a minute or two Minsky 
joined him. 

“I guess I eat with you to-day,” he 
said. 

O'Day mumbled something as he took 
out his bread and butter. Presently he 
said: 

“When’s Mrs. Minsky goin’ back to 
wor-rk? She’s well now, ain’t she, and is 
bringin’ up the baby on a bottle? I 
thought she’d have come back a month 
zo.” 

Minsky struck a knotted fist on the 
floor of the car and swore violently. 

“That woman!” he cried; “she is so 
lazy! What you think? She says she 
won't work in the yards no more. She 
says eight children to take care of is work 
enough. Can I on my wages support 
cight, O'Day? She is bigger and stronger 
than I am, and she ain’t willin’ to work.” 

He broke into a flood of violent Rus- 
sian, gesticulating with staring eyes and 
distorted lips. O’Day ate in silence for 
a moment. Then he said: 

“Sure, she’s all of that—as big and 
strong as you. I’ve only fiye childher, 
and we can’t hardly live on what I make. 
I’ve had no beer for two weeks, and no 


meat but bacon since I can’t remember 
when. It’s a dog’s life.” 

Minsky ate at his lunch  wolfishly. 
Then he leaned close to O’Day with a 
cunning leer in his eyes. 

“(’Day,” he whispered, “what for 
should T stand it. eh? Chicago ain’t the 


only place i man can get work, eh? The 
rabbi says a man can always start over, 
ain't it? You bet | start over alone.” 
‘It’s time to get back to wor-rk,” said 
O'Day, rising. “ Well, we get paid this 


afthernoon, annyhow.” 

“ Work!” shouted Minsky; “that’s it; 
hard work! And that woman takes all 
my pay, and the children ery in the night 
and wake me up. I will not to live like a 
dog. ll get my time now.” 

He sprang from the car and made off, 
swinging his arms wildly. O’Day stared 
after him for a moment or two. Then 
he picked up his lunch pail and hurried 
to the killing-room, where, in Minsky’s 
absence, he had to work doubly hard. 

As it was Saturday, the work-people 
were dismissed early. After O’Day had 
washed his hands he proceeded slowly 
homeward, tired and half sick from the 
stifling air he had breathed. When he 
neared his rickety tiny three - roomed 
cottage he suw little Michael sitting on 
the door-step. The child crawled to meet 
him, and he lifted the little fellow on 
his shoulder and entered the kitchen. It 
was empty, though a quick glance told 
him that Kitty had washed the dishes 
of the noon meal. Then he became aware 
that the talking which nearly always 
poured from the Minsky house next door 
had this afternoon an increased volume 
of sound and a peculiar quality of excite- 
ment. He went to the side door, and 
looking out, saw Kitty’s profile against 
the Minsky kitchen window, while the 
O’Day children and the Minsky children 
were clustering in the doorway, eagerly 
looking in and listening. 

O’Day stepped across the tiny patch 
of land separating the cottages and push- 
ed his way into his neighbor’s kitche. 
Kitty gave an odd little gasp when she 
saw him, and taking Michael from his 
shoulder, kissed the child passionately. 
O’Day looked about him. Mrs. Minsky 
was sitting on a chair by the stove, sob- 
bing. An oh] Irishwoman was crouched 
in a corner, swaying back and forth, her 
apron over her head. Several Russian 
women were standing about, or sitting 
on the table and free chairs. 

“Well, what’s the row here?” asked 
O'Day: “and why is ould Mrs. Regan 
ready to set up. the keening? Anny 
wan dead?” 
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AND THEN HIS SOUL WAS BORN. 


The women poured forth a babel of 
excited answers in Russian and Eng- 
lish. from which he understood detached 
fragments: 

“Work her fingers to the bone—” 
“ And a good wife, too—” “ He could to 
think of the children—” “A blackguard 
entirely, and a good job if he never 
came back.” 

“ Tave you got a tongue to your head, 
Kitty?” asked O’Day. 

His wife dropped her eyes, and said: 

“Just afther noon it was, Minsky 
came home and locked himself in the bed- 
room and wouldn’t let her in. Then he 
stepped out with his clothes in a bundle 
and told her he was goin’ to quit her. 
So she’s got to face the wor-rld alone with 
eight childher. Another deserted stock 
yards wife! That makes the seventh 
that I know meself.” 

Kitty’s voice was very bitter, and 
O’Day answered sharply: 

oy Well, God knows a man can’t get 
very far with a wife and half a dozen 
childher draggin’ on him.” 

Immediately an angry chorus answered 
him, only Kitty remaining silent. Old 
Mrs. Regan’s voice rose highest. 

“ A nice thing for a Christian to say!” 
she cried. “So that’s what you think, 
is it?” 

“Keep quiet, woman, for my ears’ 
sake,” he returned; “ that just slipped out 
of me. I didn’t know I thought it, but 
if I said it, sure I must think it. As 
for \'rs. Minsky, if she’d wor-rked to help 
Miusky, he’d have stuck by her.” 

He turned abruptly and left the kitch- 
en, pursued by Mrs. Regan’s opinion 
that the men always stuck together, any- 
way, and were in a conspiracy to tramp 
on the poor women, God help them! 
O’Day went into his bedroom, and taking 
out his pay envelope, subtracted the 
amount with which he must that after- 
noon make payment on his little house. 
Then he went out, somehow aware that 
Kitty was leaning out of the Minsky 
window to see where he was going. This 
irritated him, and he growled to himself 
sulky nothings about her unt’! he reached 
the agent’s office. After he had paid 
his money and heard with satisfaction, 
what he well knew, that upon making 
one more payment he would own the 
house, he asked impulsively if he could 
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not settle the whole matter that aft r- 
noon. The agent agreed, and O’Day went 
out and walked several blocks to a pawn 
shop. There he pawned his one valuable 
possession a watch given him years a 
by a man whose life he had saved. 

O’Day was not a reflective man. He 
concluded his business with the agent 
and carried the deed of the house home, 
and put it in the top bureau drawer. 
Then he said, half aloud, “T’ll leave her 
my clothes, too; she can sell them if she 
needs to.” It was not until he spoke 
that he realized that he was going to 
leave Kitty. Tis decision had come upon 
him as if from outside himself, and 
had brought no feeling with it. He sim- 
ply was relieved that Kitty and the 
children were still at the Minskys’; he 
wanted no explanations or partings. 

He looked about the little cluttered 
bedroom in search of his father’s old 
stick that usually hung on the wall. 
Then he remembered that Kitty used it 
to beat the clothes with when she washed, 
and that it was probably in the kitchen. 

“ No matther,” he said; “Tl cut one 
as I walk.” 

His eye wandered to the shelf above 
the bureau, on which stood two or three 
china ornaments and a little cloth dog. 
The latter he put in his pocket; it was 
the only toy little Terence had ever had. 

He opened the rarely used front door 
and went into the street, thinking, as he 
walked, that it would be good to taste 
real turf under his feet again. He took 
a street car south as far as he could go, 


go 


and when he alighted he was almost in 
the real country. He squared his shoul- 
ders and set off, glancing now and again 
at a wonderful sunset, all pure deep 
color — violet and amber and delicate 
green. He expanded his chest and broke 
into his old whistle. It was so good to 
be free! 

“T’ve not felt so young in years,” he 
thought, and with that his mind went 
back to the old days in Wicklow when 
he worked at his father’s holding of ten 
acres, and breathed good air even if there 
never was enough to eat. Then he had 
met Kitty, and they had both come to 
America, where you could have easy 
work for the asking. Well, they had got 
the work, but it took all a man’s life to 
do it. He wondered if some of the old 
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ragged people in Wicklow did not have 
an easier and a happier life than his own. 
“Sure, maybe ‘tis only the rich shud 
said he. 
Th n a delicious 
his forehead, 
and 


marry,” 
breeze swept across 
and he picked off his hat 
into the air, whistling. He 
road 


tossed it 
nee is Mer i 
stick from a young oak by the 
and trimmed it as he 


went on. 


Just at twilight, when he was begin- 


ning to tire, and was wondering where 
he s! d spend the night, he came across 
a cottage a little back from the road- 
sick A man sat on the tiny veranda, 
a paper across his knees; by the gate a 


was playing with three children, 
reluctant to be brought in to 
“ Faith!” O'Day, 


run fast en table. 


supper. 
“my kids 
And Kitty 

bed by now.” 

and the woman 

He did not seem like 


thought 
igh to the 
will be putting them t 
He lingered a moment, 
1 up at him. 
was something wist- 
ul in his eyes as he followed the gambols 
of her boy, black-haired like Terence. 
“Maybe you've 


Beale 
a tramp, and ther 
f 


boys of your own? 
she said. 

*I have that,” he 
the gate; 
and Tim 


replied, leaning on 

‘there’s Terence and Eugene 
and Patrick and Michael, and 
vs as are in the wor-rid.” 
‘I warrant you,” she replied; 


] ng for work for them this 


you re OT look 


as Tne ti 


es 
and 


minute.” She beamed sympathetically at 
him. “You have the look of the city 


We left 


see how fine we're 


on you. the city, too, and now 
fixed.” 

, ittered O’ Day. 

she called, as he moved off; 


you 
“Well, good-by,” mm 
‘Say!’ 


“we're just going to have supper. You 
come in and have a bite with us. 
O'Day hesitated, but she opened the 


gate for him, and he entered. He picked 
up the youngest child mechanically and 

shoulder. The husband 
‘ dewn the steps, eying O’Day keen- 
lv; after from his 
wife, he whispered, “ I'm _ suited.” 

O'Day washed his hands in a tin basin 
that stood on a bench outside the kitchen. 
Then he went indoors where the family 
was waiting for him. He spoke but little 
during the supper, listening to his host’s 
account of his own good luck, watching 
the children’s with 

vellow flame of 


was the same kind of lamp 


set it on his 
came 


a brief explanation 


faces, now heavy 
sleep, or looking at the 


the lamp. It 


the front 
would have to 


that Kitty had for use in 
room. He supp sed she 
sell that, too. 

After supper he his 
wash the dishes. It was a long time since 
he had helped Kitty with 
work,—not since Terence and 
were babies, when she still took 


helped hostess 
house- 
Eugene 
pride in 
to} ped it be- 
cause he was too tired to do more tha 
Before long he foun 
himself talking about Kitty and the chil- 
dren, and he the 
trio whom their father was putting to 
bed. that he 
undressed any of his children. 

When the work turned 
around awkwardly for his hat, but the 
woman asked him to moment. 
She went into an inner room and spoke 
to her husband. After a murmured con- 
versation she returned and said: 

“There’s a bed out in.the loft. You 
ean stay the night if you want to.” 

“All right, and kindly,” 
O'Day said. 

He felt tired and dull, and he liked 
the thought of a good breakfast befor 
he set out for another day’s tramp. Hi 
took a seat on the steps for a little time, 
the woman and her husband silent 
side him. Somehow he felt lonely, as 
he had the day he had returned from the 
funeral of his father and mother, buried 
both in one grave. He went to bed soon 
and slept heavily. 

It was dawn when he awoke. Through 
the open window of the loft he could 
see the pink light deepening. He remem- 
bered how pink little Michael’s palms 
were when he uncurled them in the morn- 
ing. He tossed uneasily on the straw bed. 
O'Day was not used to thinking. He 
eame of peasant stock; he had been born 
of parents underfed and underclothed for 
generations. So, thoug: his body was 
big, his mind was small, and his phys- 
ical stamina not great. His reasoning 
came slowly. 

“Tt was all of us sink together,” he 
said, “or me get out and swim. If 
I stayed wid them, it would only be 


the 


her housekeeping. He had 





a man’s work. 


iring tales about litt] 


He remembered had never 
was done he 


walt a 


thank 


you 
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more mouths to feed, and Kitty sicker 
and ecrosser all the time. 
ruined entirely. 
annyway.” 

He got up and dressed and went outside 


We'd all be 
Now I can start again, 
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AND THEN 


The little 
He looked 


cool morning air. 


into the 
cottage was still fast asleep. 


at the bedroom window of the husband 
and wife. 
“Ah. ’tis all very well for you,” he 


muttered, angrily; “ there’s only the three 
childher and you’ve all got plenty to ate.” 
Suddenly the thought of sitting with 
the family at breakfast seemed intolerabl 
His eyes fell on a pile of wood 
He took 
got a saw, and savagely set to work. 
“That’s pay for the breakfast I ain’t 
goin’ to ate them,” he 
piled the sticks together. 


to him. 


by the barn. down some logs, 


wid said, as he 
In some way the action seemed t 
He took the 
southward, with a 
the rising sun, 
burst of his old 


‘and 


now 


his restlessness. road 


glance 


] 


and an oc 


moved 
and again at 


casional whistle. But 


after a time he felt tired and sick with 
hunger. He stopped at the first farm 


house and asked for a dime’s worth of 
food. Suspiciously he was given bread 
and milk. Then he set off once more, 


his steps lagging, thoughts of his wife 
and children beating into his mind. 

“ She’ll do betther widout me than wid 
“Tf ’twas so I could 
stay and let them off to the counthry, 
I would. But I am the only wan wid a 
chance, and I got to take it.” 

At noon he came on an empty house, 
and, well back from the road and 
half hidden by a great elm tree, a broken 
barn with the door gaping open. Too 
tired to walk farther, he went inside and 
rested on some mouldering hay. For a 
time he brooded in his old sullen manner. 
He felt just as he did when 
in the mornings by the crying of 
chael or by Kitty’s rattling at the 
rusty stove. A _ dog’s 
thought, whatever way one took it. 
he fell asleep. 

He was awakened by an odd chuckling 
laugh. He sat up, blinking, to see in the 
doorway Minsky. 

“Hey!” reared Minsky. “ You run so 
fast to follow my example that you get 
ahead of me on the road.” 

O’Day rose blunderingly. 

“ What is it?” he said, stupidly. 
—have they come after me?” 

“You could to be safe,” said Minsky, 
with an air of sly fellowship. “ Ain’t it 
nice to be out, O’Day, eh? I bet Mrs. 


me,” he argued. 


set 


wakened 
Mi- 
old 
life it was, he 


Then 


“Did 
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O’Day she told you of that other bal 
that will to come.” 

O’Day drew close to him. 

“What's that you say?” he asked, 
thickly. 

“Get out!” said Minsky, facetiously. 
“She told me old woman she had a seart 
to tell you. She think you go on a drunl 


maybe, same I did when 
O’Day pushed him violently asid 


went out of the 


and 
barn. For a time he 
hurried on towards thi 
that he dazed and 
was not till he had passed the farmhouse 
where he 


city, 
was hungry. 
bought his breakfast that 
he thought of eating. H 
food this time-with a 
of which he 
fumbling in pay for th 
meal, he found Terence’s little cloth dog. 
He carried it in his hands when he 


king at it 


had 
was given some 
semblance of 


When he 


trust 
was unaware. was 
his pocket to 
was 


on the road again, lo almost 


as if it had been Terence himself. It 
seemed to him that he could not get 
back soon enough to Kitty. 

“ Another little shmall baby,” he kept 


murmuring, “ and Kitty afraid to tell me! 
Shmall wonder she’d oversleep mornings 
and let the childher fight!” 

He passed the cottage which had shel 
tered him, with his face turned aside. The 
nearer he came to the city, the faster 
he walked, so that he was quite exhausted 
when he climbed upon the street car that 
was to take him to Kitty. 

Night had fallen when he reached the 
familiar dirty with its 
lights and saloons on every corner. 
almost ran until he turned into the little 
side that led to home. At the 
corner a small figure leaped out upon him. 

“Oh, father, I knev back,” 
eried into sobs. “I 
knew you hadn’t left us like Mr. Minsky.” 


flaring 
He 


avenue 


street 


you'd come 


Terence, bursting 


“ What talk is this?” O’Day said, ten 
derly. “Of course father hasn’t left 
you.” 


“Mother has cried all 


sobbed Ter nce, 


the time,” 
“and the neighbors have 
And the set- 


tlement ladies was goin’ to give mother 


been in blackguardin’ you. 


sewin’ to do till she’s strong enough to 


wor-rk in the yards. And I’m to sell 
papers afther school—” 

“The neighbors?” said O’Day, but 
somehow he could not show any anger 


at the neighbors. 
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He entered the front room, crowded 
with women. One or two of them sat 
by Eugene and Tim, blinking from their 
trundle-bed. Patrick lay asleep, his little 
pink legs uncovered. Kitty lay on the 
sofa, ministered to by Mrs. Minsky, whose 
face wore something like a triumphant 
expression. Kitty screamed, and the 
women huddled together expectantly. 
O’Day bent over his wife and lifted her 
to his side. 

“ What's all this?” he said, patting her 
hand. “Didn’t you get the line I left 
you, Kitty - 

She shook her head mutely. 

“Tt was to say I’d gone off to the 
counthry for a jaunt like, and would be 
back to-night for supper. Wan of the 
childher must have lest it on me.” 

O’Day told his lie glibly, and he could 
feel how it poured life and trust into the 
feeble creature at his side. 

“The air have done me good, too,” he 
said. “I wish you’d been along, Kitty. 
You look tired, woman. Will « be afther 
makin’ you a cup?” 

“T’ll make it meself afther a while,” 
Kitty said, a happy ring in her voice. 

She began talking nervously to the 
women, while O’Day went into the bed- 
room to look at little Michael, Terence 
following him. The neighbors soon left, 
and then O’Day returned, saying: 

“T’m goin’ to sit out on the steps, 
Kitty. I want no tea. Will you be 
coming ?” 

Silently she joined him, and they sat 
on the rickety steps and looked at the 
gloomy stock-yards buildings shouldering 
up into a sky soft with stars. O’Day did 
not speak for a time. Then he said: 

“T’m thinkin’, now the house is paid 
for, T'll get odds and ends of wood and 
build another room to it, and we'll rent 
wan to a couple of men for eight dollars. 
That ‘ll help.” 

“T wonder we didn’t think of it be- 
fure,” said Kitty. 

“ Terence ‘ll have to sell papers,” said 
O’Day, and sighed. “ Belike I’m stupid,” 
he added, after a pause. “ There’s men 
not so big as me in betther jobs, I 
thought the boss favored them, but I see 
now they were betther men. I can’t un- 
derstand things rightly, Kitty, and I’m 
thinkin’ I need your help—” 


“1 know you want me to wor-rk in the 
yards,” said Kitty, in a trembling voice. 
“T’ve seen it comin’, and maybe afther a 
while I can do it. But—now—Larry, 
I have to tell you—” 

“T know, I know,” he said, and he 
took her shaking hand. “ We’ll find room 
for it, Kitty, plaze God. It’s God’s will, 
so it is, and I hope ’twill be a little gur-rl 
to be called Kitty.” 

She bowed towards him, her warm body 
shaking with sobs. 

“Oh, I’m so tired, so tired, and you 
that cross—” 

“T know, I know,” he said, softly. “I 
don’t know what came over me at all at 
all, Kitty. It seemed to me as if I want- 
ed to git away from you. But now I 
know. I really wanted to get closer to 
you. But the har-rd work, and no meat, 
and the childher always wantin’ some- 
thin’ made me confused like. I’m stupid, 
belike, Kitty. It seems to me now that 
you’re twice the man I am, and here 
I was thinkin’ you were leanin’ on me, 
and I was mad. And now I know I want 
you to lean on me.” 

Kitty tried to speak, but he went on, 
chokingly: 

“And, God help us, I may have to 
send you to the yards yet, and let little 
Terence keep the house between school 
hours. Well, the women have the wor-rst 
of it here, holdin’ down a woman’s job 
and a man’s too.” 

“T don’t know how it ‘ll all end,” 
said Kitty, with a long sigh, “and I’m 
afraid, but if you didn’t git tired of me 
IT could go on and not mind the wor-rk 
and the weariness—” 

“T wonder if that’s not the kind of 
weakness and leanin’ a man must have 
from a woman if he’s to feel that he’s 
a man,—supposin’ she’s workin’ too,” 
mused O’Day. Then he drew her close 
to him, and said: 

“Do you remember our weddin’ night 
in Wicklow, when we walked home from 
the church fourteen miles that afther- 
noon, and sat on the steps of our little 
cabin and watched the stars come out? 
We're older; and haven’t the stren’th— 
and all the mouths to feed! But I’ve 
got more stren’th in my soul now, Kitty, 
and I wouldn’t give to-night for that 
night, Kitty. No, to-night is betther.” 





Proclivities and 


BY EDWARD 
OMLINSON used to say he had 
all the proclivities and all the 
compunctions. He expressed a 


sense of obligation to his compunctions 
for keeping him out of jail and the 
electric chair and other objectionable 
depositories, but he suspected that they 
had been an obstacle to attainment. A 
man with all the proclivities, no com- 
punctions, and a sound and skilful legal 


adviser seemed to him to be in a bet- 
ter case to achieve a large harvest and 
interesting adventures than his own con- 


flicting endowment had ever permitted 
him to command. But he did not repine. 
He recognized the value of his proclivi- 
ties as so many molecules of energy, so 
many incentives to action, but it was 
his compunctions that he respected and 
valued and was proud of. Some things 
that he had done he was thankful to have 
done, but not so thankful—no, not near 
ly—-as that he had not done some things 
that his compunctions had deterred him 
from doing. 

Of late, hereabouts, the development 
of judicious compunctions has seemed to 
be the thing that most of all was in 
particular request. 
Americans of 
conceded that 


Nobody accuses wus 
deficient 
we strive 


activity. It is 


in the fashion 


of those who expect to prevail. The 
fault we are used to be charged with 


is not laziness, but that the urgency of 
various of our aspirations has outrun 
the restraints, reasonably proper to the 
stage of civilization which we are under- 
stood to have attained. Sad to say, the 
European caricaturists no longer use the 
eagle to personify our nation, but the 
hog. Now that the times have turned 
bad on us, the general reason given and 
accepted for it is that we have been too 
eager to get and to spend, and not suf- 
ficiently provided with compunctions 
about how we did it. No doubt, so far 
as it goes, that is a true enough reason, 
especially if we understand “true,” as 


Compunctions 
S. MARTIN 


Dr. William James does, to be “the term 
applied to whatever is practically profit 
able for us to There is fairly 
good that it is practically 
profitable for us to acknowledge every day 
that we are 


believe.” 
authority 


miserable sinners, and es 
pecially in the last four years there has 
been increasing need for us to keep our 


compunctions well up to their work. As 
happens when things well for suc- 


go 

were all getting so ex 
travagant and so appreciative of material 
blessings that it may sadly be admitted 
that perhaps we really did need to be 
brought up with a round turn, and to 
consider the cost of things as compared 
with their real worth to us. We did need 
a great of compunctions, 
some, each of us for his own use, 
but 


cessive years, we 


deve lopment 
felt, 


more for the use of others, whose 

need of them, in our judgment, was 
more pre ssing. 

But, after all, a nation cannot live on 


compunctions alone. We have de veloped 


a great store of them, and yet 
not entirely happy. 


Wwe are 
Compunctions, pre- 
cious as they are, cannot do business all 
by themselves. If their be 
wholesome and beneficial, they must hav 
proclivities to combine with. No doubt 


work is to 


liberty is better than meat, but they 
go well togeth« - Why not have both, 


if possible, or at any rate let folks choose 
as far as they may which they prefer? 
There is something like an irrepressible 
conflict meat and liberty. If 
everybody was all for liberty, there would 
n’t be enough meat raised to go around. 
Most kinds of work that establish a 
claim for wages involve a considerable 
abridgment of freedom. We are paid 
for slaving for our fellows, and the more 
meat we require or covet, the larger, as 
a rule, is the share of that 
must forego. So, if everybody was 
for meat and ready to make any sacrifice 
of freedom to get it, the supply of free- 
dom would be pretty sure to dwindle. In 


between 


freedom we 


all 
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fat years like those lately experienced 
meat gets the start of freedom. In lean 
years like this, freedom clamors for its 
own, and does what it may to catch up. 

So it is with the conflict of the pro- 
clivities and the compunctions. For 
years together the proclivities have had 
the best of it, have eaten and drunk, 
hired lawyers, watered stocks, bought 
legislation, given rebates, filled the sea 
with yachts and the land with auto- 
mobiles, and waxed very fat. Now the 
compunctions have the upper hand again, 
and have got the poor proclivities driven 
into a corner and fighting for their lives, 
so that we begin to have for them the 
sort of compassion that is always ready 
to succor the under dog. After all, we 
must remember that the proclivities are 
the dog, and the compunctions, lively 
and useful as they may be, are only the 
fleas. They are good to bite the dog, 
who often needs biting; but destroy the 
dog, and they will be homeless and of 
no use but to train and exhibit if any one 
has the patience for the job or the money 
to pay admission. If we are to preserve 
the compunctions and provide useful 
employment for them, we must save the 
proclivities alive. 

A good, fat railroad, for instance, 
crowded with traffic and dripping se- 
eurities at every mile, is worth biting. 
It will keep a little drmy of compunc- 
tions in steady nourishment and active 
in their calling. So will a great domi- 
neering trust, or a grandiose insurance 
company that does great things in a 
grand way. But when _ receiverships 
come, compunctions grow lean and list- 
less. Fleas leave a dead dog, don’t they? 
What do the nature-fakers tell us about 
that? At any rate, be on the safe side, 
and keep the dog alive, if only for the 
sake of the fleas. 

Let us gather, then, such indulgent 
and extenuating thoughts as we may 
about the proclivities, to the end that 
they may be left alive, and that all com- 
punctions may not perish off the earth 
for lack of something nourishing to bite. 
Take the proclivities at their worst, and 
there will seem not to be one of them 
that should hope to be saved. That great 
proclivity, turbulent and unruly, that 
makes for the perpetuation of the species 
—what hob it raises! Take up any news- 


paper and read its criminal record, going 
on day after day, age after age, leaving 
more or less of murder, insanity, suicide, 
and misery in its wake. Why do we 
tolerate it? Only because of our in- 
stinctive conviction that it is convenient 
for us that we should. There have al- 
ways been sects and individuals that 
didn’t, but the mass of mankind always 
look on the bright side of that proclivity 
and find saving and indispensable graces 
and values in it. The price of an un- 
replenished earth has always seemed to 
the mass of mankind too great to pay for 
a possible gain in human deportment, so 
that momentous proclivity has held its 
own in the face of vast resulting incon- 
venience, and at times of religious dis- 
couragement and of irksome religious 
condescension. The verdict of the thought- 
ful upon it has been that, duly geared 
to suitable compunctions, it is amply 
worthy of the hospitality of mankind; 
but so far its enjoyment of that hos- 
pitality has never been dependent upon 
any verdict. It has claimed its own in 
war and peace, in good times and bad, 
and the effort of the wise has merely 
been to keep its due cohort of compunc- 
tions on their job. 

And there is the great fighting pro- 
clivity, so little to be extolled for its own 
sake, but, so far in the world’s history, 
so inexorable in its exactions. Over 
against it stand not only most of the 
compunctions, but most of the other 
proclivities. So enormously wasteful it 
is, so brutal, so incompatible apparently 
with most things that men want—with 
progress, with civilization. Yet there it 
sticks, head down and stubborn, ready to 
claim its rights when events are ready. 
It has few friends; religion—our reli- 
gion—is against its ideals, and perpetual- 
ly tempers and softens it. Distress and 
grief and want follow its greater out- 
bursts. And yet it is respected. The 
nations chain it up, but they dare not 
neglect to feed it. Destruction and sal- 
vation are apparently bound up together 
in it. 

Hard holds mankind, too, to the pro- 
clivity to eat and drink, and to be merry 
at times, using what the earth produces 
with such diseretion as experience af- 
fords. The adjustment of compunctions 
and prohibitions to this proclivity has 
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become in itself an important branch of 
human endeavor. Men, women, and so- 
cieties devote themselves to it with per- 
sistent fervor, accomplishing a vast deal 
that is valuable, but a good deal also 
that is not. Enthusiastic professors ex- 
pound to us that we consume food in 
enormous excess of our reasonable needs, 
and perhaps we do, but we find eating 
a pleasant exercise and stick to it, ac- 
cording to our various capacities, as long 
as we can get food that suits us and our 
digestions hold out. As for drink, the 
habit of using beverages that are more 
or less stimulating in their qualities is 
at least as old as history, and doubtless 
very much older. Coeval with it have 
been perception of its hazards and warn- 
ings against its continuance. Hardly 
any major proclivity has such a bad 
name, or is battered by such a fusillade 
of arguments and awful examples. That 
rum does any one any good must seem 
doubtful even to its best friend. When 
you have said that it is pleasant, and 
that, though it is immensely destructive to 
some savages and to crowds of civilized 
individuals, a considerable proportion 
of the most valuable people on the earth 
seem to be able to play with it without 
serious damage to themselves, you have 
said almost all that it is safe to aver. So 
great a cloud of compunctions swarm 
over that proclivity that you marvel that 
there is any life left in it. They do keep 
down some of its vigor, so that it is 
less destructive than it used to be, and 
probably they hope in time to kill it al- 
together. One could wish that they 
might succeed and that it might stay 
dead for a generation or two, till we 
could find out whether the world was 
better or worse without it. But it is 
not being killed. The army of com- 
punctions it maintains is evidence of its 
enormous vitality. To all seeming, s 
long as the earth continues to spin there 
are likely to be cakes on it, and also ale, 
but with great improvement probably by 
the human race in the wise use of both. 
Finally, consider the proclivity for 
getting rich which critics throw at us, 
and we throw at one another, as the 
great blemish in our national character. 
If there were not such venerable and 
respected authority for believing that the 
love of money is the root of all evil, the 


cursory observer might easily imagine 
that it was the root of all good. We 
Americans need a vast deal of money 
We have a very large family, including 


a raft of adopted children, to look after 


nN 
and educate and start in life. Our 
grounds are very extensive: our tastes 


are expensive; it is a matter of appalling 
expenditure merely to keep us going from 
year to year, let alone what we may need 
to expand our experiences of life. And 
how are we going to get so much money? 
Have our forebears earned it and laid it 
up for us? No, not to any adequate ex 
tent. We have to get most of it 
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yur 
selves from year to year. Perhaps w 
have some co-operative method of money 
getting all to work as they like, and 
all share alike? No: just the old way. 
Everybody to hustle around in working 
hours and get what he can, and keep 
what he ean after swapping what he must 
for necessaries, and what he will for 
luxuries. It is on the individual money- 
getting proclivity, then, that we must 
depend for all the necessaries, comforts, 
enlargements, and benevolences that be- 
long to prosperity. Let us be thankful 
that that proclivity is strong; strong 
enough in some of us to make up for 
the lack of it in others; strong enough 
to endure jeers, floutings, and dis- 
couragements; the cloutings of envy, the 
hindrances of folly, and all the valuable 
and necessary compunctions of phi- 
There must be hob- 
bles handy for this proclivity, as for all 
the others, for sometimes it needs slow 
Individuals have it to violent 
excess, and have to be restrained and 
take treatment, as happens with the 
others too. When we shed all our mat: 
rial vestments and g 


losophy and virtue. 


ing up. 


» to glory, we shall 
doubtless get on well without it. But 
meanwhile it is one of the great basic 
proclivities in which civilization nd 
progress have their roots. Duly dis- 
ciplined, penetrated with intelligence and 
geared with brotherliness, it is a great 
national property, a keeper of peace, and 
a great discoverer and distributer of 
knowledge. Let us not try too hard to 
root it out of our make-up, nor be un- 
duly ashamed of it, even though Europe, 
in the temporary eclipse of our powers 
of disbursement, does make that jeering 
substitution of the hog for the eagle. 
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The Discovery 


BY ALICE BROWN 


HE young man and woman, both of 
T them journalists, met at the station 

that April morning, on their way 
out of town. The day was wonderful, 
even in the city, all nebulous prophecy, 
and they two, though they were going 
on urgent business, had the eager holiday 
look of those who are ealled to green 
fields. They met with the nod of casual 
friendship common to workmen in kin- 
dred paths, and yet each face brightened 
for an instant and reflected pleasure from 
the other. An observer would have called 
them a couple in the old, intimate sense 
of the word, very handsome, full to the 
brim of purpose, and with some deed 
before them. It was only when they were 
seated in the car that Hallett, the young 
man, began to talk. 

“Tt’s really a discovery, Lucy? Your 
note wasn’t explicit.” 

“Tt’s a discovery. I found it out by 
the slightest chance, and I’m so proud. 
I met Tommy Atwood. He asked me if 
it was true that you_were doing a mono- 
graph on Cecil Milner. I said ‘ yes.’” 

“Tommy couldn’t even imagine doing 
it. He’d rather report a fireman’s ball.” 

“So he implied. ‘ Better a living per- 
sonal than a dead author? he said. ‘ Mil- 
ner, too, of all the swells! Hallett U7 
have to read a complete set, won’t he?” 

“T suppose you didn’t mention it was 
the biggest thing that ever happened 
to me?” 

“Oh no! Tommy couldn’t take that 
in. He hasn’t room. But he said, ‘I 
was in the same town with Milner once, 
—little country place where he was spend- 
ing the summer.’ ” 

“ Road End!” 

“Yes. And then he went on: ‘ Queer, 
wasn’t it, that he should go down there 
to a house party and elect to stay in that 
little cottage at the turn of the lane?’ ” 

“ What! he didn’t stay at the Taylors’ 
at all?” 

“No, sir! he stayed by himself in a 


little house inhabited by a ‘ widow lady,’ 
Tommy says,—a widow lady named Pratt. 
Tommy remembers the name _ because, 
though he had only an hour or so there 
that summer, he tried to get an interview 
with Milner, and failed.” 

Hallett looked at her in a frank dis- 
gust over his own density, and she re- 
turned the glance in as candid a pleasure 
at her own chance for supplementing 
his wits. 

“Yes,” she said, “we were stupid, 
both of us. But how could we think he 
went down for a house party and didn’t 
stay at the house? How could we dream 
that when Mrs. Taylor and everybody 
connected with that summer seem to have 
died or gone mad—how could we dream 
there was a widow lady named Pratt 
living down there to enlighten us?” 

“You don’t know she’s living?” 

“No. I haven’t dared look that in the 
face. She must be living. No All-Wise 
Providence would flaunt such a chance 
as this and then say it’s only irony.” 

Hallett relapsed into astonishment. 

“ Well,” he said, at length, as the train 
ran out into the open country, all a green 
mist of leaves, “nobody could have 
thought it. Nobody would have thought 
it,” he added, frowningly, as if he justi- 
fied his own laggard wits. “ Everybody 
who might reasonably have been con- 
nected with that summer is dead—” 

“Except Felicia May. And she’s mar- 
ried and swallowed up in India. You 
couldn’t say to her, anyway: ‘ You that 
were Felicia May, I gather that Cecil 
Milner was in love with you. Kindly 
tell me what he said, and what broke it 
off, and whether that hastened his death.’ 
No; Tommy Atwood could say that, but 
not you. There are limits.” 

Thereafter until they reached the sweet- 
smelling little country town they both 
meditated, each in a different key. Lucy, 
who pursued every line to a finish, who 
from mere curiosity over life turned all 
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the stones she saw, sat upright, her hazel 
eyes dark with the excitement of a for- 
iunate issue. Hallett, long, lank, with 
sallow cheek, and dark eyes shrouded in 
a melancholy of inherited temperament, 
brooded on the misfortune of his own 
nature, which alwevs led him into medita- 
tion over the abstract to the neglect of 
the obvious. But he, too, was aglow, and 
with a warm gratitude to her because she 
had again, as she so often did in their 
fraternal pursuits, turned him into the 
channel of evident values. Thinking 
that, he spoke suddenly and with fervor: 

“You’re a dear, Lucy!” 

She flashed round on him her owa look 
of personal gratitude. She was like a 
trusty comrade, always retrieving for 
him morsels of the practical advantage 
he was not quite equipped to hunt alone. 
But for his own talent she had a vivid 
glow of admiration. She could pounce 
on the accidents of Milner’s life. Hal- 
lett could reproduce, with clear, faith- 
ful touches, the complexion of Milner’s 
genius, perhaps even his soul before they 
had done with him; and by dint of such 
wonderfully shaded paths, shaded and 
watered if she could manage it, he would 
one day leap out of journalism into a 
recognized success, and, before he was 
fifty, the world might find in him an- 
other Milner. For a moment she lost 
herself in her dream, and then Road End 
was called, and they alighted at the lone- 
ly station, where there were sky, a horizon 
line amply removed, and sweet air to 
breathe. Mrs. Pratt was living, though 
they did not put their question in that 
form, and not so far away, the station- 
master told them. Did they see the big 
house on the hill? It was impossible to 
ignore its audacity, all stuccoed tower:. 
Well, Mrs. Pratt lived about half a mile 
tarther along on the little cross-road 
under the knoll. Then they stepped out 
on their quest. They had both been born 
in the country, and the day and the year 
were young enough to convey them into 
the happy illusion that they were on their 
way to school, dinner pail in hand and 
the fearful gleam of examination day be- 
fore them. Even in their kindred daily 
pursuits they had never felt so at one. 
Perhaps it was Hallett who suddenly 
came upon a recognition of it, thrown 
back, with this pleasant little jolt, into 
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a simple life where to love a girl as he 
loved Lucy was to act upon it. Lucy 
did not need to recognize their bond. She 
had always felt it, only it suited her 
humble acceptance of him to translate 
the one great fact that held them with 
a silent potency into any kind of service. 
He looked at her from time to time in 
a half puzzled way, as if he were begin- 
ning to realize her; but she did not look 
at him. Her mind was practically on Ce- 
cil Milner. At an imposing foolish gate- 
way leading to a winding tree-bordered 
avenue, the curve of which denied the 
eye any real vista, they stopped. This 
was the avenue to Mrs. Taylor’s great 
house, where, though Cecil Milner had 
not stayed, he had at least been every 
day or many times a day. all through that 
final summer. Hallett laid his hand on 
the gate and glanced at her. 

“We must go in, I suppose?” he said. 

“Yes.” Her face, as well as her as- 
senting tone, showed that this had been 
one of her purposes for him. “I sup- 
pose there are invisible portraits of him 
now all along here where he used to pass.” 

That gave Hallett at once, with his 
sensitiveness to suggestion, a feeling that 
Milner was there with them, and lent 
the place something solemn and austere. 
The avenue in its ample sweep, where the 
lateral shrubbery had encroached and the 
tree tops had met overhead, began to seem 
to them both like a jungle or an en- 
chanted wood where they were penetra- 
ting, breathless, to some unknown end. 
At length, with a sharper curve, they 
came out on the house, remarkable for its 
pomp and the amount of building mate- 
rial put into use with a consistent wrong- 
headedness almost admirable. It told one 
tale—money, money everywhere, and the 
personal bodily comfort which had fatu- 
ously dared to reign without allowing the 
eye one glorious right. The two young 
pilgrims looked at each other. 

“How could he?” Hallett exclaimed, 
with an intensity of wonder she echoed. 

“Visit here, you mean?” 

“Visit a woman who could stand for 
a pile like this.” 

“Felicia May was here.” 

“You think that was the bid he made 
for her?” 

“T know it.” She spoke with entire 
conviction. 
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“And lost! Poor chap! poor chap!” 
At once Milner seemed more pathetically 
human to them. After they had regarded 
the uncouth blunder of architecture for 
some time in a helpless languor, Hallett 
said feebly,— 

“Well, we might as well be getting 
along.” 

“Yes. Mrs. Pratt can’t have this to 
offer.” 

They found Mrs. Pratt in her garden, 
a little square enclosure bounded by the 
neatest picket fence of bright yellow. 
She was a slim, bright-eyed old lady with 
a cap such as Lucy had seen in her child- 
hood and never since, even as a pictu- 
resque survival,—a lace affair fitted to 
the head and trimmed with narrow rib- 
bon in zigzag tracks, culminating in two 
plump rosettes of it over the ears. She 
came forward to the gate almost as soon 
as they were in view, and waited, trowel 
in hand and a smile on her keen old face. 

“T ain’t surprised,” she called, in a 
triumphant quaver. “I dropped my dish- 
cloth, and the cat was washin’ her face 
over her ear—the land! so it ain’t you, 
after all.” 

This was such a patent downfall that 
Luey began to hurry, as if she might 
allay disappointment by being there the 
sooner, She looked into the old woman’s 
face with her pretty, sympathetic smile. 

“But we came to see you,” she said, 
engagingly. “Who did you think we 
were ?” 

Mrs. Fratt’s face relaxed, and she 
seemed to accept the good-will of the 
exchange. 

“ Why, I thought you was sister Mary’s 
Charlie and Adelaide. How far have you 
travelled, dear?’ 

Hallett stood in the background, pok- 
ing at the bouncing-bet outside the fence, 
and wishing for a moment he had the 
entry to some of Lucy’s easy and direct 
ways of meeting men and women. But 
then he found his cheek suddenly warm, 
and looked at her with a little smile: 
It seemed quite as well that she should 
use her aptness for them both. Lucy was 
speaking, telling their errand without a 
single hesitating flourish. 

“We came to find you because you 
knew Mr. Cecil Milner. He stayed with 
you one summer.” 

The old lady was holding open the gate. 


“Come right in,” she said, and in a 
moment they were walking up the path, 
where a cat, with her tail mast high, was 
walking down to meet them. “Get 
away, Trotty,” said Mrs. Pratt. “There! 
I don’t suppose you’d turn out for the 
queen.” She brushed Trot aside with 
a gentle firmness and a manifest pride 
in her feline will, and when they had 
reached the poreh, where jessamine grew 
in waving garlands, looked inquiringly 
at the two chairs there. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, at once, “let’s sit 
here. It’s such a splendid day.” 

Hallett took the step and began ac- 
quaintance with Trot, who was wiping 
fur off her sleek sides by a back and forth 
weaving against his trousers leg, purring 
her satisfaction meantime. 

“You set right down,” said Mrs. Pratt. 
“T’ve got some nice root beer.” 

Presently Lucy had off her hat, and 
they were all, except Trot, drinking 
beer very happily. The old lady set her 
glass down. 

“You friends of his?’ she asked. 
There was a sudden added keenness in 
her eyes. Lucy wondered if the reporter 
had haunted her. 

“We never saw him, either of us,” she 
said, with an instant candor. “ But we 
admire, we love what he has written al- 
most more than anything else. Just 
think! you had him a whole summer!” 

The suddenness of that sympathetic 
onslaught found its response. The old 
lady’s face brightened. It took on a dry, 
shrewd smile. 

“°Twas a kind of a pleasant summer,” 
she said. 

“T suppose he used to sit here on this 
very porch and talk,” said Lucy, cleverly. 

Hallett looked at the ground, and felt 
as if a crystal were forming and as if he, 
moving, might jar the atoms. 

“ Oftentimes,” said Mrs. Pratt. 

“Now, if I were you, I suppose I 
should remember every word he said. 
You see, I like him so.” 

Mrs. Pratt took off her spectacles and 
held them in one hand. It seemed as if 
in the resultant haze she could think 
better. 

“Some things I remember,” she said. 
“T used to plan to set out everything in 
the spring, but he was possessed to have 
me do it in the fall.” 
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“ Oh, in the garden ?”’ 

“Yes. "Twas all about the gordin.” 
Mrs. Pratt looked a mild surprise. “ You 
see, *twas summer time when he was here, 
and that made it natural to think about 
the gardin. He started that poppy ved.” 

“That poppy bed!” Lucy was looking 
at it with instant reverence—a neat oblong 
where light-green leaves were showing. 

“ No, no, dear,” said Mrs. Pratt. “ Not 
them same plants, though they did come 
from the seed I saved from his. He 
sowed it in that very place the fall he 
was here, not long before he went away.” 

Lucy feared lest the thin trickle of 
reminiscence might find a boulder or 
choke itself in sand. 

“Was Trot here that summer?” she 
asked, idiotically, because Trot at that 
moment essayed a paw on her knee. 

“ Oh yes, Trot was a kitten then. Nice 
kitten as ever you see.” 

“ Did he like her?” 

“Well, I don’t recollect,” said Mrs. 
Pratt, musingly, and they could see that 
she was considering Trot’s past to the 
exclusion of Cecil Milner’s. “I guess so. 
Most folks do like a nice kitten, same as 
Trot was.” 





Lucy had cast a daring eye backward 
into the entry. 

“Mrs. Pratt,” she ventured, “ where 
did he sleep? Which was his room?” 

Mrs. Pratt began to laugh noiselessly. 

“ Well,” said she, “seems funny to tell, 
but he slept in the shed chamber.” 

“The shed chamber!” 

“Yes. "Twas a cool summer that year, 
and when he see the shed chamber nothin’ 
would do but he must have it. Tis kind 
of long and low, an old ancient sort of 9 
place. I offered to move out my wheel 
and the little flax-wheel, but he wouldn’t 
hear to’t. So he had his trunk in there 
and a good big table—we fetched that up 
out o’ the shed, he and me,—and he 
seemed to think ’twas fixed complete.” 

“Ts it just as it was?” Lucy asked, in 
a throbbing haste. “ Oh, Mrs. Pratt, you 
haven’t changed it!” 

Mrs. Pratt nodded her head in what 
looked like a slow-coming triumph. It 
seemed evident that she had a set of feel- 
ings neatly concealed, but that she kept 
them burnished to a state of great inten- 
sity, and that when she did bring them out 
they might dazzle the eye. She went on: 





“Up in the cupboard is his papers—” 

“His papers?” Lucy gasped. 

Mrs. Pratt nodded. 

“There’s some he was workin’ on the 
very day he went, away. Them pages 
were on the floor. I picked ’em up and 
saved ’em.” 

“Where are they?” Lucy asked, 
sharply. 

Mrs. Pratt regarded her with mildness. 

“Why,” said she, “they’re up there in 
the corner cupboard.” 

Lucy half rose from her seat. She 
found herself breathless. 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Pratt, with a 
sympathetic gentleness. “ Why, yes, dear, 
you can see ’em if you want.” 

Now Hallett was on his feet, and in 
a dazed way he and Luey followed 
through the kitchen and up to the shed 
chamber. Mrs. Pratt opened the door 
and went bustling in, as if there might 
be deeds to do before it was fit to weleome 
them, and they stood at the sill with an 
according reverence, Hallett looking over 
Lucy’s shoulder, her hand in his. It was 
a shadowy room full of beautiful shapes, 
from the old-fashioned bed, a carved 
four-poster, to the spinning-wheel in the 
corner and the little flax-wheel under the 
eaves. Mrs. Pratt, looking from the 
room to them with some apologetic sense 
of its having been dusted at least a week 
ago, became newly aware of the measure 
the place meant to them. 

“Why!” she said. “Why, there! 
Well, come in. You set here, if you 
want, and I'll run down and see about 
dinner. i’m goin’ to have you stop.” 
But before she went she threw open the 
door of the narrow corner cupboaru. 
“They’re in there,” she said, “the pa- 
pers. You can look at ’em if you want. 
You'll know how to treat ’em, but I 
guess they ain’t of value to anybody but 
me. Now, Trot, yau come along down- 
stairs. You needn’t think you’re goin’ 
to poke your nose into everything that’s 
goin’ on.” But again, after one of her 
futile starts, she stopped to say, “ That 
bundle in there directed to him is what 
come after he went away.” 

Lucy made a noiseless rush to the 
cupboard and took out an oblong pack- 
age done up in brown paper and ad- 
dressed, in a woman’s hand, to Cecil 
Milner, Esquire. 
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“You never sent it to him!” she cried. 

“ He said not to,” Mrs. Pratt returned. 
“He left kind of sudden. I always 
thought he had news from somewhere, 
bad news maybe, and he says, ‘ Mrs. 
Pratt, you send on the letters if the post- 
master lets any slip by him, but there’s 
a bundle of proof comin’, he says, ‘ any 
minute, and you needn’t bother about 
that.’ He said he should see ’em at the 
office on the way, and he’d have ’em strike 
off some more—” 

“Yes! yes!” the two listeners found 
themselves saying together. “ Yes!” 

“Se it come, and I’ve always kep’ it 
up here. I kimder liked to see his name 
on the bundle.” Again she returned to 
add: “ Seems if I was rememberin’ more 
and more of what he used to talk about. 
One thing we used to thresh out by 
the hour. I tell you we had it hot 
and heavy.” 

“ What was it?’ Lucy asked. 

“ Tongues and sounds. He never could 
abide ’em. I made him as good a but- 
ter sauce as ever you see, but he said 
they were—well, I dum’no’ exactly what 
he did say. But he made it up on 
beet greens.” 

She was really gone. Lucy and Hallett 
looked at each other a full minute. He 
was pale and she was flaming red. Then, 
together, they went forward to the corner 
cupboard and she waited for him to take 
down a sheet of paper covered with the 
beautiful precise hand they knew. He 
pored over it a moment. She could wait 
no longer. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“The ‘Gate of Horn.’ The middle of 
ihe story, where she goes to France.” 

“ Ah! then he’d copied it. That pack- 
age, Hallett! That's not proof.” 

“ What is it?” asked Hatett, stupidly. 

“Proof never was sent like that. Look 
at the handwriting. Look at the seal.” 
As she spoke, her clever audacious fingers 
were slipping the string. 

He was aghast. 

“You’re not going to open it?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? He hasn’t a rela- 
tive on earth. As for his friends—if 
we’re not friends, adorers!” The edge 
of the seal cracked neatly upward. She 
put in a testing thumb and finger and 
drew forth a letter. Hailett stood apart, 
watching her. It seemed to him, as to 


her, as if they were in some strange new 
world where property rights were logical, 
and he who could estimate a thing like 
this was the one to own it. 

“It’s his handwriting,” he offered, his 
voice choking with the thought. 

“Yes. And there’s no postmark. 
These letters weren’t mailed. They were 
put under a stone in the Taylor grounds, 
in the foolish old way, or they were 
slipped into a hand—” 

“Is that her name on the envelope?” 

“Yes. And it begins,” said Lucy, in 
a clear, high voice, “the letter begins, 
‘ Dearest.’ Read it.” She spread it be- 
fore him, and togcther they read. Here 
Cecil Milner had poured out his heart to 
a woman he loved. This was the first 
letter, the beginning of his revelation 
to her. He told her, in swift, clear 
phrases, what it had been to him to find 
her. It had been first a flood of light. 
The light had illuminated his poor house 
of life. How plain a place it was for 
her to enter! But she must enter, be 
its architect and builder, or the house 
itself would fall. His way of telling it 
all, quite simply as he did it, was, perhaps, 
like a description of sunrise by a poet 
who had only just seen the sun. He had 
been writing about love all his life, he 
toid her, writing and thinking about it, 
and he had awaited it, too, for himself, in 
an expectation not so very calm Now 
here she was, the figure in his dream. 
She stood there with that sun flooding 
her; and she was real. 

They finished reading together, like 
race-horses flying and coming neck and 
neck to the end, his dear name signed 
after a protestation their eyes blinded to 
see. Hallett had been holding the sheet. 
He put it carefully into its folds and 
laid it down, his hands trembling. 

“Lucy!” he whispered. “ Lucy!” 

She was in his arms and their lips 
had touched. It was Hallett always be- 
fore this, the unpractical, dreaming one, 
who thought first of possibilities. 

“A house couldn’t cost much if it’s 
no bigger than this,” he said, with 
great certainty. 

“ No.” 

“You don’t want to live in town?” 

She shook her head, and then mutely 
dropped it to his shoulder. But in a 
moment she remembered Cecil Milner. 
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She withdrew from her lover and took 
up the letter from the table, holding it 
delicately, as if ite right to be guarded 
gave it new fragility. 


“What hall we de about it?” she 
nakod 

Hie eves had travelled to the package, 
open at the end now and showing the 
torn edges of other envelope 

“There are twelve, at least,” he an 
wered “What a haul for Tommy At 
wood!” 

“What a haul for anybody!” 

‘Rut he’s the only one with the in 


fornal cleverness to get them 
“Mra, Pratt won't let him (lan you 
1 he adored (‘ye il Milner?” 


Ah well, he’d find arguments even 


for her Let him enee emell if out and 
he ‘d haw specious rerneon for need 
ime it or Milner’a good, hie name 
or tame something,’ 

Perla, need them, Hal?’ 

I do neea them,’ He wmneant it 
furiousls “1 need hia heart, the core 
of hie heart, tf I’m to write a life of 
him.” 

“Tlailett, vou'r not going to print 
them ¢” 
She hung upon hia anewer ns if it 


might weld them or part them foreve 
Hallett looked at her with hia wide, un 
worldly gaze It held surprise that al 
eould nak 

“No,” he aaid. “ Why, nol” 

She gave a little ned, all aatiafaction, 

“'They’re not safe here,” he added, 
frowninglLy, 

‘Shall we have her up and tell her 
what we've done?” 

“ Yea We've got to,” 

Luey atepped to the head of the stairs. 

Mra, Pratt!” ehe ealled 

They heard her moving about the 
kitchen with a brisk lightness, Pre 
ently she anewered the call and came up, 
a kitehen knife in her hand, her face 
bearing some signe of vexation, Hut it 
wae not for them, 


Sometimes seems to me I never'll 
try to use an old potato,” she declared 
“But what's anybody goin’ to do—new 
ones not come and old ones as they be ¢ 
It’s betwixt hay and grass with them, 
as ‘tie with everything else.” 

Hallett began, and Luey admired the 
crisp decision of his tone. 


“ Mra. Pratt, we opened that package.” 
The old 


whether in anger or not it was impossible 


lacdy’s eves snapped once, 
to Bay, 

“Well!” she remarked, and waited 

Luey rushed tumultueualy in 

“We couldn't help it, Mr Pratt 
There isn’t a person apeaking the Eng 
lish language today that could have 
helped it, knowing that package belonged 
to Mr. Milner.” Mra, Pratt compressed 
her lips alightly ller ahrewd eves wer 
“Oh, | know it,” Lue 


“You are 


thinking you didn’t open it But then 


plainly satirical 


nnewered, reading the wlance 


you thought it wae proof. It’ 
“What ie it, then?” 


‘It's letters, his own letter 


written to 
ome one he dearly loved. They wer 
returned to him,” 


“ar 


was that woman,” said Myre. Prate, 
in © quick self-betrayal, 

Hallett and Lucy’ exchanged a glance 
Then it wae known there that eumme 
Felicia May had beund the giant to her 


car, and everybody aeaw 


“We have read one of the letters,” 
Levey continued 

Mra. Pratt's eve were on the pack age 
in Hallett’s hand 

*So pow you want ‘em to print,” abe 
commented, alowl in on tone betraying 


nothing 
“We want them,” Luey went on, awift 
ly ‘We want them—to burn, Nobody 
has any right to these lettera now, hav 
they, Mra, Pratt?” 
The old woman siowly ahook her head 
Her lip 


seemed to be 


uffueed her eyes 
“ Poor boy had ahe 


Again they had a glimpse into 


\ dimness 
moved, 
aying, 
her understanding of what had gone be 
fore. It seemed to make that summer, 
the last one he had had, an intolerable 
one for him to have borne, for them to 
Kven thie woman who served 
him with the needful things of life must 
have seen him sometimes off his 


remember. 


guard, 
pallid, distraught, if the siren flouted 
him. Perhaps she had watched him in 
Felicia’a train, when that young beauty 
trailed her aplendor across New Eng 
land, thenee to return to India, ite suns 
and mysteries, 

“Well,” said Mra, Pratt, “you want 
to burn ’em now?” 

“Now,” said Hallett. He was still 
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holding them with a firmness that indi- 
cated his intention not to relinquish them 
save for a purpose he approved. The 
room was very still. Bees hummed loud- 
ly outside the window, and leaves stirring 
there made their soft sound audible. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Pratt again, at 
length. Her voice moved in an eloquent, 
still way, as if younger motherhood cried 
in her. “I guess we might as well go 
down to the fireplace. You fetch ’em, 
if you feel to.” She led the way, and 
Hallett, with the letters, followed next. 
They went througk the kitchen, where 
dinner was beginning, and the pot, wait- 
ing for the unworthy potatoes, boiled 
merrily, and so on into the guarded quiet 
of the parlor, where the closed blinds gave 
a green seclusion, and the air between 
their slats stirred dried grasses and the 
peacock feathers over the glass. Mrs. 
Pratt led them to the hearth. 

“T had the stove took out in the early 
fall when he was here, she said. “He 
was terrible set against air-tights. There! 
here’s the fireplace just as ’twas.” 

Hallett gave the package over to Lucy, 
and then walked away to regard the por- 
trait of General Grant. Lucy turned to 
Mrs. Pratt. 

“Don’t you think you’d better do it?” 
she asked. 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Pratt. “You 
see to it, just as you feel to, same as if 
J wasn’t here.” 

Lucey unfolded the first letter and laid 
it fluttering on the andirons. She lighted 
it, and one after another drew forth the 


‘‘Nunc et Latentis...’ 
BY BRIAN 


rest and burned them at the flame. Hal- 


‘lett still had his back turned, and Mrs. 


Pratt gazed at the mantel, evidently at 
the picture of a stern-looking man with 
long hair and a dickey. Once she lifted 
it from the shelf and ran her apron hem 
along the top of the case, to remove an 
imagined grain of dust. 

“There!” said Lucy, at length. 
“There!” She wanted to add, “There 
is Cecil Milner’s heart,” but the event 
had passed too quietly to admit of fer- 
vid comment. 

“There!” said Mrs. Pratt, in echo. 
“Now I'll see about dinner. You go 
where you’re a mind to, out in the gar- 
din, ox set right here. I'll call you when 
it’s ready.” 

After she had gone, Hallett turned 
abruptly and came back to the ftreplace, 
where Lucy stood as if distraught over a 
sacrifice that had cost. He put his arm 
about her, and she turned to him. 

“We've burned up what the world 
can’t duplicate,” he said, passionately. 
She nodded. “ Rossetti, Keats — there 
they are, blossoming, flaming to eternity. 
His letters—” 

She drew herself away and faced him. 

“Wasn’t it right?” 

“Yes, it was right; but it’s bitter, 
bitter.” 

“You’re not sorry ?” 

“Oh, I can’t be sorry. Somehow they 
were ours, his and ours. They’ve passed 
on something to us. He could only 
dream it. We’ll live it for him, dear- 
est—dearest !” 


’ 


HOOKER 


LOOM, and the sound of your breath, 
Longing—and then your lips, 
And a heart that faltereth, 
And the soft surge of your breast— 
Then a slow sigh that slips 


Into a sob. Then—rest, 
Gloom . . . and the sound of your breath. 
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The Art of Edmund C. Tarbell 


BY 


T is the beauty of things, as disclosed 
to the eye, that Edmund C. Tarbell 
paints. In the opinion of many peo- 

ple this fact at onee places him in a 
class inferior to that occupied by 
called painters of ideas. They admit he 
is a very skilful painter; that perhaps, 
within the range of his choice, no man 
excels him in technical ability. But they 
will add, in a tone of impregnable con- 
viction: “ He is little more than a tech- 
nician. Im vain one searches his work 
for the evidence of elevated thought, for 
the expression of exalted sentiment. He 
is a man without ideas or ideals.” 

The latter charge has been publicly 
brought against American painters; and 
I propose to examine it in its general 
aspect and in particular reference to 
Tarbell. The phrase occurred in an 
editorial in The Independent. The 
writer, after enumerating some of the 
preponderating forces of thought and 
conduct which are to-day fermenting in 
American life, asks what the artists of 
America are doing toward embodying 
these ideals. How do they respond to 
the intense patriotism of the country, 
to the new religion of humanity in its 
conflict with disease and crime, to the 
eager spirit of uplift, to the thousand 
and one ways in which the modern mind 
is triumphing anew and more conclusive- 
ly over matter? In view of that which 
science is accomplishing for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind, what is to be thought 
of painting? The artist seems to hold 
himself aloof, to have no part or lot in 
the procession of progress, to be cold to 
the enthusiasms that kindle his fellow 
citizens. He seems to be without ideals 


s0- 


or ideas. 

Here, for example, is Tarbell. Where 
in his pictures shall we find an echo of 
the spiritual and mental conflict that is 
seething around him? He has retired 
into a quiet backwater, far from the real 
stream of thought and conduct, to paint 
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little glimpses of his uwn home and 
studio surroundings; exquisitely choice, 
perhaps, but small in intent, compared 
with the grandeur of possibilities and 
accomplishments in other fields. The 
subjects of his brush are realities, to be 
sure; but trivial ones; little matters of 
merely Those 
weightier matters of spiritual and mental 
import he ignores. True, in a portrait 
or two—for example, in that of Presi- 
dent Seelye of Smith College—he touches 
a deeper note; but this only stirs a greater 
wonder that the majority of his work 
should be so apart from what is assumed 
to be the spirit of the time. 

The above, I think, is a fair reflection 
of the layman’s attitude toward the sub- 
ject of painting in America. He is per- 
plexed and dissatisfied by what he con- 
ceives to be the lack of ideals and ideas. 
He fails to recognize that the status of 
painting has changed; that in the revolv- 
tion of events the scope of its ideals and 
possibilities is materially different from 
what it was in the great days of the past. 
I doubt, for my own part, if more than 
a few, even of the artists themselves, 
recognize this. They are nourished on 
the artistic achtevements of the past, 
make their tour of the Old World, and 
then return home to enter upon a faint 
attempt to emulate the old-time methods 
and ideals, not realizing how completely 
the dead past is buried and a new order 
of life is in the ascendant. 

Narrowed down to the simplest terms, 
the change which has taken place in the 
scope of painting is that, whereas in the 
past it was pre-eminently an art of repre- 
sentation, to-day it should be an inter- 
pretation of expression. To the Renais- 
sance it was an expansive and decorative 
exposition of the common and collective 
belief in religion, and of the more re- 
stricted but fully as fervent enthusiasm 
for the recovered philosophy of classic 
Greece. It was an anthropomorphic art; 


ocular consciousness. 
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on the one hand embodying the dogmas 
and story of the Christian faith, on the 
other hand giving splendid concrete form 
to the belief in life. It was suited to the 
people of its time—a Southern race, for 
the most part unlettered, sensuous, and 
practical. Its example survived with 
constantly dwindling lustre through two 
centuries, during which the worship of 
the human form as the highest embodi- 
ment of beauty persisted. Under various 
treatments of imagined idealism, really 
more than less materialistic, the repre- 
sentation of the concrete, the flesh and 


blood of matter, was the artisi’s ideal. ~ 


With hosts of them it still is to-day. 
They have not noticed the change in the 
relation of their art to life. ~ 

For no longer is there a need for the 
painter to occupy himself with repre- 
sentation. The spread of education has 
opened up new fields of thought and ex- 
perience, which painting is powerless to 
represent. In rivalry with literature 
painting is a dead language; pitted 
against the exactness and scope of sci- 
ence, it is utterly inadequate; regarded 
as an art of representation, it is but food 
for children, fit only for men and women 
whose minds have not passed beyond the 
child stage of picture books. 

Accordingly, people, whose minds are 
grasping the real problems of life but who 
still look to pictures mainly for repre- 
sentation, are baffled and have lost in- 
terest in art; while painters who cling 
to the old traditions of art, discovering 
the indifference of the more intelligent 
people, lay the blame upon them and 
prate of the lack of an “ art atmosphere ” 
in this country. 

On the other hand, for painting, treat- 
ed as an art of interpreting expression, 
there is a need that is constantly growing. 
Science, which in one direction has multi- 
plied the issues of materialism, has in 
another opened up hitherto undreamed- 
of possibilities to man’s imagination. 
Alike to satisfy these spiritual cravings 
and to alleviate the materialism, there is 
a new and higher realization of the need 
of beauty. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this wide continent with its 
striving millions there is a conscience, al- 
ready stirred to the sense of beauty, eager 
to be quickened to a livelier participation 
therein. But it is a conscience, mostly 


unculturec according to the old stand- 
ards; readily moved, however, by ideas, 
—ideas, for example, concerning country, 
home, and local loyalty; abstract concep- 
tions that stimulate enthusiastic concrete 
results. The latter the people themselves 
will see to; what they look for from the 
artist is the stimulus to the abstract ideal. 
They are hungry to be awakened to a 
sense of beauty in the abstract. 

Apropos of this, I was struck by the 
recent remark of a Minneapolitan—a 
business man, and yet no novice in the 
appreciation of art. He was alluding to 
the two decorations by Edwin H. Blash- 
field in the Capitol at St. Paul. The 
one which represents in allegorical fash- 
ion the State’s resources did not seem to 
attract him particularly; but he was en- 
tiusiastic over “ The Source of the Mis- 
sissippi,” “because,” said he, “the artist 
has expressed so wonderfully the feeling 
of the Minnesota forests.” 

To a corresponding expression of the 
spirit of nature, I have no doubt, is due 
also the hold which modern landscape 
pictures have upon the American imag- 
ination. This appeal is very slightly, 
if at all, through the facts of nature 
which are represented. It is almost ex- 
clusively the result of their expression 
of abstract beauty. Interwoven with the 
latter may sometimes be a sentiment, 
more or less conveyable through words, 
that makes appeal to the spiritual or in- 
tellectual imagination. But quite as 
often it is the purely sensuous imagina- 
tion, which is stimulated by the abstract 
sensations that are produced by color, 
light and shade, and atmosphere. Men 
receive from such landscapes a feeling 
of refreshment and elevation, almost as 
detached from impressions of fact as 
the impressions excited by music. Our 
figure-painters, on the other hand, seem, 
as a body, to have missed this. They 
still regard their art as one of representa- 
tion. But Tarbell is not of these. To 
him his art is primarily, almost ex- 
clusively, a medium of expression of 
abstract beauty. 

Recognizing this, one returns to his 
pictures with a higher appreciation of 
their import. We no longer regard them 
as genre in the old sense that their sig- 
nificance is to be caleulated by their in- 
timate representation of familiar things. 
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It is true that such matters form the his own vision. Like Dewing, a pupil of 
ostensible subject of his pictures; but Boulanger and 


they are merely the necessary substratum 
of fact upon which his real intention 
must be built—the fabric of subtle sug- 
gestion to one’s sense of abstract beauty. 
True, it was not immediately that 
Tarbell showed his purpose clearly. Per- 
haps, at the outset of his career, this 
ultimate purpose was not clear even to 
Vout. CXVII.—No. 697.—9 


Lefebvre, he could hav 
teachers little of his 
present conception of the possibilities ot 
his art. They would rather have directed 
his mind toward that idealization of facts 
which 


gained from his 


consists in beautifying the pro 
portions and details of the human figure, 


until it approximated to a preconceived 
standard of perfection. Such, of course 
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is the Greek tradition; which, notwith- 
standing its beauty and value, we have 
passed beyond in our craving for an ideal, 
more in keeping with our spiritual 
needs. For, in relation to the latter, 
even the Greek statue, and much more 
the modern painter’s adaptation of its 


modern artist. To this conception of the 
importance of the environment the artist 
gives expression by rendering the lighted 
atmosphere in which he views all form, 
and by interpreting through subtle anal- 
ysis their mutual relations. 

To Tarbell at the outset of his career 
this very possibly 
presented simply a 

















technical problem. 
His student days 
in Paris were co- 
incident with the 
fight for technical 
proficiency that 
found its watch- 
word in “art for 
art’s sake.” He 
was one of the 
group of American 
students who ar- 
dently espoused the 
principle, and in- 
troduced il into 
this country. They 
were misunder- 
stood at home; 
partly, perhaps, be- 
eause they did not 
as yet thoroughly 
understand them- 


. “ 
selves. Enamored 
of technical con- 
siderations, they 


seemed to be, and 
very likely were, 
inclined to regard 





these, not as means 
to an end, but as 











in themselves suf- 
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principles, are but a refined form of 
materialism. Not only are both based 
upon the beauty of what is material, but 
they are tethered to it. Form, as such, 
is at once the alpha and omega, the “ be 
all and end all” of the statue’s or pic- 
ture’s appeal. It is rather as if in an 
ugly neighborhood a man should build 
a perfect house, and dwell in it at dis- 
cord with his family. For to-day it is 
the environment in which our form of 
life exists and the relation of the one to 
the other that determine not only our 
own ideals, but those also of the truly 





ficient. In _ their 

antipathy to the 

notion of subject, 
as generally entertained by other artists 
and the public, they forced the pendulum 
to the opposite extreme and for a time 
fastened it there at a standstill. Op- 
posed to any literary or story-telling 
quality in pictures, they confined them- 
selves to subjects that seemed to involve 
no other than technical interest. “ Seem- 
ed,” I say; for most people, whether 
artists or laymen, saw nothing else in 
their work; and to-day it may be doubted 
whether they theinselves intended more. 
They were like soldiers in a great battle 
who know no more of the issue than the 
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From the ection 


circumstances in which they are imme- 
diately engaged. They shouted their war- 
did the thing that came to hand, 
and only afterwards, when the din and 


cry, 


smoke cleared away, gradually recog 
nized that the conflict had been really 
waged around the issue of expression 


versus representation. 
Moreover, it should never be forgotten 
by the laymen how fascinating and how 
difficult of acquirement is a technique 
so supple and subtly efficient as Tarbell’s. 
For a time it may well absorb the whole 
of an artist’s interest; it must involve 
a period of rigid study and application, 
during which every other consideration 
has to be regarded as of less importance. 


FOR 


THE MATINEE 


f the St. Louis Museur 


Before his « ean be trained to 
subtleties of and his hand 
brought to the suppleness and facility in 
rendering 


effects of 


the 


ve 


observation 


the exquisitely discriminated 
light 


and air in relation to 
form and color, there must of necessity 
be an ardent apprenticeship, during 


which the gradual growth in power is 


joy and purpose enough. The main ques- 


tion is—will the painter progress beyond 
this stage? Does he emerge into the 


artist, profoundly possessed with beauty, 
competent to interpret and express it? 
Unquestionably to my mind the career 
of Tarbell has satisfied this test. While 
his earlier pictures may have addressed 
themselves particularly to his technical 
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lection of 


confréres, the later ones have a message 
for all whose minds are open to beauty. 
They involve a fine quality of imag- 
ination, a fact which has been overlooked 
by some critics. Indeed, the contrary 
It has been alleged 
that his point of view is objective, that 
he concerns himself with the appearances 
of things; the inference being that in 
consequence he is lacking in that essen- 
tial qualification of an artist—the imag- 
inative faculty. Let admit that it 
is with the world of appearances that he 
is oceupied; that his visions of the world 
are exclusively those which are com- 
municated through the eye; even further, 
that they do not embrace any exceptional 


has been charged. 


us 


MENDING 


Robert Treat Paine, 2d 


or exalted views of life, but such only as 
are familiar to ordinary refined experi- 
ence. But are these admissions fatal to 
the recognition of imagination in his 
work? To many people undoubtedly they 
for we are 
the 


are, so accustomed to asso- 
of imagination with 


matters outside of our ordinary experi- 


ciate exercise 
ence, and to conceive of expression in 
terms of words; moreover, to be receptive 
only toward such spiritual impressions as 
seem to be directly related to religious and 
moral issues. Little, if at all, do we realize 
that the spiritual part of us may be the 
recipient of impressions, unrelated in a 
direct way to any of the ideals that we 
have shaped into thought and communi- 





THE ART OF 


eate in words, yet none the less valuable 
n expanding and uplifting our natures 
One of the purest of such impressions 
the actual 
is derived from the love of flowers. H ip- 
Dy the i 
omewhere removed from the city’ 


vithin reach of many of us, 


toiler in our great cities who 
strom, has his quiet little pat 
den! It 
abor which he puts into 


1 the skill 


may be that he rejoices in the 


with which he secures a 


floral 


+ 


f 
specimens; but at 


succession ¢ 
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beauty; not to make them contributory 


imported from another 
thought, 


not, but to 


to some scheme 


domain of human literary, po 


etical, or what extract from 


the flowers themselves their extreme pos 


sibilities of loveliness. To that extent 
you may call him objective; for his 
single interest, as is that of every artist 


: ; 
who has the true painters vision, is 


occupied with the beauty of external 


appearances. Unless this is recognized. 





noments, as when 
he quits the garden 
in the morning, or 
in the 
evening, or lounges 
about it in the re- 
pose of Sunday, th 
that he 
one of 


returns to it 


impression 
receives is 
purely abstract hap- 
piness in beauty. 


And is 


spiritual 


there no 
satisfac 


tion in it? Does it 
not cleanse his 
spirit of the moil 
of life, refresh and 
strengthen him for 
the duties of his 


Nor 


against the possible 


calling? 


bigness and impor- 
tance of these duties 
does he measure the 


comparative insig 
nificance of those 


borders. If 
he thinks at all 
about the matter, 


flower 




















will he not divine 
that the import of 
these flowers is that 
they are a tiny con- 
crete expression of the immeasurable con- 
ception of beauty? And, so divining, he 
will not seek to measure the influence 
upon his life of that portion of beauty. 
It is enough that his spirit is cleansed, 
refreshed, and fortified. 

Similarly allured by beauty, Tarbell 
works in that garden which is particular- 
ly the painter’s own—the domain of vis- 
ible things. He the flowers 
as it for their 


cultivates 
the sake of 
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one cannot begin to appreciate the quali- 
ties of his work. Nor is it possible to 
do so if one cannot also accept this posi- 
the 


painting 


tion as pre-eminently proper for 
painter. If that 
shall be made a vehicle for ideas which 
compete with those of the poet, the his- 


torian, and the dramatist, 


you insist 


you must look 
elsewhere for their representation. 

But within this 
interpreting the 


domain of 
the 


restricted 


beauty of visible 
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world, it is too frequently assumed 
that there is no scope for the creative 
vision of the imagination. It is true 
that some artists have been content to 
call themselves “ realists,” and have pro- 
fessed no other motive than merely to 
represent things as they appear to the 
eye. But even in that case it is de- 
batah'e whether this were not rather a 
pose than an actual fact of consciousness, 
whether the spiritual significance of the 
appearance did not really appeal to them. 
I find it difficult to study the “ Funeral 
at Ornans” without a conviction that 
Courbet’s imagination as well as his eye 
had been affected; and we know in the 
case of our own sculptor, Saint-Gandens, 
how his “ Lincoln” and “ Peter Cooper,” 
though most closely based upon the facts 
of sight, are yet informed with the 
creative breath; as truly works of the 
imagination as any you can name. In- 
deed, so to invest the ordinary, every- 
day appearances with an abstract quality 
that profoundly stirs the imagination 
must involve an extraordinary exercise 
of imagination on the artist’s part. 
One might argue that it is the highest 
form of the imaginative gift; at any 
rate, that it is the one most suited to 
an age like ours, which is necessarily 
preoccupied with the realities of mate- 
rial development. 

Recognizing, then, that an artist may 
approach his subject in a manner purely 
objective and yet inform his interpreta- 
tion of it with the subjectivity of his 
own imagination, we are in a mood to 
appreciate the scope and quality of Tar- 
bell’s art. We are no longer occupied 
with the actual subjects he has chosen, 
so much as with the way in which he has 
expressed and interpreted their inherent 
beauty. We become aware that the sub- 
jects have been viewed with no ordinary 
eye, but with a rare vision that is keenly 
sensitive to the most subtle and intan- 
gible and fugitive evidences of beauty; 
that these have been comprehended with 
a sensuous intellectuality, which knows 
how to unify all these myriad nuances 
into a chord of complete harmony, and 
with an imagination that feels this 
beauty in its relation to the conception 
of beauty in the abstract. Particularly 
is this true of Tarbell’s latest works 
that are the expression of his full ma- 
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turity both of self-realization and tech- 
nical efficiency. 

The well known artist-critic, Philip L. 
Hale, has put on record his belief that 
Tarbell’s “The Venetian Blind” is “ the 
best picture that has been done in Amer- 
ica.” The words were written in 1898, 
and Mr. Hale, I imagine, would be dis- 
posed to question their present validity 
in view of his friend’s latest achieve- 
ments. Moreover, one may suspect, the 
judgment had particular, if not exclu- 
sive, reference to the technical problems 
involved in the picture and to the as- 
surance of their solution. His opinion, 
it will be remembered, was so far en- 
dorsed by the Jury of the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburg that they awarded 
the picture the gold medal. For my own 
part, I must admit that it never appealed 
to me as deeply as do, for example, “A 
Girl Crocheting,” “ Breakfast on the 
Piazza,” or “Girls Reading.” In these, 
if I mistake not, there is superior evi- 
dence of technical skill, a more complete 
merging of the means in the end; a 
closer approximation to Whistler’s dic- 
tum that a work of art is finished when 
all traces of the means by which it has 
been produced have disappeared. But 
aside from technical considerations such 
as these, the later pictures I have named 
and many others stir my imagination to 
a degree that “The Venetian Blind” 
failed to do. In them one loses con- 
sciousness of the model and surround- 
ings, gets beyond the jangle of studio 
jargon, and finds oneseif in that region 
of pure delight in which the actual sense 
consciousness has become rarefied into 
abstract sensation. 

Lest this sound to some readers ab- 
surdly transcendental, let me drop down, 
even at the risk of astonishing and per- 
haps offending the artist, to a more com- 
prehensible plane—a moral one. But to 
me “Girls Reading” seems a lesson in 
the holiness-of beauty. In the hush that 
pervades the room, the pensive tender- 
ness of the various silhouettes of dark 
against light; in the reverence, if I may 
say so, that impregnates the harmony of 
the whole, I discover, idealized with in- 
expressible charm, the possible beauty 
of the home life. Such a lesson, of 
course, was not intended by the artist; 
yet so profoundly has he explored the 
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visible beauty of the scene, and so inform- 
ed it with creative spirit, that the pic- 
ture is at once an expression of the beauty 
of holiness and the holiness of beauty. 
Imagine for a moment, if it is not too 
great an effort to your feelings, a paint- 
er starting out to convey this 
tion by direct representation. The com- 
parative banality of the probable resu!t 
would illustrate the point with which I 
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began, that in substituting expression for 
representation and affecting us by ab 
stract suggestion rather than by concrete 
facts Tarbell 
to the mental 
his time. 
of symbolism by which the modern mind 
i “the 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 
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Nor absent from the 
best of his portraits. It is notably pres- 
the beautiful example, 
“ Portrait of President Seelye of Smith 
College.” 
idea of its distinction; and of the min- 
gling of alertness and placidity, so in- 
dicative of mental, moral, and physical 
aristocracy. 


is this quality 
ent in recent 


The reproduction conveys an 


But in the absence of color 
it fails to suggest how everything within 
the frame is harmonized with the feeling 


Heart’s 
BY 


CHARLOTTE 


READING 


f Mrs. Daniel Merriman 


of the figure, and made to contribute to 
a single impression, the spirit of which 
is not only dignified benignity, but a 
choice from the petty 
world. In its 
spiritual 


aloofness 
turbances of the inter- 
pretation of environment it 
impresses one, as many of this artist’s 
later works do, with in- 
finitely finer than the temporary and 
individual—with a suggestion of the per- 
manent and universal. 
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ND shall I clutch at dear departing things, 


While leaf and tree in silent splendor part? 


Go, little joys! and welcome, fluttering wings 


That brush my clinging sorrows from my heart! 
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The Testing of Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XV 
ONDON was in full season. But it 
was a cold May, and both the town 
and its inhabitants wore a gray and 
pinched aspect. Under the east wind, 
an unsavory dust blew along Piccadilly; 
the ladies were still in furs; the trees 
were venturing out reluctantly, showing 
many a young leaf bitten by night 
frosts; the Park had but a scanty crowd; 
and the drapers, oppressed with summer 
goods, saw their muslins and gauzes 
in the windows give up their freshness 
for naught. 

Nevertheless the ferment of political 
and social life had seldom been greater. 
A royal wedding in the near future was 
supposed to account for the vigor of 
London’s social pulse ; the streets indeed 
were already putting up poles and deco- 
rations. And a general election, expected 
in the autumn, if not before, accounted 
for the vivacity of the clubs, the heat of 
the newspapers, and the energy of the 
House of Commons, where all-night sit- 
tings were lightly risked by the Govern- 
ment, and recklessly challenged by the 
Opposition. Everybody was playing to the 
gallery—i. e., the country. Old members 
were wooing their constituencies afresh; 
young candidates were spending feverish 
energies on new hazards, and anxiously 
inquiring at what particular date in the 
campaign tea- parties became unlawful. 
Great issues were at stake; for old par- 
ties were breaking up under the pressure 
of new interests and passions; within the 
Liberal party the bubbling of new faiths 
was at its crudest and hottest; and those 
who stood by the slow and safe ripening 
of Freedom, from “ precedent to prece- 
dent,” were in much anxiety as to what 
shape or shapes might ultimately emerge 
from a brew so strong and heady. Which 
enly means that now, as always, Whigs 
end Radicals were at odds; and the 
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“unauthorized programme” of the day 
was sending its fiery cross through the 
towns and the industrial districts of 
the north. 

A debate of some importance was go- 
ing on in the House of Commons. The 
Tory Government had brought in a land 
bill, intended no doubt rather as bait 
for the electors than practical polities. 
It was timid and ill drafted, and the 
Opposition, in days when there were still 
some chances in debate, joyously meant 
to kill it, either by frontal attack or by 
obstruction. But in the opinion of the 
Left Wing of the party, the chief weapon 
of its killing should be the promise of a 
much larger and more revolutionary 
measure from the Liberal side. The 
powerful Right Wing, however, largely 
represented on the front bench, held that 
you could no more make farmers than 
saints by Act of Parliament, and that 
only by slow and indirect methods could 
the people be drawn back to the land. 
There was in fact little difference be- 
tween them and the front bench oppo- 
site, except a difference in method; only 
the Whig brains were the keener; and in 
John Ferrier the Right Wing had a per- 
sonality and an oratorical gift, which the 
whole Tory party admired and envied. 

There had been a party meeting on 
the subject of the bill, and Ferrier and 
the front bench had on the whole ecar- 
ried the endorsement of their policy. 
But there was an active and discon- 
tented minority, full of rebellious proj- 
ects for the general election. 

On this particular afternoon Ferrier 
had been dealing with the Government 
bill on the lines laid down by the meet- 
ing at Grenville House. His large 
pale face,—the face of a student rather 
than a politician,—with its small eyes, 
and overhanging brows; the straight 
hair and massive head; the heavy figure 
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closely buttoned in the familiar frock 
coat; the gesture easy, animated, still 
young;—on these well known aspects a 
crowded House had bent its undivided 
attention. Then Ferrier sat down; a 
bore rose; and out flowed the escaping 
tide to the lobbies and the Terrace. 

Markham found himself on the Ter- 
race, among a group of malcontents. 
Barton,—grim and unkempt, prophet 
eyes blazing, mouth contemptuous; the 
Scotchman McEwart, who had been one 
of the New Year’s visitors to Tallyn, 
tall, wiry, red-haired, the embodiment of 
all things shrewd and efficient; and two 
or three more. A young London mem- 
ber was holding forth, masking what 
was really a passion of disgust, in a 
slangy nonchalance. 

“What's the good of turning these 
fellows out—will anybody tell me?—if 
that’s all Ferrier can do for us? Think 
I prefer ’em to that kind of mush! As 
for Barton,—I’ve had to hold him down 
by the coat tails!” 

Barton allowed the slightest glint of 
a smile to show itself for an instant. 
The speaker—Roland Lankester—was one 
of his few weaknesses. But the frown 
returned. He strolled along with his 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes on the 
ground; his silence was the silence of 
one in whom the fire was hot. 

“ Most disappointing—all through!—” 
said McEwart with emphasis. “The 
facts wrongly chosen—the argument ab- 
surd. It ll take all the heart out of our 
fellows in the country.” 

Markham looked up. 

“Well, it isn’t for want of pressure. 
Ferrier’s life hasn’t been worth living 
this last month.” 

The tone was ambiguous. It fitted 
either with defence or indictment. 

The London member—Roland Lankes- 
ter,—who was a friend of Marion Vin- 
eent, and of Frobisher, represented an 
East End constituency, and lived there, 
—looked at the speaker with a laugh. 
“That’s perfectly true. What have we 
all been doing but ‘gingering’ Ferrier 
for the last six months? And here’s the 
result! No earthly good in wearing one- 
self to fiddle strings over this election! 
I shall go and keep pigs in Canada!” 

The group strolled along the Terrace, 
leaving behind them an animated crowd, 


all busy with the same subject. In the 
middle of it they passed Ferrier himself, 
—flushed,—with the puffy eyes of a man 
who never gets more than a quarter al- 
lowance of sleep; his aspect nevertheless 
smiling and defiant, and a crowd of 
friends round him. The wind blew chill 
up the river, crisping the incoming tide; 
and the few ladies who were being en- 
tertained at tea drew their furs about 
them, shivering. 

“He'll have to go to the Lords!—that’s 
flat—if we win this election. If we come 
back, the new members will never stand 
him; and if we don’t,—well, 1 suppose, 
in that ease, he as well as any- 
body else.” 

The remarks were McEwart’s. Lan- 
kester turned a sarcastic eye upon him. 

“Don’t you be unjust, my boy. Fer- 
rier’s one of the smartest Parliamentary 
hands England has ever turned out.” 

At this Barton roused. 

“ What’s the good of that?’ he asked, 
with quiet ferocity, in his strong Lan- 
cashire accent. “What does Ferrier’s 
smartness matter to us? The Labor men 
are sick of it! All he’s asked to do, is 
to run straight!—as the party wants him 
to run.” 

“All right. Ad leones!—Ferrier to 
the Lords. I’m agreeable. Only, I don’t 
know what Markham will say to it.” 

Lankester pushed back a very shabby 
pot-hat to a still more rakish angle, but- 
toning up an equally shabby coat the 
while against the east wind. He was a tall 
fair-haired man, a writer on social sub- 
jects; broad-shouldered, loose-limbed; half 
a Dane in race and aspect, with a Fran- 
cisean passion for poverty and the poor. 
But a certain humorous tolerance for all 
sorts and conditions of men, made him 
friends in all camps. Bishops consulted 
him,. the Socialists claimed him; per- 
haps it was the East End children who 
possessed him most wholly. Nevertheless 
there was a fierce strain in him; he 
could be a fanatic, even a hard fanatic, 
on occasion. 

Markham did not show much readi- 
ness to take up the reference to himself. 
As he walked beside the others, his slen- 
der elegance, his handsome head, and 
fashionable clothes marked him out from 
the rugged force of Barton, the middle- 
class alertness of McEwart, the rubbed 
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apostolicity of Lankester. But the face 
was fretful and worried. 

“Ferrier has not the smallest inten- 
tion of going to the Lords!” he said at 
last; not without a touch of impatience. 

“That’s the party’s affair.” 

“The party owes him a deal too much 
to insist upon anything against his will.” 

“Does it!—does it!” said Lankester. 
“Ferrier always reminds me of a cat we 
possessed at home,—who brought forth 
many kittens. She loved them dearly, 
and licked them all over—tenderly—all 
day. But by the end of the second day, 
they were always dead. Somehow—she 
had killed them all. That’s what Ferrier 
does with all our little Radical measures 

loves ’em all—and kills ’em all.” 

McEwart flushed. 

“Well, it’s no good talking,” he said, 
doggedly; “we’ve done enough of that! 
There will be a meeting of the Forward 
Club next week, and we shall decide on 
our line of action.” 

“Broadstone will never throw him 
over.” Lankester threw another glance 
at Markham. “ You'll only waste your 
breath.” 

Lord Broadstone was the veteran lead- 
er of the party; who in the event of vic- 
tory at the polls would undoubtedly be 
Prime Minister. 

“ He can take Foreign Affairs, and go 
to the Lords in a blaze of glory,” said 
McEwart. “But he’s impossible!/—as 
leader in the Commons. The party 
wants grit—not dialectic.” 

Markham still said nothing. The oth- 
ers fell to discussing the situation in 
much detail, gradually elaborating what 
were in truth the first outlines of a seri- 
ous campaign against Ferrier’s leader- 
ship. Markham listened, but took no 
active part in it. It was plain, however, 
that none of the group felt himself in 
any way checked by Markham’s presence 
or silence. 


Presently Markham—the debate in the 
House having fallen to levels of du!ness, 
“measureless to man,”—remembered that 
his mother had expressed a wish that he 
might come home to dinner. He left the 
House, lengthening his walk for exercise, 
by way of Whitehall and Piccadilly. His 
expression was still worried and preoccu- 
pied. Mechanically he stopped to look into 
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a picture-dealer’s shop, still open, some- 
where about the middle of Piccadilly. A 
picture he saw there made him start. It 
was a drawing of the chestnut woods of 
Vallombrosa, in the first flush and glitter 
of spring; with a corner of one of the 
monastic buildings, now used as a hotel. 

She was there. At an official crush 
the night before, he had heard Chide 
say to Lady Niton, that Miss Mallory 
had written to him from Vallombrosa, 
and was hoping to stay there till the end 
of June. So that she was sitting, walk- 
ing, reading, among those woods. In 
what mood?—with what courage? In 
any case she was alone; fighting her 
grief alone; looking forward to the fu- 
ture alone. Except, of course, for Mrs. 
Colwood—nice, devoted little thing! 

He moved on, consumed with regrets 
and discomfort. During the two months 
which had elapsed since Diana had left 
England, he had, in his own opinion, 
gone through a good deal. He was pur- 
sued by the memory of that wretched 
afternoon, when he had debated with 
himself whether he should not, after all, 
go and intercept her at Charing Cross, 
plead his mother’s age and frail health, 
implore her to give him time; not to 
break off all relations; to revert at least 
to the old friendship. He had actually 
risen from his seat in the House of Com- 
mons half an hour before the starting 
of the train; had made his way to the 
Central Lobby, torn by indecision; and 
had there been pounced upon by an im- 
portant and fussy constituent. Of 
course he could have shake the man off. 
But just the extra resolut:on required 
to do it, had seemed absolutely beyond 
his power; and when next he looked at 
the clock it was too late. He went back 
to the House, Launted by the imagina- 
tion of a face. She would never have 
mentioned her route, unless she had 
meant—“ Come and say good-by!”—un- 
less she had longed for a parting look 
and word. And he—coward that he was 
—had shirked it,—had denied her last 
mute petition. 

Well!—after all—might it not simply 
have made matters worse?—for her no 
less than for him? The whole thing wa 
his mother’s responsibility. He migh. 
no doubt have pushed it all through, 
regardless of consequences; he might 
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have accepted the Juliet Sparling heri- 
tage, thrown over his career, braved his 
mother, and carried off Diana by storm, 
— if, that is, she would ever have allowed 
him to make the sacrifice, as soon as she 
fully understood it. But it would have 
been one of the most Quixotic things 
ever done. He had made his effort 
to do it; and—frankly—he had not 
been capable of it. He wondered how 
many men of his acquaintance would 
have been capable of it. 

Nevertheless he had fallen seriously in 
his own estimation. Nor was he una- 
ware that he had lost a certain amount 
of consideration with the world at large. 
His courtship of Diana had been watched 
by a great many people: and at the same 
moment that it came to an end, and she 
left England, the story of her parentage 
had become known in Brookshire. There 
had been a remarkable outburst of pub- 
lic sympathy and pity; testifying no 
doubt in a striking way to the effect pro- 
duced by the girl’s personality even in 
those few months of residence. And the 
fact that she was not there, that only 
the empty house that she had furnished 
with so much girlish pleasure, remained 
to bear its mute testimony to her grief, 
—made feeling all the hotter. Brook- 
shire beheld her as a charming and in- 
nocent victim; and not being able to 
tell her so, found relief in blaming and 
mocking at the man who had not stood 
by her. For it appeared there was to be 
no engagement; although all Brookshire 
had expected it. Instead of it, came the 
announcement of the tragic truth,—the 
girl’s hurried departure,—and the pas- 
sionate feeling on her behalf of people 
like the Roughsedges, or her quondam 
critic, the Vicar. 

Markham, thereupon, had become cor- 
scious of a wind of unpopularity, blow- 
ing through his constituency. Some of 
the nice women of the neighborhood, 
with whom he had been always hitherto 
a welcome and desired guest, had begun 
to neglect him: men who would never 
have dreamed of allowing their own sons 
to marry a girl in Diana’s position, 
greeted him with a shade less consider- 
ation than usual; and the Liberal agent 
in the division had suddenly ceased to 
clamor for his attendance and speeches 
at rural meetings. There could be no 


question that by some means or other 
the story had got abroad,—no doubt in 
a most inaccurate and unjust form—and 
was doing harm. 

Reflections of this kind were passing 
through his mind as he crossed Hyde 
Park Corner on his way to Eaton Square. 
Opposite St. George’s Hospital, he sud- 
denly became aware of Sir James Chide 
on the other side of the road. At sight 
of him, Markham waved his hand, quick- 
ening his pace that he might come up 
with him. Sir James, seeing him, gave 
him a perfunctory greeting, and sudden- 
ly turned aside to hail a hansom, into 
which he jumped, and was carried 
promptly out of sight. 

Markham was conscious of a sudden 
heat in the face. He had never yet been 
so sharply reminded of a changed rela- 
tion. After Diana’s departure, he had 
himself written to Chide, defending his 
own share in the matter, speaking bit- 
terly of the action taken by his mother 
and sister, and lamenting that Diana 
had not been willing to adopt the wait- 
ing and temporizing policy, which alone 
offered any hope of subduing his moth- 
er’s opposition. Markham declared— 
persuading himself, as he wrote, of the 
complete truth of the statement,—that 
he had been quite willing to relinquish 
his father’s inheritance for Diana’s sake, 
and that it was her own action alone that 
had separated them. Sir James had 
rather coldly acknowledged the. letter, 
with the remark that few words were 
best on a subject so painful; and since 
then there had been no intimacy between 
the two men. Markham could oniy think 
with discomfort of the scene at Felton 
Park, when a man of passionate nature 
and romantic heart had allowed him ac- 
cess to the most sacred and tragic mem- 
ories of his life. Sir James felt, he sup- 
posed, that he had been cheated out of 
his confidence; cheated out of his sym- 
pathy. Well—it was unjust !— 


He reached Eaton Square in good 
time for dinner, and found his mother 
in the drawing-room. 

“You look tired, Oliver,” she said, as 
he kissed her. 

“Tt’s the east wind, I suppose,—beast- 
ly day!” 

Lady Lucy surveyed kim, as he stood, 
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moody and physically chilled, with his 
back to the fire. 

“Was the debate interesting?” 

“Ferrier made a very disappointing 
speech. All our fellows are getting 
restive.” 

Lady Lucy looked astonished. 

“Surely they ought to trust his judg- 
ment! He has done so splendidly for 
the party.” 

Markham shook his head. 

“T wish you would use your influ- 
ence,” he said, slowly. “ There is a regu- 
lar revolt coming on. A large number 
of men on our side say they won’t be 
led by him ;—that if we come in, he must 
go to the Lords.” 

Lady Lucy started. 

“Oliver!” she said, indignantly.— 
“You know it would break his heart!” 

And before both minds there rose a 
visicn of Ferrier’s future, as he himself 
certainly conceived it. A triumphant 
election—the Liberals in office,—himself, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and leader 
of the Commons,—with the reversion of 
the Premiership whenever old Lord 
Broadstone should die or retire,—this 
indeed had been Ferrier’s working un- 
derstanding with his party for years; 
years of strenuous labor, and on the 
whole of magnificent generalship. Dep- 
osition from the leadership of the Com- 
mons, with whatever compensations, could 
only mean to him, and to the world in 
general, the failure of his career. 

“They would give him Foreign Af- 
fairs, of course,” said Markham after 
a pause. 

“Nothing that they could give him 
would make up!” said Lady Lucy with 
energy. “You certainly, Oliver, could 
not lend yourself to any intrigue of 
the kind.” 

Markham shrugged his shoulders. 

“My position is not exactly agreeable! 
—I don’t agree with Ferrier; and I do 
agree with the maleontents.—Moreover, 
when we come in, they will represent the 
strongest element in the party—with the 
future in their hands.” 

Lady Lucy looked at him with spark- 
ling eyes. 

“You can’t desert him, Oliver!—not 
you!” 

“Perhaps I’d better drop out of Par- 
liament!” he said, impatiently. “The 
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game sometimes doesn’t seem worth the 
candle,” 

Lady Lucy, alarmed, laid a hand on his. 

“Don’t say those things, Oliver. You 
know you have never done so well as 
this year.” 

“Yes—up to two months ago.” 

His mother withdrew her hand. She 
perfectly understood. Oliver often al- 
lowed himself allusions of this kind, and 
the relations of mother and son were not 
thereby improved. 

Silence reigned for a few minutes. 
With a hand that shook slightly Lady 
Lucy drew towards her a small piece of 
knitting she had been oceupied with 
when Markham came in, and resumed 
it. Meanwhile there flashed through his 
mind one of those recollections that are 
only apparently incongruous. He was 
thinking of a dinner party which his 
mother had given the night before; a 
vast dinner of twenty people; all well 
fed, prosperous, moderately distinguished, 
and, in his opinion, less than moderately 
amused. The dinner had dragged; the 
guests had left early; and he had come 
back to the drawing-room after seeing 
off the last of them, stifled with yawns. 
Waste of food, waste of money, waste of 
time,—waste of everything! He had 
suddenly been seized with a passionate 
sense of the dulness of his home life; 
with a wonder how long he could go on 
submitting to it. And as he recalled 
these feelings—as of dust in the mouth 
—there struck across them an image 
from a dream world. Diana sat at the 
head of the long table; Diana in white, 
with her slender neck, and the brown 
eyes, with their dear short-sighted look, 
her smile, and the masses of her dark 
hair. The dull faces on either side faded 
away; the lights, the flowers, were for 
her—for her aione! 

He roused himself with an effort. His 
mother was putting up her knitting, 
which indeed she had only pretended to 
work at. 

“We must go and dress, Oliver. Oh! 
I forgot to tell you,—Alicia arrived an 
hour ago.” 

“ Ah?’ He raised his eyebrows indif- 
ferently. “I hope she’s well.” 

“ Brilliantly well—and as handsome 
as ever.” 

“ Any love affairs?” 
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“Several, apparently,—but nothing 
suitable,” said Lady Lucy with a smile, 
as she rose and gathered together her 
possessions. 

“It’s time, I think, that Alicia made 
up her mind. She has been out a good 
while.” 

It gave him a curious pleasure—he 
could hardly tell why—to say this slight- 
ing thing of Alicia. After all he had no 
evidence that she had done anything un- 
friendly or malicious at the time of the 
crisis. Instinctively, he had ranged her 
then and since as an enemy; as a person 
who had worked against him. But in 
truth he knew nothing for certain. Per- 
haps, after the foolish passages between 
them, a year ago, it was natural that she 
should dislike and be critical of Diana. 
As to her coming now, it was completely 
indifferent to him. It would be a good 
thing, no doubt, for his mother to have 
her companionship. 

As he opened the door for Lady Lucy 
to leave the room, he noticed her gray 
and fragile look. 

“T believe you have had enough of 
London, mother. You ought to be get- 
ting abroad.” 

“T am all right,” said Lady Lucy 
hastily. “Like you, I hate east winds. 
Oliver, I have had a charming letter 
from Mr. Heath.” 

Mr. Heath had been for some months 
Markham’s local correspondent on the 
subject of the new Liberal hall in the 
county town. Lady Lucy had recently 
sent a check to the Committee, which 
had set all their building anxieties at rest. 

Oliver looked down rather moodily 
upon her. 

“Tt’s pretty easy to write charming 
letters, when people send you money. It 
would have been more to the purpose, I 
think, if they had taken a little trouble 
to raise some themselves!” 

Lady Lucey flushed. 

“T don’t suppose Dunscombe is a place 
with many rich people in it,” she said, 
in a voice of protest, as she passed him. 
Her thoughts hurt her as she mounted 
the stairs. Oliver had not received her 
gift,—for after all it was a gift to him, 
—very graciously. And the same might 
have been said of various other things 
that she had tried to do for him, during 
the preceding months. 


As to Markham, while he dressed, he 
too reealled other checks that had been 
recently paid for him, other anxious at- 
tempts that had been made to please him. 
Since Diana had vanished from the 
scene, no complaisance, no liberality had 
been too much for his mother’s good 
will. He had never been so conscious of 
an atmosphere of money,—much money. 
And there were moments,—what he him- 
self would have described as morbid mo- 
ments,—when it seemed to him the price 
of blood; when he felt himself to be a 
mere, crude moral tale embodied and 
walking about. Yet how ridiculous! 
What reasonable man, knowing what 
money means, and the power of it, but 
must have flinched a little under such a 
test as had been offered to him? His 
flinching had been nothing final or dam- 
nable. It was Diana, who, in her igno- 
rance of the world, had expected him to 
take the sacrifice as though it were noth- 
ing, and meant nothing; as no honest man 
of the world, in fact, could have taken it. 





When Markham descended he found 
Alicia already in possession of the draw- 
ing-room. Her gown of a brilliant shade 
of blue put the room out of joint, and 
beside the startling effect of her hair, 
all the washed-out decoration and con- 
ventional ornament which it contained 
made a worse effect than usual. There 
was nothing conventional or effaced 
about Alicia. She had become steadily 
more emphatic, more triumphant, more 
self-confident. 

“Well!—what have you been doing 
with yourself?—nothing but politics?” 
The careless, provocative smile with 
which the words were accompanied, 
roused a kind of instant antagonism 
in Markham. 

“Nothing—nothing, at least worth 
anybody’s remembering.” 

“You spoke at Dunscombe last week.” 

“T did.” 

“And you went to help Mr. Collins 
at the Sheffield by-election.” 

“T did. I am very much flattered that 
you know so much about my movements.” 

“T always know everything that you 
are dcing,” said Alicia quietly,—* you, 
and Cousin Lucy.” 

“You have the advantage of me 
then;” his laugh was embarrassed, but 
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not amicable; “for I am afraid I have 
no idea what you have been doing since 
Easter!” 

“T have been at home—flirting with 
the curate,” said Alicia, with a laugh. 

As she sat, with her head thrown back 
against the chair, the light sparkling on 
her white skin, on her necklace of yellow 
topazes, and the jewelled fan in her 
hands, the folds of blue chiffon billowing 
round her, there could be no doubt of 
her effectiveness. Markham could not 
help laughing too. 

“Charming for the curate! Did he 
propose to you?” 

“Certainly. I think we were engaged, 
for twenty-four hours.” 

“That you might see what it was like? 
Et aprés?” 

“He was afraid he had mistaken my 
character.” 

Markham laughed out. 

“Poor victim! May I ask what you 
did it for?” 

He found himself looking at her with 
curiosity, and a certain anger. To be 
engaged, even for twenty-four hours, 
means that you allow your betrothed 
the privileges of betrothal. And in the 
ease of Alicia no man was likely to 
forego them. She was really a little 
too unscrupulous! 

“What I did it for? He was so nice 
and good-looking!” 

“ And there was nobody else?” 

“ Nobody. Home was a desert.” 
“T’m—” said Markham—“ Is he bro- 
n-hearted ?” 

Alicia shrugged her shoulders a little. 
“T don’t think so. I write him such 
charming letters. It is all simmering 
down beautifully.” 

Markham moved restlessly to and fro, 
first putting down a lamp, then fidget- 
ing with an evening paper. Alicia never 
failed to stir in him the instinct of sex, 
in its combative and critical form; and 
hostile as he believed he was to her, her 
advent had certainly shaken him out of 
his depression. 

She meanwhile watched him with her 
teasing eyes, apparently enjoying his 
disapproval. 

“T know exactly what you are think- 
ing,” she said, presently. 

“T doubt it.” 

“Heartless coquette!” she said, mim- 
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icking his voice—‘ Never mind—her 
turn will come presently!” 

“You don’t allow my thoughts much 
originality.” 

“Why should I? Confess!—you did 
think that?” 

Her small white teeth flashed in the 
smile she gave him. There was an exu- 
berance of life and spirits about her that 
was rather disarming. But he did not 
mean to be disarmed. 

“T did not think anything of the kind,” 
he said, returning to the fire and look- 
ing down upon her; “simply because I 
know you too well.” 

Alicia reddened a little. It was one of 
her attractions that she flushed so easily. 

“ Because you know me too well?” she 
repeated.—“ Let me see. That means 
that you don’t believe my turn will 
ever come ?” 

Markham smiled. 

‘Your turn for what?” he said dryly. 

“TI think we are getting mixed up!” 
Her laugh was as musical as he remem- 
bered it. “ Let’s begin again. Ah! here 
comes Cousin Lucy!” 

Lady Luey entered, ushering in an 
elderly relation, a Miss Falloden, dwell- 
ing also in Eaton Square; a comfortable 
lady with a comfortable income; a social 
stopper of chinks moreover, kind and 
talkative, who was always welcome on 
occasions when life was not too strenu- 
ous, or the company too critical. Mark- 
ham offered her his arm, and the little 
party made its way to the dining-room. 


“Do you go back to the House, Oliver, 
to-night?” asked his mother, as the en 
trée went round. 

He replied in the affirmative, and re- 
sumed his conversation with Alicia. She 
was teasing him on the subject of some 
of his Labor friends in the House of 
Commons. It appeared that she had 
made the curate, who was a Christian 
Socialist, take her to a Labor Conference 
at Bristol, where all the leaders were 
present, and her account of the proceed- 
ings and the types was both amusing and 
malicious. It was the first time that 
Markham had known her attempt any 
conversation of the kind, and he recog- 
nized that her eleverness was developing: 
But many of the remarks she made on 
persons well known to him, annoyed him 
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extremely, and he could not help trying 
to punish her for them. Alicia, however, 
was not easily punished. She evaded 
him with a mosquitolike quickness, re- 
turning to the charge as soon as he imag- 
ined himself to have scored, with an ir- 
relevance or an absurdity, which would 
have been exasperating in a man, but 
had somehow to be answered and politely 
handled from a woman. He lost. his 
footing continually; and as she had none 
to lose, she had on the whole the best of it. 

Then—in the very midst of it—he re- 
membered, with a pang, another skir- 
mish, another battle of words,—with an- 
other adversary, in a different scene. 
The thrill of that moment in the Tallyn 
drawing-room, when he had felt himself 
Diana’s conqueror; delighting in her 
rosy surrender, which was the mere sweet 
admission of a girl’s limitations; and in 
its implied appeal, timid and yet proud, 
to a victor who was also a friend:—all 
this he was conscious of, by association, 
while the sparring. with Alicia still went 
on. His tongue moved under the stimu- 
lus of hers; but in the background of the 
mind, rose the images and sensations of 
the past. 

Lady Lucy meanwhile looked on well 
pleased. She had not seen Oliver so 
cheerful, or so much inclined to talk, 
since “that unfortunate affair”; and she 
was proportionately grateful to Alicia. 

Markham returned to the drawing- 
room with the ladies, declaring that he 
must be off in twenty minutes. Alicia 
settled herself in a corner of the sofa, 
and played with Lady Lucy’s dog. 
Markham endeavored, for a little, to do 
his duty by Miss Falloden; but in a few 
minutes he had drifted back to Alicia. 
This time she made him talk of Parlia- 
ment, and the two or three measures in 
which he was particularly interested. 
She showed indeed a rather astonishing 
acquaintance with the details of those 
measures, and the thought crossed Mark- 
ham’s mind—“Has she been getting 
them up?—and why?” But the idea did 
not make the conversation she offered 
him any the less pleasant. Quite the 
contrary. The mixture of teasing and 


deference which she showed him, in the 
course of it, had been the secret of her 
old hold upon him. She reasserted some- 
thing of it now; and he was not unwill- 


ing. During the morose and taciturn 
phase through which he had been pass- 
ing, there had been no opportunity or 
desire to talk of himself; especially to 
a woman. But Alicia had always made 
him talk of himself; and he had for- 
gotten how agreeable it might be. 

He threw himself down beside her, and 
the time passed. Lady Lucy ani Miss 
Falloden had retired into the back draw- 
ing-room, where the one knitted and the 
other gossiped. But as the clock struck 
a quarter to eleven, Lady Lucy called in 
some astonishment,—‘* So you are not 
going back to the House, Oliver?” 

He sprang to his feet. 

“Heavens!” He looked at the clock, 
irresolute. “ Well, there’s nothing much 
on, mother. I don’t think I need.” 

And he subsided again into his chair 
beside Alicia. 

Miss Falloden looked at Lady Lucy 
with a meaning smile. 

“T didn’t know they were 
friends!” she said under her breath. 

Lady Lucy made no reply. But her 
eyes travelled through the archway di- 
viding the two rooms, to the distant 
figures framed within it:—Alicia, up- 
right in her corner, the red gold of her 
hair shining against the background 
of a white azalea,—Oliver, deep in his 
arm-chair, his long legs crossed, his 
hands gesticulating. 

Lady Niton’s sarcasms recurred to her. 
She was not sure whether she welcomed 
or disliked the idea. But after all,— 
why not? 


such 


CHAPTER XVI 


**T~ OCO, Signorina; il Convento!” 
The driver reined up his horse, 
pointing with his whip. 

Diana and Muriel Colwood stood up 
eagerly in the carriage, and there at the 
end of the long white road, blazing on 
the mountainside, terrace upon terrace, 
arch upon arch, rose the majestic pile of 
buildings which bears the name of St. 
Francis. Nothing else from this point 
was to be seen of Assisi. The sun de- 
seending over the mountain of Orvicto 
flooded the building itself with a level 
and blinding light, while upon Monte 
Subasio behind, a vast thunder cloud 
towering in the southern sky threw storm 
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shadows, of a superb depth and hue, 
and from their bosom the monastery, 
the churches, and those huge substruc- 
tures which make the platform on which 
the convent stands, shone out in start- 
ling splendor. 

The travellers gazed their fill, and the 
carriage clattered on. 

As they neared the town, and began 
to climb the hill, Diana looked round 
her, at the plain through which they had 
come, at the mountains to the east, at 
the dome of the Portiuncula. Under the 
rushing light and shade of the storm 
clouds, the blues of the hills, the young 
green of the vines, the silver of the olives, 
rose and faded, as it were, in waves of 
color, impetuous and magnificent. Only 
the great golden building, crowned by its 
double church, most famous of all the 
shrines of Italy, glowed steadily, amid 
the alternating gleam and gloom — fit 
guardian of that still living and burning 
memory, which is St. Francis. 

“We shall be happy here, sha’n’t we?” 
said Diana, stealing a hand into her com- 
panion’s. “And we needn’t hurry away.” 

She drew a long breath. Muriel looked 
at her tenderly—enchanted whenever the 
old enthusiasm, the old buoyancy reap- 
peared. They had now been in Italy for 
nearly two months. Muriel knew that 
for her companion the time had passed 
in one long wrestle for a new moral and 
spiritual standing-ground. All the glory 
of Italy had passed before the girl’s 
troubled eyes as something beautiful but 
incoherent, a dream landscape, on which 
only now and then her full consciousness 
laid hold. For to the intenser feeling of 
youth, full reality belongs only to the 
world within; the world where the heart 
loves and suffers. Diana’s true life was 
there; and she did not even admit the 
loyal and gentle woman who had taken 
a sister’s place beside her, to a knowledge 
of its ebb and flow. She bore herself 
cheerfully and simply; went to picture 
galleries and churches ; sketched and read; 
making no parade either of sorrow or of 
endurance. But the impression on Mrs. 
Colwood all the time was of a desperate- 
ly struggling soul; voyaging strange seas 
of grief alone. She sometimes—though 
rarely—talked with Muriel of her moth- 
er’s case; she would sometimes bring 
her friend a letter of her father’s, or 
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a fragment of journal from that full 
and tragie store which the solicitors had 
now placed in her hands; generally es- 
eaping afterwards from all comment; 
only able to bear a look, a pressure of 
the hand. But as a rule she kept her 
pain out of sight. In the long dumb 
debate with herself she had grown thin 
and pale. There was nothing, however, 
to be done, nothing to be said. The de- 
voted friend could only watch and wait. 
Meanwhile, of Oliver Markham not a 
word was ever spoken between them. 

The travellers climbed the hill, as the 
sun sank behind the mountains; made 
for the Subasio Hotel, found letters and 
ordered rooms. 

Amongst her letters Diana opened one 
from Sir James Chide. “The House 
will be up on Thursday for the recess,— 
and at last I have persuaded Ferrier to 
let me carry him off. He is looking worn 
out,—and as I tell him, will break down 
before the election unless he takes a holi- 
day now. So he comes—protesting. We 
shall probably join you somewhere in 
Umbria,—at Perugia—or Assisi. If I 
don’t find you at one or the other, I 
shall write to Siena, where you said you 
meant to be by the first week in June. 
And by the way, I shouldn’t wonder if 
Bobby Forbes were with us. He amuses 
Ferrier, who is very fond of him. But 
of course you needn’t see anything of 
him unless you like.” 

The letter was passed on to Muriel, 
who thought she perceived that the news 
it contained seemed to make Diana shrink 
into herself. She was much attached to 
Sir James Chide, and had evidently felt 
pleasure in the expectation of his coming 
out to join them. But Mr. Ferrier,— 
and Bobby Forbes,—both of them asso- 
ciated with the Markhams and Tallyn? 
Mrs. Colwood noticed the look of effort 
in the girl’s delicate face, and wished 
that Sir James had been inspired to 
come alone. 

After unpacking, there still remained 
half an hour before dark. They hurried 
out for a first look at the double church. 

The evening was cold, and the wind 
chill. Spring comes tardily to the high 
mountain town, and a light powdering 
of snow still lay on the topmost slope of 
Monte Subasio. Before going into the 
church they turned up the street that 
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leads to the Duomo and the temple of 
Minerva. Assisi seemed deserted,—a 
city of ghosts. Not a soul in the street, 
not a light in the windows. On either 
hand, houses built of a marvellous red 
stone or marble, which seemed still to 
hold and radiate the tempestuous light 
which had but just faded from them; 
the houses of a small provincial aristoc- 
racy, immemorially old like the families 
which still possessed them; close-paned, 
rough-hewn, and poor,—yet showing here 
and there a doorway, a baleony, a shrine, 
touched with divine beauty. 

“Where are all the people gone to? 
eried Muriel, looking at the secret rose- 
colored walls, now withdrawing into the 
dusk, and at the empty street. “ Not a 
soul anywhere.” 


””? 


Presently they came to an open coor- 
way—above it an inscription: “ Biblioteca 
dei Studii Franciseani.” Everything 
stood open to the passer-by. They went 
in timidly, groped their way to the 
marble stairs and mounted. All void 
and tenantless! At the top of the stairs 
was a library with dim bookcases and 
marble floors and busts—but no custode, 
—no reader,—not a sound! 

“We seem to be all alone here—with 
St. Francis!” said Diana, softly, as they 
descended to the street. “Or is every- 
hody at church?” 

They turned their steps back to the 
lower church. As they went in, dark- 
ness—darkness sudden and profound en- 
gulfed them. They groped their way 
along the outer vestibule or transept, 
finding themselves amid a slowly moving 
crowd of peasants. The crowd turned; 
they with it; and a blaze of light burst 
upon them. 

Before them was the nave of the lower 
church, with its dark storied chapels on 
either hand, itself bathed in a golden 
twilight, with figures of peasants and 
friars walking in it, vaguely transfigured. 
But the sanctuary beyond, the altar, the 
walls and low groined roof flamed and 
burned. An exposition of the Sacrament 
was going on. Hundreds of slender can- 
dies arranged upon and about the altar in 
a blazing pyramid drew from the ha- 
bitual darkness in which they hide them- 
selves Giotto’s thrice famous frescoes; 
or quickened on the walls, like flowers 
gleaming in the dawn, the loveliness of 


quiet faces, angel, and saint and mother, 
the beauty of draped folds at their sim- 
plest and broadest, a fairy magic of wings 
and trumpets, of halos and crowns. 

Now the two strangers understood why 
they had found Assisi itself deserted; 
emptied of its folk this quiet eve. Assisi 
was here, in the church which is at once 
the home and daily spectacle of her peo- 
ple. Why stay away among the dull 
streets and small houses of the hillside, 
when there were these pleasures of eye 
and ear, this sensuous medley of light 
and color, this fellowship and society, 
this dramatic symbolism and movement, 
waiting for them below, in the church 
of their fathers? 

So that all were here, old and young, 
children and youths, fathers just home 
from their work, mothers with their 
babies, girls with their sweethearts. 
Their happy yet reverent familiarity 
with the old church, their gay and nat- 
ural participation in the ceremony that 
was going on, made on Diana’s alien 
mind the effect of a great multitude 
crowding to salute their King. There, 
in the midst, surrounded by kneeling 
acolytes and bending priests, shone the 
Mystic Presence. Each man and woman 
and child, as they passed out of the 
shadow into the light, bent the knee, then 
parted to either side, each to his own 
place, like courtiers well used to the ways 
of a beautiful and familiar pageantry. 

An old peasant in a blouse noticed the 
English ladies, beckoned to them, and 
with a kind of gracious authority led 
them through dark chapels, till he had 
placed them in the open space that spread 
round the flaming altar, and found them 
seats on the stone ledge that girdles the 
walls. An old woman saying her beads 
looked up smiling and made room. A 
baby of two ran out over the worn marble 
flags, gazed up at the gilt and silver 
angels hovering among the candles of 
the altar, and was there softly captured, 
—wide-eyed, and laughing in a quiet 
ecstasy,—by its watchful mother. 

Diana sat down, bewildered by the 
sheer beauty of a marvellous and incom- 
parable sight. Above her head shone 
the Giotto frescoes, the immortal four, 
in which the noblest legend of Catholi- 
cism finds its loveliest expression, as 
it were the script, itself imperishable, of 
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a dying language, to which mankind will 
soon have lost the key. 

Yet only dying perhaps as the tongue 
of Cicero died—to give birth to the new 
languages of Europe. 

For in Diana’s heart this new language 
of the spirit, which is the child of the 
old, was already strong; speaking through 
the vague feelings and emotions which 
held her spellbound. What matter the 
garment of dogma and story ’—the rai- 
ment of pleaded fact, which for the 
modern is no fact? In Diana, as in hun- 
dreds and thousands of her fellows, it 
had become—unconsciously—without the 
torment and struggle of an older genera- 
tion—Poetry and Idea; and all the more 
invincible thereby. 

Above her head, Poverty, gaunt and 
terrible in her white robe, her skirt torn 
with brambles, and her poor cheek de- 
faced by the great iron hook which 
formerly upheld the Sanctuary lamp, 
married with St. Francis; Christ Him- 
self joining their hands. 

So Love and Sorrow pledged each other, 
in the gleaming color of the roof. Di- 
vine Love spoke from the altar; and in 
the crypt beneath their feet which held 
the tomb of the Poverello, the ashes of 
Love slept. 

The girl’s desolate heart melted within 
her. In these weeks of groping, religion 
had not meant much to her. It had been 
like a bird voice which night silences. 
All the energy of her life had gone into 
endurance. But now it was as though 
her soul plunged into the freshness of 
vast waters, which upheld and sustained, 
—without effort. Amid the shadows and 
phantasms of the church; between the 
faces on the walls, and the kneeling peas- 
ants, both equally significant and alive; 
those ghosts of her own heart that moved 
with her perpetually in the life of 
memory stood, or knelt, or gazed, with 
the rest; the piteous figure of her mother; 
her father’s gray hair, and faltering step; 
Oliver’s tall youth. Never would she 
escape them any more; they were to be 
the comrades of her life, for Nature had 
given her no powers of forgetting. But 
here in the shrine of St. Francis, it was 
as though the worst smart of her anguish 
dropped from her. From the dark splen- 
dor, the storied beauty of the church, 
voices of compassion and of peace spoke 
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to her pain; the waves of feeling bore 
her on, unresisting; she closed her eyes 
against the lights, holding back the 
tears. Life seemed suspended,—and suf- 
fering ceased. 


“So we have tracked you!” whispered 
a voice in her ear. She looked up 
startled. Three English travellers had 
quietly made their way to the back of 
the altar. Sir James Chide stood be- 
side her; and behind him the substantial 
form of Mr. Ferrier, with the merry snub- 
nosed face of Bobbie Forbes smiling over 
the great man’s shoulder. 

Diana—smiling back—put a finger to 
her lip; the service was at its height, and 
close as they were to the altar decorum 
was necessary. Presently, guided by her 
they moved softly on to a remoter and 
darker corner. 

“Couldn’t we escape—to the upper 
church?” asked Chide of Diana. 

She nodded, and led the way. They 
stele in and out of the kneeling groups 
of the north transept, and were soon 
climbing the stairway that links the two 
churches, out of sight and hearing of 
the multitude below. Here there was 
again pale daylight. Greetings were in- 
terchanged, and both Chide and Fer- 
rier studied Diana’s looks with a 
friendly anxiety they did their best 
to conceal. Forbes also observed Juliet 
Sparling’s daughter,—hotly curious,— 
yet also hotly sympathetic. What a story, 
by Jove! 

Their footsteps echoed in the vast 
emptiness of the upper church. Ap- 
parently they had it to themselves. 

. No Friars!” said Forbes, looking 
about him. “ That’s a blessing, anyway! 
You can’t deny, Miss Mallory, that 
they’re a blot on the landscape. Or have 
you been flattering them up, as all the 
other ladies do who come here?” 

“We have only just arrived. What’s 
wrong with the Friars?” smiled Diana. 

“Well, we arrived this morning, and 
I’ve about taken their measure—though 
Ferrier won’t allow it. But I saw four 
of them—great lazy, loafing fellows, Miss 
Mallory,—much stronger than you or me 
—being dragged up these abominable 
hills—four of ’em—in one legno—with 
one wretched toast-rack of a horse. And 
not one of them thought of walking. 
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Each of them with his brown petticoats, 
—and an umbrella as big as himself— 
Ugh!—I offered to push behind,—and they 
glared at me. What do you think St. 
Francis would have said to them? Kick- 
ed them out of that legno, pretty quick, 
I'll bet you!” 

Diana surveyed the typical young Eng- 
lishman, indulging a typically Protes- 
tant mood. 

“T thought there were only a few old 
men left,” she said,—“ and that it was 
all very sad and poetic?” 

“That used to be so,” said Ferrier, 
glancing round the church to make sure 
that Chide was safely occupied in seeing as 
much of the Giotto frescoes on the walls 
as the fading light allowed. “ Then the 
Pope won a lawsuit. The convent is 
now the property of the Holy See; the 
monastery has been revived, and the 
place seems to swarm with young monks. 
However, it is you ladies that ruin them. 
You make pretty speeches to them—and 
look so charmingly devout.” 

“There was a fellow at San Damiano 
this morning,” interrupted Bobbie in- 
dignantly; “awfully good-looking—and 
the most affected cad I ever beheld. I'd 
like to have been his fag-master at Eton! 
I saw him making eyes at some Amer- 
ican girls as we ceme in; then he 
came posing and sidling up to us, and 
gave us a little lecture on ‘ Ateismo.’— 
Ferrier said nothing,— stood there as 
meek as a lamb, listening to him—look- 
ing straight at him. I nearly died of 
laughing behind them.” 

“Come here, Bobbie, you reprobate!” 
cried Chide from a distance.—“ Hold 
your tongue, and bring me the guide- 
book.” 

Bobbie strolled off, laughing. 

“Ts it all a sham, then?” said Diana 
looking round her, with a smile and a 
sigh. “St. Francis—and the ‘ Fioretti’ 
—aud the ‘Hymn to the Sun’? Has it 
all ended in lazy monks—and hypocrisy ?” 

“Dante asked himself the same ques- 
tion eighty years after St. Francis’s 
death. Yet here is this divine church !”— 
Ferrier pointed to the frescoed walls, the 
marvellous roof—*“ here is immortal art! 
—and here, in your mind and in mine, 
after six hundred years, is a memory 
—an emotion—which, but for St. Fran- 
cis, had never been; by which indeed 


we judge ‘his degenerate sons. Is that 
not achievement enough—ior one child 
of man?” 

“ Six hundred years hence, what mod- 
ern will be as much alive as St. Francis 
is now?’ Diana wondered — as they 
strolled on. 

He turned a quiet gaze upon her. 

“ Darwin ?—At least I throw it out.” 

“Darwin!” Her voice showed doubt— 
the natural demur of her young ignorance 
and idealism. 

“Why not? What faith was to the 
thirteenth century knowledge is to us. 
St. Francis rekindled the heart of Eu- 
rope. Darwin has transformed the main 
conceptions of the human mind.” 

In the dark she caught the cheerful 
patience of the small penetrating eyes, 
as they turned upon her. And at the 
same time—strangely—she became aware 
of a sudden and painful impression; as 
though, through and behind the patience, 
she perceived an immense fatigue and 
discouragement, an ebbing power of life, 
in the man beside her. 

“Hullo!—” said Bobbie Forbes, turn- 
ing back towards them; “I thought there 
was no one else here.” 

For suddenly they had become aware 
of a tapping sound on the marble floor, 
and from the shadows of the eastern end 
there emerged two figures; a woman in 
front, lame and walking with a stick; 
and a man behind. The cold reflect- 
ed light which filled the western half 
of the church shone full on both faces. 
Bobbie Forbes and Diana exclaimed si- 
multaneously. Then Diana sped along 
the pavement. 

“ Who?” said Chide, rejoining the oth- 
er two. 

“ Frobisher—and Miss Vincent,” said 
Forbes, studying the newcomers. 

“Miss Vincent!” Chide’s voice showed 
his astonishment. “I thought she had 
been very ill.” 

“So she has,” said Ferrier—“ very ill. 
It is amazing to see her here.” 

“ And Frobisher?” 

Ferrier made no reply. Chide’s ex- 
pression showed perplexity, perhaps a 
shade of coldness. In him a warm Trish 
heart was joined with great strictness, 
even prudishness of manners, the result 
of an Irish Catholic education of the old 
type. Young women, in his opinion, 
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could hardly be too careful, in a calumni- 
ous world. The modern flouting of old 
decorums—small or great—found no sup- 
porter in the man who had passionately 
defended and absolved Juliet Sparling. 

But he followed the rest to the greet- 
ing of the neweomers. Diana’s hand 
was in Miss Vincent’s, and the girl’s face 
was full of joy; Marion Vincent, deathly 
white, her eyes, more amazing, more alive 
than ever, amid the emaciation that sur- 
rounded them, greeted the party with 
smiling composure,—neither embarrassed, 
nor apologetic,—appealing to Frobisher 
now and then as to her travelling com- 
panion,—speaking of “our week at 
Orvieto ”—making in fact no secret of 
an arrangement, which presently every 
member of the group about her,—even 
Sir James Chide,—accepted as simply as 
it was offered to them. 

As to Frobisher, he was rather silent, 
but no more embarrassed than she. It 
was evident that he kept an anxious watch 
lest her stick should slip upon the marble 
floor, and presently he insisted in a low 
voice that she should go home and rest. 

“Come back after dinner,” she said 
to him, in the same tone, as they emerged 
on the piazza. He nodded and hvrried 
off by himself. 

“You are at the Subasio?” The speak- 
er turned to Diana.—* So am I. I don’t 
dine—but shall we meet afterwards?” 

“And Mr. Frobisher?” said Diana, 
timidly. 

“He is staying at the Leone. But I 
told him to come back.” 


After dinner the whole party met in 
Diana’s little sitting-room, of which one 
window looked to the convent, while the 
other commanded the plain. And from 
the second, the tenant of the room had 
access to a small terrace, public indeed 
to the rest of the hotel, but as there 
were no other guests the English party 
took possession. 

Bobbie stood beside the terrace window 
with Diana, gossiping; while Chide and 
Ferrier paced the terrace with their 
cigars. Neither Miss Vincent nor Fro- 
bisher had yet appeared, and Muriel Col- 
wood was making tea. Bobbie was play- 
ing his usual part of the chatterbox; 
while at the same time he was inward- 
ly applying much native shrewdness 
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and a boundless curiosity to Diana and 
her affairs. 

Did she know—had she any idea 
that in London at that moment she was 
one of the main topics of conversatior? 
—in fact, the best talked-about young 
woman of the day’—that if she were to 
spend June in town,—which of course 
she wou!d not do—she would find her- 
self a succés fou—people tumbling over 
each other to invite her, and make a 
show of her? Everybody of his acquaint- 
ance was now engaged in retrying th 
Wing murder; since that statement of 
Chide’s in the Times. No one talked of 
anything else, and the new story that 
was now tacked on to the old had given 
yet another spin to the ball of gossip. 

How had the story got out? Bobbie 
believed that it had been mainly the do- 
ing of Lady Niton. At any rate the 
world understood perfectly that Juliet 
Sparling’s innocent and _ unfortunate 
daughter had been harshly treated by 
Lady Lucy—and deserted by Lady Lu- 
cy’s son. 

Queer fellow, Markham!—rather a 
fool too. Why the deuce didn’t he stick 
to it? Lady Lucy would have come 
round; he would have gained enormous 
kudos, and lost nothing. Bobbie looked 
admiringly at his companion, vowing to 
himself that she was worth fighting for. 
But his own heart was proof. For three 
months he had been engaged, sub rosa, 
to a penniless cousin. No one knew, 
least of all Lady Niton, who, in spite of 
championship of Diana, would probably 
be furious when she did know. He found 
himself pining to tell Diana; he would 
tell her as soon as ever he got an op- 
portunity. Odd!—that the effect of hav- 
ing gone through a lot yourself should 
be that other people were strongly drawn 
to unload their troubles upon you. 
Bobbie felt himself a selfish beast; but 
all the same his “ Ettie” and his debts; 
—the pros and cons of the various 
schemes for his future, in which he had 
hitherto allowed Lady Niton to play so 
queer and tyrannical a part; all thes¢ 
burned on his tongue till he could con- 
fide them to Diana. 

Meanwhile the talk strayed to Ferrier 
and polities — dangerous ground! Yet 
some secret impulse in Diana drew her 
towards it, and Bobbie’s curiosity played 
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up. Diana spoke with concern of the 
great man’s pallor and fatigue. “ Not to 
be wondered at,” said Forbes, “ consider- 
ing the tight place he was in, or would 
soon be in.” Diana asked for explanations 
—acting a part a little—for since her 
acquaintance with Oliver Markham she 
had become a diligent reader of news- 
papers. Bobbie, divining her, gave her 
the latest and most authentic gossip of 
the clubs; as to the various incidents 
and gradations of the now open revolt of 
the left wing; the current estimates of 
Ferrier’s strength in the country; and 
the prospects of the coming election. 

Presently he even ventured on Mark- 
ham’s name, feeling instinctively that 
she waited for it. If there was any 
change in the face beside him, the May 
darkness concealed it, and Bobbie chat- 
tered on. There was no doubt that Mark- 
ham was in a difficulty. All his sym- 
pathies at least were with the rebels, and 
their victory would be his profit. 

“Yet as every one knows that Mark- 
ham is under great obligations to Fer- 
rier; for him to join the conspiracy these 
fellows are hatching, doesn’t look pretty.” 

“He won't join it!” said Diana, 
sharply. 

“Well, a good many people think he’s 
in it already. Oh, I dare say it’s all 
rot!” the speaker added hastily; “ and 
besides it’s not at all certain that Mark- 
ham himself will get in next time.” 

“Get in!”—It was a ery of astonish- 
ment—passing on into constraint. “I 
thought Mr. Markham’s seat was abso- 
lutely safe.” 

“Not it.” Bobby began to flounder. 
“The fact is it’s not safe at all; it’s un- 
commonly shaky. He’ll have a squeak 
for it. They’re not so sweet on him down 
there as they used to be.” 

Gracious! —if she were to ask why! 
The young man was about hastily to 
change the subject, when Sir James and 
his companion came towards them. 

“Can’t we tempt you out, Miss Mal- 
lory?” said Fe “There is a mar- 
vellous change' ile pointed to the 
plain over which the night was falling. 
“When we met you in the church, it 
was still winter, or wintry spring. Now 
—in two hours—the summer’s come!” 

And on Diana’s face, as she stepped 
out to join him, struck a buffet of warm 


air; a heavy scent of narcissus rose from 
the flower boxes on the terrace; and from 
a garden far below came the sharp thin 
prelude of a nightingale. 


For about half an hour the young girl 
and the veteran of politics walked up 
and down—sounding each other—heart 
reaching out to heart—dumbly—behind 
the veil of words. There was a secret 
link between them. The politician was 
bruised and weary; well aware that just 
as fortune seemed to have brought one 
of her topmost prizes within his grasp, 
forces and events were gathering in 
silence to contest it with him. Ferrier 
had been twenty-seven years in the 
House of Commons; his chief life was 
there, had always been there, outside that 
maimed and customary pleasure he found 
beside a woman now white-haired. To 
rule—to lead that House, had been the 
ambition of his life. He had earned it 
—had scorned delights for it; and his 
powers were at their ripest. 

Yet the intrigue, as he knew, was al- 
ready launched that might, at the last 
moment, sweep him from his goal. Most 
of the men concerned in it, he either held 
for honest fanatics, or despised as flat- 
terers of the mob,—ignobly pliant. He 
could and would fight them all, with good 
courage, and fair hope of victory. 

But Lucey Markham’s son!—that defec- 
tion, realized or threatened, was begin- 
ning now to hit him hard. Amid all their 
disagreements of the past year, his pride 
had always refused to believe that Mark- 
ham could ultimately make common 
cause with the party dissenters. Ferrier 
had hardly been able to bring himself 
indeed to take the disagreements seri- 
ously. There was a secret impatience, 
perhaps even a secret arrogance in his 
feeling. A young man, whom he had 
watched from his babyhood, had put into 
Parliament, and led and trained there! 
—that he should take this hostile and 
harassing line, with threat of worse, was 
a matter too sore and intimate to be 
talked about. He did not mean to talk 
about it. To Lady Lucy he never spoke 
of Oliver’s opinions, except in a half 
jesting way; to other people he did not 
speak of them at all. Ferrier’s affections 
were deep and silent. He had not found 
it possible to love the mother without 
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loving the son; had played indeed a 
father’s part to him since Henry Mark- 
ham’s death. He knew the brilliant, 
flawed, unstable, attractive fellow through 
and through. But his knowledge left 
him still vulnerable. He thought little 
of Oliver’s political capacity; and, for 
all his affection, had no great admira 
tion for his character. Yet Oliver had 
power to cause him pain; of a kind 
that no other of his Parliamentary as- 
sociates possessed. 

The letters of that morning had 
brought him news of an important meet- 
ing in Markham’s constituency, in which 
his leadership had been for the first 
time openly and vehemently attacked. 
Markham had not been present at the 
meeting: and Lady Lucy had written, 
eagerly declaring that he could not have 
prevented it, and had no responsibility. 
But could the thing have been done, 
within his own borders, without at least 
a tacit connivance on his part? 

The incident had awakened a peculiar- 
ly strong feeling in the elder man, be- 
cause during the early days of the recess 
he had written a series of letters to 
Markham, intended not only to recall 
Markham’s own allegiance, but—through 
him—to reach two of the leading dis- 
sidents—Lankester and Barton—in par- 
ticular, for whom he felt a strong person- 
al respect and regard. Not directly; for 
as he had pointed out to Oliver, the let- 
ters themselves were meant for him only, 
and would be certainly misunderstood by 
any one who knew him less intimately. 
But his suggestion was that Oliver might 
make use of them in a peace-making way. 

He would write no more, however. 
With the news of the Dunscombe meet- 
ing the relations between himself and 
Oliver entered upon a wholly new phase. 
Towards Lucy’s son he must bear him- 
self henceforward, not as the intimate 
confiding friend, or foster-father, but as 
the statesman with greater interests than 
his own to protect; and he thought with 
considerable vu: easiness of the letters 
which were already in Oliver’s possession. 

But what after all were his grievances 
compared with those of this soft-eyed 
girl? It pricked his conscience to re- 
member how feebly he had fought her 
battle. She must know that he had done 
little or nothing for her; yet there was 
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something peculiarly gentle, one might 
have thought, pitiful in her manner to- 
wards him. His pride winced under it. 


Sir James, too, must have his private 
talk with Diana,—when he took her to th 
further extremity of the little terrace, 
and told her of the results and echoes 
which had followed the publication in 
the Times of Wing’s dying statement. 

Diana had given her sanction to th 
publication with trembling and a torn 
mind. Justice to her mother required it. 
There she was clear; and her will hard 
ened to the act, and to the publicity 
which it involved. But Sir Francis 
Wing’s son was still living, and what for 
her was piety, must be for him stain and 
dishonor. She did not shrink; but the 
compunctions she could not show she 
felt; and, through Sir James Chide, she 
had written a little letter which had done 
something to soften the blow, as it af- 
fected a dull yet not inequitable mind. 

“Does he forgive us?” she asked in 
a low voice, turning her face towards the 
Umbrian plain, with its twinkling lights 
below, its stars above. 

“Tle knows he must have done the 
same in our place,” said Sir James. 

After a minute he looked at her close- 
ly under the electric light which domi- 
nated the terrace. 

“T am afraid you have been going 
through a great deal,” he said, bending 
over her. “ Put it from you when you 
can. You don’t know how people feel 
for you.” 

She looked up with her quick smile. 

“TI don’t always think of it—and oh! 
I am so thankful to know! I dream of 
them often—my father and mother—but 
not unhappily. They are mine—much, 
much more than they ever were.” 

She clasped her hands, and he felt 
rather than saw the exaltation, the ten- 
der fire in her look. 

All very well! But this stage would 
pass—must pass. She had her own life 
to live. And if one man had behaved 
like a selfish coward, all the more reason 
to invoke, to hurry on the worthy and 
the perfect lover. 


Presently Marion Vincent appeared, 
and with her Frobisher, and an unknown 
man with a magnificent brow, dark eyes 
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of an amazing vivacity, and a Southern 
brilliance both of color and of gesture. 
He proved to be a famous Italian; a 
poet, well known to European fame; 
who having married an English wife 
had settled himself at Assisi for the 
study of St. Francis and the Franciscan 
literature. He became at once the centre 
of a cirele which grouped itself on the 
terrace; while he pointed to spot after 
spot, dimly white on the shadows of the 
moonlit plain, linking each with the 
Franciscan legend, and the passion of 
Franciscan poetry. The slopes of San 
Damiano, the sites of Spello, Bevagna, 
Cannara; Rivo Torto, the hovering dome 
of the Portiuneula, the desolate up- 
lands that lead to the Carceri; one after 
another, the scenes, and images,—gro- 
tesque or lovely.—simple or profound,— 
of the vast Franciscan story, rose into 
life under his touch, till they generated 
in those listening the answer of the soul 
of to-day to the soul of the Poverello. 
Poverty, misery, and crime,—still they 
haunt the Umbrian villages and the 
Assisan streets; the shadows of them, 
as the north knows them, lay deep and 
terrible in Marion Vincent’s eyes. But 
as the poet spoke, the eternal protest 
and battle cry of Humanity swelled up 
against them; overflowed, engulfed them. 
The hearts of some of his listeners 
burned within them. 

And finally he brought them back to 
the famous legend of the hidden church; 
deep, deep in the rock—below the two 
churches that we see to-day; where St. 
Francis waits,—standing, with his arms 
raised to heaven, on fire with an eternal 
hope, an eternal eestasy. 

“Waits for what?” said Ferrier, the 
seeptic, under his breath, forgetting 
his audience a moment. “The death 
of Catholicism ?”’ 

Sir James Chide moved indignantly. 
Ferrier, startled, looked round, threw his 
old friend a gesture of apology, which 
Sir James mutely accepted. Then Sir 
James got up and strolled away, his 
hands in his pockets, towards the farther 
end of the terrace. 

The Poet meanwhile, ignorant of this 
little incident, and assuming the sympa- 
thy of his audience, raised his eyebrows, 
smiling, as he repeated Ferrier’s words— 

“The death of Catholicism! No, Sig- 


nor!—its second birth.” And with a 
Southern play of hand and feature,—the 
nobility of brow and aspect turned now 
on this listener, now on that,—he began 
to describe the revival of faith in Italy. 

“Ten years ago there was not faith 
enough in this country to make a heresy! 
And now!—if St. Francis were here,— 
in every olive garden—in each hill town 
—on the road and the byways-—on the 
mountains—in the plains—his heart 
would greet the swelling of a new tide 
drawing inward to this land—the breath 
of a new spring kindling the buds of life. 
He would hear preached again, in the 
language of a new day, his own religion 
of love, humility, and poverty. The new 
faith springs from the very heart of Ca- 
tholicism, banned and persecuted as new 
faiths have always been; but every day 
it lives, it spreads! Knowledge and sci- 
ence walk hand in hand with it; the 
future is before it. It spreads in tales 
and poems, like the Franciscan message; 
it penetrates the priesthood; it passes like 
the risen body of the Lord through the 
walls of seminaries and episcopal palaces; 
through the bulwarks that surround the 
Vatican itself. Tenderly, yet with an ab- 
solute courage, it puts aside old abuses, 
old ignorances !—like St. Francis, it holds 
out its hand to a spiritual bride—and the 
name of that bride is Truth! And in his 
grave within the rock,—on tiptoe—the 
Poverello listens—the Poverello smiles!” 

The Poet raised his hand and pointed 
to the convent pile, towering under the 
moonlight. Diana’s eyes filled with tears. 
Sir James had come back to the group, 
his face, with its dignified and strenuous 
lines, bent—half perplexed, half frown- 
ing,—on the speaker. And the magic of 
the Umbrian night stole upon each quick- 
ened pulse. 

But presently when the group had 
broken up, and Ferrier was once more 
strolling beside Diana, he said to her— 

“A fine prophecy!—But I had a let- 
ter this morning from another Italian 
writer. It contains the following pas- 
sage— The soul of this nation is dead. 
The old enthusiasms are gone. We have 
the most selfish, the most cynical bour- 
geoisie in Europe. Happy the men of 
1860! They had some illusions left—re- 
ligion, monarchy, country. We too have 
men who would give themselves,—if they 
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could. But to what? No one wants 
them any more nessuno li vuole piu Yu 
Well there are the two, Which will 
you believe ?” 

“The Poet!—” said Diana, in a low 
faltering voice. But it was no ery of 
triumphant faith. It was the typical ery 
of our generation, before the closed door 
that openeth not. 


“That was good !” said Marion Vin- 
eent, as the last of the party disappeared 
through the terrace window, and_ she 
and Diana were left alone—‘ but this 
is better.” 

She drew Diana towards her, kissed her, 
and smiled at her. But the smile wrung 
Diana’s heart. 

ma Why have you been so ill?—and I 
never knew!” She wrapped a_ shawl 
round her friend, and, holding her hands, 
gazed into her face. 

“Tt was all so hurried—there was so 
little time to think or remember. But 
now there is time.” 

“ Now you are going to rest /—and get 
well ?” 

Marion smiled again. 

“T shall have holiday for a few months 

then rest.” 

“You won’t live any more in the Fast 
End %—You’ll come to me—in the coun 
try?” said Diana eagerly. 

“Perhaps! But I want to see all I 
can in my holiday—before I rest! All 
my life I have lived in London. There 
has been nothing to see—but squalor. Do 
you know that I have lived next door 
to a fried fish shop for twelve vears 4 
But now—think!—I am in Italy—and we 
are going to the Alps and we shall stay 
on Lake Como—and—and there is no 
end to our plans—if only my holiday 
long enough.” 

What a ghost face!—and what shining 
eyes! 

“Oh, but make it Jong enough!” 
pleaded Diana, laying one of the emaci- 
ated hands against her cheek, and smit- 
ten by a vague terror. 

“That does not depend on me,” said 
Marion slowly. 
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“Marion!” = eried Diana—* tell me 
what vou mean.” 

Marion hesitated a moment, then said 
quietly : 

“ Promise, dear, to take it quite simply 

just as | tell it. Iam so happy. There 
was an operation—six weeks ago. It was 
quite suecessful—I have no pain. The 


doctors give me seven or eight months. 


Then my enemy will come back—and my 
rest with him.” 

A ery escaped Diana, as she buried her 
face in her friend’s lap. Marion kissed 
and comforted her. 

‘If you only knew how happy I am!” 
she said in a low voice. “ Ever since | 
was a child I seem to have fought 
fought hard for every step—every breath. 
| fought for bread first, and self 
respect for myself then for others. 
One seemed to be hammering at shut 
gates; or climbing precipices, with loads 
that dragged one down Such trouble 
always!” she murmured, with closed 
eves—“‘such toil and anguish of body 
and brain. And now it is all over!” 

she raised herself joyously—“ I am al- 
ready on the further side. I am like St. 
raneis—waiting. And meanwhile I have 
a dear friend—-who loves me. I can’t 
let him marry me. Pain and disease, 
and mutilation,—of all those horrors, as 
far as I ean, he shall know nothing. He 
shall not nurse me; he shall only love 
and lead me. But I have been thirsting 
for beautiful things all my life,—and he 
is giving them to me. I have dreamed of 
Italy since I was a baby: and here I am! 
I have seen Rome and Florence. We go 
on to Venice. And next week there will 
be mountains—and snow peaks—rivers 
forests— flowers 

Her voice sank and died away. Diana 
‘lung to her weeping, in a_ speechless 
grief and reverence. At the same time, 
her own murdered love eried out within 
her; and in the hot despair of youth she 
told herself that life was as much fin- 
ished for her as for this tired saint,—this 
woman of fortyv.—who had borne since 
her babvhood the burdens of the poor. 

[TO BE CONTINI ED. | 
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THe “SA WiITCH”—THE SWIFTEST CLIPPER OF HER DAY 


A Glimpse of the 


Clipper-Ship Days 


BY CAPTAIN ARTHUR H. CLARK 


HE American clipper-ship era_be- 

gan in 1843, as a result of the 

growing demand for a more rapid 
delivery of tea from China, continuing 
under the stimulating influence of the 
discovery of gold in California, and end- 
ing with the outbreak of the Civil War. 
These memorable years form one of the 
most important and interesting periods 
of maritime history. They stand between 
the long, weary centuries during which 
man navigated the sea with oar and sail— 
a slave to unknown winds and currents, 
alike helpless in calm and storm—sep- 
arating and at the same time connecting 
those ages of comparative darkness with 
the successful introduction of steam 
navigation, by which man has obtained 
mastery upon the ocean. 


After countless generations of evolu- 
tion, this era witnessed the highest de- 
velopment of the wooden sailing ship 
in construction, speed, and beauty. Many 
of the clipper-ships—indeed, nearly all 
of them—made speed records which were 
not equalled by the steamships of their 
day, and more than a quarter of a century 
elapsed, devoted to discovery and inven- 
tion in perfecting the marine engine and 
boiler, before the best speed records of 
the clipper-ships were broken. And even 
to-day there are not more than thirty 
ocean mail steamers afloat whose speed 
excels the best twenty-four hours’ run of 
the American clippers of fifty years ago, 
while their records under canvas, over 
courses encircling the globe, for the 
superb stake of commercial supremacy 
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and championship of the seas, stand un- 
broken and unsurpassed. 

The origin of the word clipper does 
not seem quite clear, though it may have 
been derived from clip, which in former 
times meant, among other things, to run 
or fly swiftly. Dryden uses the word 
clip to deseribe the flight of a faleon: 
Some faleon stoops at what her eye designed, 
And, with her eagerness the quarry missed, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down 

the wind. 

Yet, whatever doubt may exist as to 
the etymology of the name, there is no 
question about the existence of the fa- 
mous Baltimore clippers long before the 
clipper-ship era opened, but these vessels 
were either brigs, brigantines, fore-and- 
aft or topsail schooners, of from ninety 
to two hundred and fifty tons register, 
and were employed as fruiters, smugglers, 
privateers, or African slavers: many of 
the last mentioned sailing under the flags 
of Portugal and Spain. 

And while there has always been an 
effort, even in ancient times, to improve 
the models and speed of vessels, still the 
Rainbow was the first extreme clipper- 
ship constructed in the United States, 
or, for that matter, in the world. Her 
model was a radical departure from any 
sailing ship that had been built up to 
that period, having long concave water 
lines, with her greatest breadth at_a point 
considerably farther aft than had hith- 
erto been regarded as practicable. Her 
design did not differ in degree, but in 
kind, from any sailing ship ever built, 
and one critical observer declared that 
her bow had been turned “ outside in,” 
and that her whole form was contrary 
to the laws of nature. 

In 1841, John W. Griffeths; of New 
York, proposed several improvements in 
marine architecture, which were em- 
bodied in the model of a_ clipper-ship 
exhibited at the American Institute. 
Later he delivered a series of lectures 
on the science of ship-building, which 
were the first discourses upon this sub- 
ject in the United States. 

This proposed departure from old 
methods met with much opposition, but 
in 1843 Howland and Aspinwall com- 
missioned Smith and Dimon, of New 
York, in whose employment Mr. Griffeths 
had spent several years as draughtsman, 
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to embody these experimental ideas in 
the Rainbow of 750 tons; this vessel was 
therefore the result of Mr. Griffeths’s 
earnest and intelligent efforts for im 
provement in the model of ships. 

The Rainbow was very much sharper 
than any ship yet built, and her model 
gave rise to a great deal of discussion 
while she was on the stocks in course of 
construction. It was generally admitted 
by the recognized shipping authorities of 
South Street that she was a handsome 
vessel, but whether she could be made 
to sail was a question upon which there 
were varieties of opinion. She proved 
an excellent ship in every way and ex 
ceedingly fast. Her second voyage to 
Canton, out and home, was made in six 
months and fourteen days, including two 
weeks in port discharging and loading 
eargo. She went out to Canton against 
the northeast monsoon in ninety-two and 
home in eighty-eight days, bringing the 
news of her own arrival at Canton. 
Captain John Land, her able and en 
thusiastic commander, declared that she 
was the fastest ship in the world, and 
this was undeniably true; finding no on 
to differ with him, he further gave it 
as his opinion that no ship could be 
built to beat the Rainbow, and very few 
vessels have ever broken her record. 

It was at about this period that Captain 
Robert H. Waterman began to attract 
publie attention by making some remark- 
ably fast passages in the ship Natchez, 
though he had been known for’ some 
years among the shipping community of 
New York as a remarkably skilful sea- 
man and navigator. This ship was one 
of the full-poop New Orleans packets, 
and was built by Isaac: Webb in 1835. 
Captain Waterman took her round Cape 
Horn to the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, thence across the Pacifie to Hong 
kong, where he loaded a cargo of tea for 
New York, making the passage home in 
ninety-four days, and the voyage round 
the globe in nine months and twenty- 
six days. In 1844 Captain Waterman 
sailed again in the Natchez from New 
York for Valparaiso, at.: made the pas- 
sage in seventy-one days, thence to Cal- 
lao in eight days, and to Hongkong 
in fifty-four days. She again loaded tea 
for New York, and sailed from Canton 
January 15, 1845; passed Java Head on 
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the 26th, and thirty-nine days out was 
off the Cape of Good Hope; crossed the 
equator sixty-one days out, arriving in 
New York April 3, seventy-eight days 
from Canton, sailing a total distance of 


13,955 miles. Her run from the equator 


by his friends, of whom he had many 
in New York and at the various foreign 
ports to which hi had sailed. The 
Natchez, during the voyages that Cap- 
tain Waterman had commanded her, was 
owned by Howland and Aspinwall, who 

were so favorably im- 
pressed, not only by his 











skill as a seaman and 
navigator, but also by his 
lovalty to their interests, 
that they decided to build 
a elipper-ship for him, 
entrusting the design and 
construction of this ves- 
sel to Smith and Dimon, 
the builders of the Rain- 
bow, though all the de- 
tails of her hull, spars, 
sails, and rigging were 
earried out under the 
supervision of Captain 
Waterman. This ship was 
the famous Sea Witch, 
of 890 tons—length, 170 
feet; breadth 33 feet 11 
inches; depth, 19 feet. 

The Sea Witch, when 
loaded, lay low on the 
water, her hull was paint- 
ed black, and her masts 


had 


her figurehead was an ag- 


considerable rake; 


gressive looking dragon, 
beautifully carved and 
gilded. She had the rep- 








CAPTAIN ROBERT H. WATERMAN 


to New York.in seventeen days, and 
indeed this whole passage, was most re- 
markable, as the Natchez, during her 
packet days, had established a_ well 
earned reputation of being an uncom- 
monty slew ship. 

A series of voyages such as these, by 
a ship of the tvpe and reputation of the 
Natchez, would probably have established 
the reputation of any one commanding 
her, and when we consider that Bol 
Waterman—for so he was known—was at 
this time a young captain of an un- 
usually attractive personality, it is not 
diffenlt to understand the pride and 
admiration with which he was regarded 





utation at that time of 
being the handsomest ship 
sailing out of the port of 
New York. She sailed on 
her first voyage, bound for 
China, December 23, 1846, and went to 


sea in a strong northwest gale, making a 
remarkably fine run southward, arriving 
off the harbor of Rio Janeiro in twenty 
five days, where she exchanged signals 
with the shore, and sent letters and New 
York newspapers by a vessel inward bound. 
She made the passage from: New York to 
liongkong in 104 days, and arrived at 
New York from Canton July 25, 1847, 
in eighty-one days, making the run from 
Anjer Point to Sandy Hook in sixty- 
two days. On her second voyage she 
arrived from New York at Hongkong 
November 7, 1847, in 105 days, and ar- 
rived from Canton at New York March 
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16, 1548, in seventy-seven days. Her 
best twenty-four hours’ run was 358 miles 

a speed far in excess of any ocean 
steamship of that period. 

Captain Waterman resigned from the 
Sea Witch to take the Pacific mail 
steamship Northerner from New York 
to San Francisco. During the three 
vears that he had commanded the Sea 
Witch she had made a large amount of 
money for her owners, and Captain 
Waterman had added to his reputation 

so much so, indeed, that certain good 
people, to many of whom the sound of 
their own voices was a 
pretty constant source 
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the men before the mast sailed with him 
upon all his voyages in the Natchez and 
Sea Witch—a rare occurrence at that 
period, or any other period of which we 
have knowledge, and alike creditabl to 
the sailors, ships, and their commander. 
The Ariel, of 472 tons, was another 
famous clipper-ship which became cele- 
brated in the China trade; she has a 
record of ninety days from Canton to 
New York. The Samuel Russell, of 940 
tons, built by Brown and Bell, and com 
manded by Captain N. B. Palmer, mad 
her first vovage from New York to Hong 





if delight, began to say 
things. It was alleged 
that Captain Water 
man earried sail too 
hard, that he exceeded 
the bounds of prudence 
in this respect, and 
kept padlocks on the 
topsail sheets and rack- 
ings on the topsail hal- 
yards fore and aft; 
also that he main 
tained a standard of 
discipline far more 
severe than was re- 
garded by his critics 
as necessary. 

It is probable that 
Captain Waterman did 
carry sail rather hard; 
most American cap- 
tains who wanted to 
get anywhere in those 
days usually did; and 
as to the padlocks and 
rackings, more than 





one captain used these 











precautions to prevent 
villainous or cowardly 
sailors from letting go 
sheets and halyards by 
the run when, accord- 
ing to their ideas, the ship had too 
much eanvas on her. The fact, how 
ever, remains that during the eight- 
een years during which Captain Water- 
man commanded various ships he never 
lost a spar or carried away rigging 
of any importance, and never called on 
underwriters for one dollar of loss or 
damage. The records show that six of 


CAPTAIN JOSIAH PERKINS CREESY 


‘ommander of the Flyin id 


kong by the Eastern passage in one hun- 
dred and fourteen days, her best twenty- 
four hours’ run being 328 miles. The 
Oriental, of 1003 tons, on her first voyage 
to China was. commanded by Captain 
N. B. Palmer, and made the passage 
from Canton to Sandy Hook in eighty- 
one days. 

These were the most celebrated clipper 
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United 


gold in 


the 
to the discovery of 


ships built in States prior 


California 


in 1848, though there were, of course, 
many other fine vessels engaged in 
the China trade which had for many 


years brought home cargoes of tea, silk, 
and spices. 

The Oriental was the last ship com- 
manded by 
lived 


Captain Palmer, though he 
irs to enjoy the fruits of 


his toil upon the sea. 


many yei 
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At the age of fourteen, or just as the 
war of 1812 was fairly under way, Na- 
thaniel shipped on board of a coasting 
vessel which ran to ports between Maine 
and New York, and so continued until 
he was eighteen, when he was appointed 
second mate of the brig Herselia, bound 
down somewhere about Cape Horn on a 
sealing voyage. 

For yee had been rumors of 
a mythical island called Auroras, embel- 

lished with romance and 
mystery by the whalers of 


irs there 











Nantucket, New Bedford, 
and New London, described 
as lying away to the east- 
ward of the Horn, concern 
ing which forecastle 
yarn was too incredible for 
belief; whaling captains by 
the had spent days 
and weeks in unprofitable 
search for it. 

Captain J. P. Sheffield, 
of the Herselia, landed at 
one of the Falkland Is- 
lands, where he left his 
second mate and one sailor 
to kill bullocks for provi- 
sions, and then sailed away 
the fabled 
Young Nat Pal- 
mer proceeded to capture 
and slay bullocks, when, 
after a few days, a ship 
hove in sight, which he 
piloted into a safe anchor- 
age and supplied with fresh 
meat. This craft proved 
to be the Espirito Santo, 
from Ayres, and 
the captain informed Nat 


no 


score 


in search of 
island. 


Suenos 


that he was bound to a 
place where there were 
thousands of seals, and 


where a cargo could be se 








CAPTAIN NATHANIEL B. PALMER 


Commander of ‘Onental 


Nathaniel Brown Palmer, one of 
the the clipper-ship 
captains, was born at the pretty town 
of Stonington, on Long Island Sound, 
in 1799, came from distinguished 


colonial ancestry. 


most famous of 


and 


eured with little effort, 
but declined to disclose 
its position. 

The captain of the Espiri- 
o Santo. after filling his 
water casks, laying in a stock of pro- 
visions, and giving his crew a run ashore, 
sheeted home his topsails, hove up an- 
chor, and depurted. Young Nat took 
such a lively interest in the welfare of 
this craft that he earefully watched her 
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progress until the last shred of her canvas 
faded upon the horizon; he judged by 
the sun, for he had no compass, that her 
ourse was about south. 

Three days after the departure of the 
Espirito Santo, the Herselia appeared. 
Captain Sheffield had found nothing, and 
had seen nothing, except the cold, gray 
sky, the long, ceaseless heaving of the 
southern ocean’s mighty breast, and a 
few stray, hungry, screeching albatross; 
but he found his young second mate in 
a white heat of enthusiasm, as he re- 
ported to his commander what he had 
learned, and finally, with the beautiful 
hopefulness of youth, declared his be- 
lief that “we ean follow that Espirito 
Santo, and find her, too.” They did, for 
in a few days she was discovered lying at 
anchor in a bay off the South Shetlands— 
islands at that time unknown in North 
America, though soon to become famous 
as the home of seals. The officers and 
crew of the Espirito Santo greeted them 
with surprise, while their admiration 
took the substantial form of assisting to 
load the Herselia with 10,000 of the finest 


raph published in 1851 


sealskins, with which she returned to 
Stonington. This exploit spread like 
wildfire through the New England whal- 
ing ports, and secured Captain Palmer, 
at the age of twenty, command of the 
Stonington sloop Hero, “ but little rising 
forty tons,” on board of which he sailed 
again for the antarctic seas, as tender 
to the /Terselia. 

In 1821 Captain Palmer again sailed 
in the Hero upon an expedition to the 
South Shetlands, composed of six vessel 
commanded by the celebrated Captain 
William Fenning, of the brig Alabama 
Packet. By this time, however, the seais 
had been nearly exterminated, an] Cap- 
tain Palmer sailed farther south in 
search of new sealing grounds, until he 
sighted land not laid down upon any 
chart. He cruised for some days, and 
satisfied himself that it was not an is- 
land, and after anchoring in several bays 
without finding any seals, although the 
high cliffs and rocks were covered by 
an innumerable multitude of penguin, 
he steered away to the northward, with 
light winds and fog. 
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One night the Hero lay becalmed in 
a dense fog, the cold, penetrating mist 
drenching her sails and dripping from 
the main boom along her narrow deck. 
At midnight Captain Palmer relieved his 
mate and took the deck for the middle 
watch. When the man at the helm 
struck one bell, Captain Palmer was 
somewhat startled to hear the sound re- 
peated twice at short intervals, as he 
knew, or thought he knew, that the only 
living things within many leagues were 
whales, albatross, penguin, and the like, 
nor did he reeall ever hearing of those 
harmless creatures carrying bells about 
with them. The watch on deck was 
really alarmed, for in those days super- 
stition had not by any means departed 
from the ocean. 

Captain Palmer, however, coneluded 
that, strange as it seemed, he must be 
in company with other vessels, and so 
at four o’clock left the mate in charge 
of the deck with orders to call him if 
the fog lifted, and turned in for his 
morning watch below. At seven bells 
the mate reported that the fog had cleared 
a little and a light breeze was springing 
up, and by the time Captain Palmer got 
on deck two large men-of-war were in 
sight, not more than a mile distant; a 
frigate on the port bow and a sloop of 
war on the starboard quarter, both show- 
ing Russian colors. - Soon the United 
States ensign was run up at the main 
peak of the Hero and floating gayly in 
the morning breeze. The three vessels 
were now hove to, and then a_ twelve- 
oared launch was seen approaching from 
the frigate, her crew and officer in the 
stern-sheets in uniform; she swept round 
under the stern of the Hero, and the 
crew tossed oars as the coxswain shot her 
alongside: she really looked almost as 
large as the little sloop; at all events, the 
Russian officer stepped from her gunwale 
to the deck of the Hero. The officer 
spoke English fluently, and _ presented 
Commander Bellingshausen’s compli- 
ments, who invited the captain of the 
American sloop to come on board his ship. 

Accordingly, he accepted the invitation, 
and giving an order or two to his mate, 
stepped into the launch just as he stood, 
in sea boots, sealskin coat, and sou’- 
wester. They were soon alongside the 


frigate, and Captain Palmer was ushered 


into the commander’s spacious and luxu 
rious cabin. The scene was impressive: 
the venerable white-haired commander 
surrounded by his officers in full uni- 
form, and the stalwart young American 
captain standing with respectful dignity 
and repose, his rough, weather-worn sea 
dress contrasting with his fresh, intel 
ligent, handsome face. 

After questioning Captain Palmer 
about himself, his vessel, and the land 
that he had discovered, and incidentally 
remarking that he had himself been two 
years upon a voyage of discovery, but 
had found only two small islands, the 
commander asked to see Captain Palmer’s 
chart and log-book; these were sent for 
on board the Hero while an elaborate 
lunch was being served, and afterward 
earefully examined. The commander 
then rose from his seat, and placing his 
hand in a parental manner upon Cap- 
tain Palmer’s head, delivered quite an 
oration: “I name the land that you have 
discovered ‘ Palmer Land’ in your honor. 
But what will my august master say, and 
what will he think of my eruising for 
two years in search of land that has been 
discovered by a boy, in a sloop but little 
larger than the launch of my frigate ?”’ 

The discovery of gold in California 
gave an immense impetus to the build- 
ing of clipper-ships, and from the time 
their keels were laid along the blocks 
nntil they ran their lines ashore at the 
wharf in San Francisco the one control- 
ling impulse was speed. Some of the 
clippers were fully rigged on the stocks, 
and launched with skysail-yards across, 
then hurried to their loading berths, 
where cargoes were shipped night and 
day, and when captains got to sea they 
never let up on their ships or crews till 
the Golden Gate was over the taffrail 
and the anchor on the ground in San 
Francisco Bay. It was driv drive, drive, 
and the captain that made the fastest 
passage was the hero of the hour. 

The central points about which the 
great ship-owning interests collected were 
New York and Boston. Here, too, were 
the most famous shipyards; all along 
the harbor front at East Boston, and 
water front of the East River from Pike 
to the foot of Tenth Street, New York, 
were to be seen splendid clipper-ships 
in every stage of construction. These 
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shipyards were great thriving hives of 
industry. They were unique and inter- 
esting localities—the like of which have 
never existed elsewhere—long ago passed 
away, and now all but forgotten. 

The superiority of the clippers in speed 
over the old full-built vessels was even 
more marked in the average length and 
regularity of their voyages than by their 
record passages ; they could be dk pended 
upon not to make long passages; with 
their sharp lines and lofty canvas they 
were able to cross belts of calm and light 
winds much quicker than the low-rigged, 
full-bodied ships, while in strong head- 
winds there was no comparison, as the 
sharper ships would work out to wind- 
ward in weather that held the old type 
of vessels like a barrier until the wind 
hauled fair or moderated; in a word, the 
clippers could go and find strong or 
favorable winds, while the full-bodied 
ships were compelled to wait for them. 

On board the American clippers there 
was no allowance of food, as in British 
ships; a barrel of beef, pork, bread, 
or flour was supposed to last about so 
many days, according to the ship’s com- 
pany; a little more or less did not mat- 
ter. The water was in charge of the 
carpenter, and was usually carried in an 
iron tank which rested on the keelson 
abaft the mainmast and came up to the 
main-deck; this tank was in the form 
of a cylinder, and held from three to 
four thousand gallons; some of the larger 
ships carried their water in two of these 
tanks. Each morning, at sea, water equal 
to one gallon for every person on board 
was pumped out of the tank and placed 
in a seuttle-butt on deck; the carpenter 
then made a report of the number of 
gallons remaining in the tank to the 
chief officer, who entered it in the log- 
book. During the day the crew took the 
water they needed from the scuttle-butt, 
the cook and the steward what they re- 
quired for the galley and aft; and while 
there was no stint, woe to the man who 
wasted fresh water at sea in those days, 
for if he managed to escape the just 
wrath of the officers, his shipmates were 
pretty sure to take care of him. The 
salt beef and pork were kept in a harness- 
eask abaft the mainmast, and when a 
fresh barrel of provisions was opened, 
the harness-eask was scrubbed and scald- 
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ed out with boiling water, so was always 
sweet and clean. “Plenty of work, 
plenty to eat, and good pay,” is what 
sailormen used to say of the American 
clippers; the sort of ships good seamen 
liked to sail in. 

Perhaps the most marked and impor- 
tant difference between American mer- 
chant ships and those of other nationali- 
ties was with regard to the use of wines 
and spirits. On beard British ships grog 
was served out regularly to the men be- 
fore the mast, and the eaptains and of- 
ficers were allowed wine money. Nothing 
of this sort was permitted on board of 
American vessels. Robert Minturn, of 
the firm of Grinnell and Co., in his 
evidence before a Parliamentary com- 
mittee in 1848, stated that teetotalism 
was not only encouraged on board of 
American ships by the owners, but actual- 
ly earned a bonus from underwriters, 
who offered to return ten per cent. on 
the insurance premium upon voyages 
performed without the consumption of 
spirits. On board the packet-ships and 
other American vessels carrying passen- 
gers there was usually wine on the cap- 
tain’s table, but the captains and officers 
rarely, if ever, made use of it. The sail- 
ers were allowed plenty: of hot coffee 
night or day in heavy weather, but grog 
was unknown on board American mer- 
chant ships. 

In these days, when coal shovels have 
superseded watch-tackles, and steamship 
agents are glad to secure twenty dol- 
lars freight per ton from New York 
to San Francisco, the rates received by 
the clipper-ships seem almost like some 
fable of mythology—forty, fifty, and even 
sixty dollars per ton of forty cubic feet; 
and how well they earned them! 

It warms the blood to think of the 
Flying Cloud, with Josiah Perkins Creesy 
in command, as she swept past Sandy 
Hook on June 3, 1851, bound for San 
Francisco. And as the green High- 
lands of Neversink faded on the horizon 
she was running before a light wester- 
ly breeze under three skysails, royal, 
topgallant, topmast, and square lower 
studdingsails, the foam curling along 
her keen, slender bow. The breeze fresh- 
ened to a gale, but the canvas stayed on 
her, until the log records: “ June 6.—Lost 
maintopsail-yard and main,and mizzen 
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tongallantmasts. June 7.—Sent up top- 
gallant masts and yards. June 8.—Sent 
up maintopsail-yard, and set all possible 
sails. June 14.—Discovered mainmast 
badly sprung about a foot from the 
hounds, and fished it.” From this time 
she encountered moderate winds and 
calms: in four consecutive days she made 
only 101, 82, 52, and 53 miles, yet never- 
theless she crossed the equator twenty- 
one days out. 

Soon after crossing the line a mutiny 
broke out among the crew, and Captain 
Creesy ordered several of the men in 
irons. “July 11.—Very severe thunder 
and lightning—double reefed topsails— 
latter part blowing hard gale, close reefed 
topsails, split fore and main topmast 
staysails. At 1 p.m. discovered mainmast 
had sprung. Sent down royal and top- 
gallant yards and booms off lower and 
topsail-yards to relieve the mast—heavy 
sea running, and shipping large quan- 
tities of water over lee rail. July 12.— 
Heavy southwest gales and sea, distance 
40 miles. July 13.—Let men out of 
irons in consequence of wanting their 
services. At 6 P.M. carried away main- 
topsail tye and truss band round main- 
mast, single reefed topsails. July 19.— 
Crossed latitude 50° south. July 20. 
—At 4 a.m. close reefed topsails and 
furled courses, hard gale with thick 
weather and snow. July 23.—Passed 
through the Strait of Le Maire. At 
8 a.m. Cape Horn north 5 miles dis- 
tant, the whole coast covered with snow.” 
She crossed latitude 50° south in the 
Pacific on July 26, seven days from the 
same latitude in the Atlantic—a remark- 
able record. “July 31.—Latter part 
strong gales and high sea running, ship 
very wet fore and aft. Distance run this 
day, 374 miles. During the squalls 18 
knots of line was not sufficient to measure 
the rate of speed. Topgallantsails set. 
August 1.—Strong gales and squally. 
At 6 p.., in topgallantsails, double 
reefed fore and mizzen topsails, heavy 
sea running. At 4 a.M. made sail again. 
Distance, 334 miles. August 3.—Sus- 
pended first officer from duty, in conse- 
quence of his arrogating to himself the 
privilege of cutting up rigging contrary 
to my orders, and long continued neglect 
of duty. August 25.—Spoke barque 
Amelia Pacquet 180 days out from Lon- 


don bound for San Francisco. August 
29.—Lost foretopgallantmast. August 30. 
—Sent up foretopgallantmast.” And at 
11.30 a.m. the Flying Cloud dashed 
through the Golden Gate, 89 days 21 
hours from Sandy Hook, with fishings 
on her masts and yards and stoppers 
on her rigging—the scars and emblems 
of victory. 

Let us briefly note some of the records 
of these American clippers from New 
York to San Francisco: the Flying Cloud 
(twice) and Andrew Jackson, 89 days. 
Sword Fish, 90 days. Flying Fish and 
Great Republic, 92 days. John Gilpin, 
93 days. Sweepstakes, 94 days. Surprise 
and Romance of the Seas, 96 days. Sea 
Witch, Contest, Antelope, Sierra Nevada, 
and Flying Dragon, 97 days. Flying 
Fish and David Brown, 98 days. Herald 
of the Morning and Hurricane, 99 days. 
From San Francisco to Boston, the 
Northern Light, 76 days, and to New 
York, the Comet and Trade Wind, 76 
days. Of the best twenty-four hours’ 
run in nautical miles, of American built 
clippers, may he mentioned the Red 
Jacket, 413 miles; James Baines, 420 
miles; Sovereign of the Seas, 424 miles; 
and Lightning, 436 miles. So far as I 
am aware these records, made more than 
half a century ago, have never been 
broken by ships under canvas, and, as 
time rolls on, the probability that they 
ever will be becomes less and less. 

Of the men who commanded the Amer- 
ican clippers it may be said that they 
earried the ensign of the United States 
to every quarter of the globe with honor 
to their country and themselves. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that these cap- 
tains were blustering bullies at sea, or 
rollicking shellbacks on shore, and it 
would be equally absurd to think of them, 
either afloat or on shore, as Chesterfields 
or carpet knights. Many of them might 
easily have been mistaken for prosperous 
professional or business men, until a 
closer acquaintance disclosed a world-wide 
knowledge of men and cities, that made 
so many of these unique master mar- 
iners delightful companions and welcome 
guests. And it may well be doubted 
whether braver, truer hearted gentlemen 
or finer seamen than many of the Amer- 
ican clipper-ship captains of half a cen- 
tury ago have ever sailed the seas. 
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Civilized 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


N the back room of an aged and dingy 
mountaineer’s shack which squatted 
in the shadow of a pine-clad foothill 

of the Cumberlands were two old and 
white-haired women. Each was distin- 
guished in her own appearance; between 
the two, however, there were sharp con- 
trasts. Mrs. Newcomb, the stranger from 
New York, trained in a highly civilized 
society, was quite unlike Mrs. Frazer, 
the old bedridden paralytic, whose educa- 
tion had been derived from the Ken- 
tucky wilderness and the monotony of 
day to day existence. 

The presence of Mrs. Newcomb’s re- 
fined and gentle countenance in the 
Frazer cabir’ was accounted for by a 
ealamity which had involved both her 
own son and the last male member of 
the Frazer family—the youngest son of 
the old woman who lay by the window on 
a sagging corn husk bed. Young New- 
comb had come into this region to survey 
timber for a Northern corporation. His 
guide had been young Frazer. Purcell 
Bailey, of bad repute and descended of 
a long line of enemies of the Frazers, 
had attacked the Frazer boy in a row at 
the deserted lumber camp. Newcomb had 
interfered in the course of the shooting, 
and now lay thirty miles up the river, 
at Guinea Pig Gap, with a bullet in his 
thigh and an ugly furrow under one eye. 
Mrs. Newcomb had come from the rail- 
road as far as the Frazer cabin on a 
mule wagon; she had stopped for the 
night because it was a full day’s uphill 
ride to Guinea Pig and because she felt 
a certain bond of sympathy with the other 
mother. In the front part of the cabin, 
behind a closed door which had been 
draped with black cheesecloth by Kete 
Frazer before she had gone down to town 
to make funeral arrangements, lay the 
body of the last of the Frazers. 

It was past midday. The silence and 
heat of the August afternoon became 
more and more noticeable to Mrs. New- 


comb, who, sitting in a broken rush- 


bottomed chair, gazed out the window at 
the wide sweep of sunlit grassy slope 
that led down to the yellow river, and 
vainly endeavored to think of a means 
by which she could offer sympathy to her 
stolid companion, whose firmly set coun- 
tenance above the pillow and _ gnarl- 
ed inflexible body beneath the sheet 
served only to suggest brave, uncom- 
plaining suffering. 

Mrs. Newcomb had the peculiar bal- 
ance of temperament that comes after 
years of proper conscientious widowhood. 
More than the average share of wealth, 
contact with the refining influences, with 
mannerly persons and distinguished so- 
ciety, had come within her experience. 
Restraint, unselfishness, and gentility had 
made her calm and altogether happy. 
Without snobbery, she never lost the con- 
sciousness of being a Newcomb or the 
satisfaction of knowing that the New- 
combs had been for many generations 
proud and Christian gentlefolk. And 
yet, on the other hand, the old lady on 
the bed suffused a self-satisfaction too 
strong not to have a mighty strength of 
character behind it. She was a powerful 
old personality in the very fact of her 
forbidding stolidity. Mrs. Newcomb felt 
that words deemed useful and graceful 
in her own urban environment would 
here, amid the Kentucky pines and be- 
neath the eagle that soared above the 
rugged cliff on the river’s far shore, seem 
inconsequent and petty. 

Occasionally a large fly circled the 
room with vehement obtrusive buzz, put- 
ting into lesser commotion the horde of 
smaller species that rested on the white- 
washed walls, or crawled over the limp bed- 
sheet, or across the crooked, dry, brown, 
wizened, desperate hands of the laconic old 
invalid, or disappeared suddenly into in- 
visible flight. 

Mrs. Frazer was thinking hard, staring 
with her clear, blue, youthful eyes at the 
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ceiling. The woman from New York mar- 
velled at these wonderful, ever new eyes 
that were set in a face cross-hatched with 
wrinkles and as old as old parchment. 

“T believe in the ways of the Al- 
mighty,” said the native woman, finally 
turning her head. When she spoke, her 
thin colorless lips met tightly with the 
suggestion of firm will, so often expressed 
in the lower faces of toothless old women. 
“There ain’t no reason of speakin’ of 
your son. He was shot up. Thet’s com- 
mon enough. Ma’am, my boy’s a-lyin’ 
dead in yonder room, and hit war by the 
hand of Purcell Bailey. Hit war the 
Almighty’s will. Er ef Bailey inter- 
fered with His will, he’s obleeged to suf- 
fer for hit.” She drew the sheet taut and 
sighed her conviction in this truth. 

“How'd you happin to know on it?’ 
she asked, stridently. “ Who took word 
to you as how your boy Ed was shot?” 

“By telegraph,” replied Mrs. New- 
comb, softly. “You know, a message 
sent from Wade Station arrives in New 
York almost—” 

Mrs. Frazer held up her hand. “I 
ean’t understand them things,” she inter- 
rupted, brusquely. “ Hit’s the Lord’s will. 
Purcell Bailey ‘ll be punished some way 
same as his father was punished. Bud 
war the last of my boys.” With a gaunt 
thumb she pointed toward the other wall, 
staring as if, with her keen and tearless 
blue eyes, she could see beyond it. “Tl 
pray for punishment to come to the 
Bailey boy. He war always a bad boy. 
Tt remember back in ’84—” She paused. 
“Yes’m, he war bad to shoot down my 
son. I'll pray agin’ him.” 

Mrs. Newcomb was shocked by the 
ealm hate of this venerable old native, 
but her habit of gentle restraint forbade 
her the impulse to protest at this un- 
civilized spirit. 

“Tt’s a wonder to me that almost no 
effort is made to capture this man—this 
murderer,” she ventured to say. 

“ He’s a friend of the sheriff,” replied 
Mrs. Frazer, as if explaining to some 
child. “ The law won’t never punish him. 
Nothin’ will hurt him thataway.” 

“Then how will he be punished ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the old para- 
lytie, irritably. “ Hit ought to be done. 
But they ain’t no menfolks left to we- 
uns now.” A real sadness came into her 


harsh voice; then suddenly her face 
lightened. “Your boy!” she cried out, 
exultingly. “He war a friend ter my 
Bud, that’s dead. Ff he’d study to do 
hit, he’d get Purcell Bailey by ’n’ by.” 

“Kill a man!” whispered Mrs. New- 
comb. “ Kill a man because he’d killed 
a friend!” 

The other woman narrowed her scru- 
tiny. “There’s your own boy, too,” she 
added. “The doctor stopped by and says 
—you knowed it already—an’ says there 
"Il be one eye lost, and the other bullet 
ain’t out of his leg. That’s your own 
sou, ma’am.” She shut her old parch- 
ment hands. “Ef he was mine, he’d 
have it even with the man as shot him.” 

Mrs. Neweomb shifted nervously in her 
chair. The ticking of the nickel-plated 
clock on the unpainted shelves seemed 
suddenly to thrust its little clamor on 
the quiet of the summer afternoon. Tears 
came into her eyes. The imagined pic- 
ture o* her son, whom she would see on 
the mo. cow—the injured, disfigured boy 
suffering at the Guinea Pig lumber camp 
—made havoe of her usual composure. 
Strange influences seemed to issue from 
the silent, rugged hills. The restraints 
that surrounded the coming and going of 
urban days seemed to have suddenly 
slipped away. Primitive thoughts of a 
primitive being took possession of her. 
Witk difficulty she checked expression of 
her grief. She felt the beginning of an 
infection of hate. Her only boy! A 
score to settle! And to her the voice of 
the old woman on the corn-husk bed 
sounded as the voice of an oracle of fate. 

“My son would never plan to kill a 
fellow creature,” she said, leaning for- 
ward. “No!” She plucked at the ruf- 
fles of her black dress. 

“Why not?” persisted the old woman, 
struggling to prop herself up on her el- 
bow. Mrs. Newcomb started to answer. 
The emotion had left her features, again 
her mouth was gentle, again her white 
forehead was smooth with self-possession. 
“Why not?’ repeated the bedridden 
woman, harshly. Raised on her elbow, 
she appeared composed of a series of 
angles sharper than those of the skeleton 
within her. “ Why not?” 

“ Because,” said Mrs. Neweomb, “he 
couldn’t. He simply could not do it. It 
would be against his instincts.” 
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“ Agin’ what?” 

“Tnstinets. His training would pre- 
vent him. All the people that he has 
ever known have thought that nothing 
could be worse than killing—than murder. 
All his family have for many, many 
generations lived without violence. His 
father, when he was alive, and I hav 
always taught him it was wrong to hat 
anybody. So he not only would not do 
it—he ecouldn’t do it, Mrs. Frazer.” She 
was endeavoring to conceal how much of 
a shock the suggestion had been. “ His 
instincts—his civilized inheritance—are 
against it. He could not kill any more 
than I eould kill.” 

The other old woman swayed forward 
on her elbow. “ Ain’t you no sense of 
justice ?”’ she demanded. “I don’t think 
high of them as can’t hate.” 

“QOivilization has taught us not to 
hate,” exclaimed the urban woman, “ and 
not to kill!” 

The old paralytic, in a strained, half 
sitting posture, stared silently at Mrs. 
Newcomb for several minutes. “ This 
yere civilizing business ain’t no success 
ef hit takes the backbone out of folks,” 
she finally said. “ Maybe your boy don’t 
want to kill a man, but ef he wanted to 
kill an’ didn’t have no ginger to do it I 
reckon I’d rather have my boy lyin’ 
stretched out in that room yonder than 
your’n walkin’ round on two legs.” She 
dropped back on to her pillow and turned 
her head toward the window. 

Outside, the sunlight still slanted down 
the clearing of the yellow river with its 
yellow streaks and yellow curling eddies. 
Mrs. Neweomb gazed across the room and 
through the frame of the unscreened 
opening. With dreamy consciousness of 
vision she saw a crow on the far bank 
that stalked along the shore, now and 
then drinking and tilting its head up 
gracefully. The silent August afternoon 
seemed pulsing with heat waves in time 
to the monotonous ticking of the nickel- 
plated clock. She brushed the wet, gray 
locks behind her ears with her finger 
tips. The corn-husk bed whispered and 
complained at the slight movements of 
the gaunt, stiffened body that weighted it 
down. Mrs. Newcomb could see that the 
invalid was staring up the river beyond 
the spot where the clearing ended, be- 
yond the feathered pine-tree tops, beyond 


the crags of the highlands to the east- 
ward, and into the vaults of the blue sky. 
Mrs. Newcomb wished the daughter would 
return. Then suddenly she was startled 
by a sharp, rasping intaking of breath. 

The woman on the bed had clenched 
her dry brown hands for a moment, and 
as she held her breath a new life shone 
from her gazing eyes. In another second 
she relaxed with a sigh, cast a searching 
glance about the room, and squinted at 
Mrs. Newcomb. 

“Ma’am,” she said, craftily; “I don’t 
know nawthin’ my boy Bud was fonder 
of than his guns. Behind the kitchen 
table in the corner, ma’am, you kin find 
his rifle.” She sniffled. “I'd like to see 
it, ma’am!” 

Mrs. Newcomb rose. Her movement 
stirred the flies again. She brushed down 
her skirt and straightened to the modest 
height of her slightly corpulent body. 
rhe old paralytic cast a swift and covert 
glance out the window. “ Hurry!” she 
said, as if the word had exploded in 
her mouth. 

Mrs. Newcomb was startled. She turn- 
ed quickly. A gun! A rifle! Hurry! 
Suspicion eame to her, flashing. She 
stepped to the left. And now her view 
widened. Beyond the winding road’s fur- 
row through the pines she could see, up 
the valley, an open stretch of river. On 
its surface a man in a punt was poling 
his way down stream. 

“Huh!” exclaimed Mrs. Frazer. “I 
reckon you know now. Hurry, ma’am.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Can’t?” shrieked the old woman, 
clutching the sheet. “ Can’t?” she wailed. 
“Go get that there gun! Yonder’s Pur- 
cell Bailey !” 

Di No, no, no!” 

The old woman fell to roaring unin- 
telligible words. She reddened with im- 
potent rage; she shook with excitement: 
she fell to praying. “ He killed my boy.” 
she screamed. “ He killed my boy. He’s 
goin’ down ter the railroad, and we won’t 
see him no more!” 

Mrs. Newcomb hid her face in her 
hands. It was terrible! When she looked 
up again she saw that the other old wom- 
an had become very white and very calm. 
In one clawlike hand she held a little 
pair of scissors. They must have been 
on the table. She was holding them 
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closed, points downward, above the hol- 
lows of her scrawny throat. “You go 
get thet gun er I'll stick ’em in,” said 
Mrs. Frazer, with determination. 

The other woman, meeting the steady 
gaze, trembled. The room seemed to spin 
round in torturesome whirls. The blue 
eyes of the old invalid appeared like the 
eyes of some creature in a typhoid dream. 
Mrs. Newcomb with uncertain steps felt 
her way through the door, into the kitch- 
en, and back again. The black rifle was 
im her white hand. “ Don’t do it—don’t 
fire at anybody, Mrs. Frazer, please,” she 
said, in the manner of a child. But the 
invalid, throwing the scissors to the floor, 
snatched the weapon, held it close to her 
body with a showing of monstrous af- 
fection, and with painful, uncouth move- 
ments shifted her position so that she 
was propped up beside the window ledge. 
“So Bailey’s polin’ down the crik,” she 
laughed softly. “I wisht I war young 
again; I ain’t very steady.” 

She fixed her eyes on the turn in the 
river above the clearing and became gar- 
rulous, talking in a low voice to herself. 
Mrs. Newcomb moved slowly along the 
wall toward the bed. “Don’t,” she 
whimpered. “ Don’t!” 

And now from behind the screen of 
pines at the river turn the little punt 
thrust forth its nose, then leaped for- 
ward as Bailey, standing in the stern, 
dug his pole into the mud. A rippling 
veil of disturbed water spread on either 
side and behind the craft. The man 
drew forth the pole, straightened up, and 
inspected the open shores of the river. 
His attitude of caution suggested to Mrs. 
Newcomb the wariness of a wild animal. 
He looked up in long scrutiny at the 
shack on the hill; then, rolling a ciga- 
rette, with the pole leaning on his shoul- 
der, he struck a match. He had now no 
foreboding of danger. 

Mrs. Newcomb did not scream. She 
had looked in at that part of the gun 
where she knew cartridges must be 
placed. There was no cartridge there. 
The old woman could not kill even if 
she would. Therefore Mrs. Neweomb’s 
trembling did not proceed from the fear 
that a shot would be fired. On the other 
hand, as the old paralytic, convulsed 
with pain by new and straining postures, 
laid the shining black barrel along the 


window sill, Mrs. Newcomb feared only 
the terrible tragedy involved in the 
failure of the weapon to do its work. 
She did not know why she felt this way 
nor why she was experiencing an aching 
desire that the voice of the gun should 
roar forth upon the stillness of the after- 
noon. This murderer! His calm drift- 
ing on the stream! Would the old 
crooked finger at the trigger never move! 

The hammer fell with a hollow click 
against emptiness. The old woman on 
the bed fell back, scratching at the sheet 
with her nails. 

“The gun is empty!” cried Mrs. New- 
comb. The room went round and round 
again. Bed, old woman, shelf, walls, 
table, the chair in which she had been 
sitting, caroused in dizzy motion. The 
bright window spaces little by little set- 
tled into steadiness of place. Mrs. New- 
comb could see the drifting boat, the 
wisps of cigarette smoke, and the man 
standing balanced in its stern. A curi- 
ous memory of the city came to her, a 
line of carriages at a tea, a rainy after- 
noon, the voice of somebody. Whose 
voice? Sunlight on the river! There 
was this murderer who had shot her boy! 
“The gun is empty!” she whispered, 
plucking at her dress. 

“No, hit ain’t,” coughed the other. 
“There’s ketridges down here—plenty 
on ’em.” Mrs. Frazer pointed feebly at 
the lower chamber. “Push me up 
agin,” she commanded. “I’m onsteady. 
Help me up!” And again she was sway- 
ing on her wobbling elbows. 

“T can’t,” groaned Mrs. Newcomb. 
“Don’t shoot it! I can’t, I can’t.” 

The cords on the invalid’s neck tight- 
ened as she reached for the gun. Her 
untrained fingers struggled with the 
breech. The man in the punt dipped his 
pole once more into the stream. The 
rifle obeyed the will of the old woman 
with a clatter of its mechanism. A 
bright brass shell appeared and, as the 
breech closed, disappeared like a golden 
fish darting in and out of a black pool. 
The bony forearms of the invalid went 
up again. The rifle clipped the silence! 

Mrs. Newcomb heard the shot without 
physical displeasure. On the contrary, it 
seemed to feed hungry ears. She was 
watching for something to happen on 
the river. The surface of the stream 
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remained unruffled, the punt still bobbed 
along. But Bailey had let the pole fall 
from his hands. Now he slid into the 
bottom of the drifting punt, reaching 
for his own gun. Now he raised himself 
on one knee, searching the details of 
the shack. 

“T missed him!” exclaimed the old 
woman. “I ain’t never had no expe- 
rience in shootin’. Watch out! He seen 
where she come from. Watch out!” 

They saw the spit of his weapon, heard 
the tick of lead on the window frame, 
and then the yap of the rifle itself. 

Mrs. Newcomb could see the man in 
the boat pull his old felt hat down over 
his sun-dazed eyes, lower his weapon, 
and rub his thigh with the palm of his 
right hand. The punt was drifting slow- 
ly down the course of the stream. Soon 
it would drift out of sight. A little time 
was left! Her heart sprang forward into 
a new pace as she saw the other woman 
struggling with the rifle breech again. 
To hit him! To see him go over! 

“Lend a hand! Help me up again,” 
wailed the invalid. 

“T can’t,” whispered Mrs. Newcomb, 
reaching with both hands for the sup- 
port of the wall. “I can’t. Don’t kill 
him!” 

A second shot from the river ripped 
almost silently through the foot-board of 
the bed. It seemed to bring new life 
to the paralyzed body that lay there. 
Mrs. Frazer, with pain contorting her 
face, strained her available muscles to sit 
up again. The breech of the gun moved 
forward and back once more, saying, 
“Yep — surely — yep.” Mrs. Newcomb 
for the first time in her life knew how 
much one can love a rifle. 

The barrel wavered a little, then stead- 
ied. The man on the river was vainly 
reaching for the pole that he had dropped. 
To kill him! To see him eurl up! The 
gun, in the old invalid hands, wavered 
again. It spoke viciously! 

The shot echoed from the crags on the 
far shore. Then the August afternoon 
with its heat and sunlight was still 
again. A crow screamed in the pines. 
The man levelled his gun once more. 
Lead spattered somewhere outside on the 
walls of the cabin. 

The old woman dropped back into her 
pillow, staring with clear blue eyes at 


the ceiling. “I can’t hit him, ma’am,” 
she whispered, breathing hard. Such a 
tragedy of impotence Mrs. Newcomb had 
only known in dreams. Her head seemed 
floating on the surface of a whirlpool. 
Now the green pines, the brown clearing, 
the ye llow river, patches of blue sky, the 
bit of color at the man’s neck, all seemed 
of one hue. All the world was black 
and white, beautifully focussed like a 
clear photographie plate. A wonderful 
calm had come, a time for deliberat 
action. To see this murderer spring in 
the air, and fall backward out of the 
little punt! To get him! 

“T wanted so to get him,” whispered 
the old woman, as if in echo. Again 
she moved the gun breech. It seemed 
that all about her the air quivered with 
her will. 

Mrs. Newcomb put out both her own 
white delicate hands before her, inspect- 
ing them as if they were unfamiliar. 
Her face reddened delicately like the blush 
of an embarrassed maiden. She stood 
on tiptoes to look out the window again. 

Yes, he was still there! The rifle! 
the rifle! 

“You'll miss again!” she cried. “ Mrs. 
Frazer, please! please! Your hands are 
shaking. Give me the gun! Give me 
the gun!” 

She threw herself forward upon the 
paralyzed woman. “Give it to me! 
Give it to me!” she screamed. 

“Yes, yes, yes. Kill him!” choked 
the old woman. “Kill him! Kill him! 
Kill him!” 

For a moment Mrs. Newcomb’s eyes 
came close to the eyes of the other wom- 
an. She looked into them, breathing 
hard like an excited animal. 

“Yes,” said the other, softly. “ Shoot 
now. Kill him! Rest it on the sill, 
ma’am. Kill him!” 

“Kill him!” repeated Mrs. Newcomb, 
and threw herself forward across the 
sagging bed, across the gaunt body of 
the invalid. 

The rifle was as warm as a living 
thing. It slid out over the window ledg 
as if by an intelligence of its own. 
Strong and yet delicate, it seemed a 
faithful servant to the hands that held 
it, and Mrs. Newcomb whispered many 
words to it as it touched her soft cheek 
and settled into her hands. It confided 
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to her the information, which she had 
never known before, that the little pin 
at the end of the barrel must be ad- 
justed in line with the little groove above 
the loek: it told her over and over again 
in an infinitely small space of time that 
she would not fail. It whispered to her 
that it would kill! 

As she moved the weapon, scenery 
rolled past the little sight at the end of 
the barrel, like a slow-moving tape of a 
miniature panorama. Suddenly the nose 
of the punt and a bit of yellow river slid 
into view. Then the man! Looking 
along the smooth black backbone of the 
rifle seemed to magnify all things. She 
now could see Bailey in detail. There 
was no difficulty about keeping him cov- 
ered with the sight. He seemed to be 
immovably chained to this little pin, and 
now it seemed as if he were the size of 
an insect and had been stuck to the end 
of the gun-barrel. Her heart caroused! 

He had picked up his pole. For a 
moment he stood erect. Her finger stole 
along the graceful curve of the guard 
till it reached the trigger. She caressed 
it softly. She pulled it slightly till she 
felt its first springing resistance. What 
would happen when he nei been hit? 
He would fall backward, there would be 


a splash, a struggle in the yellow water, 
an echo of curses from the crags. Then 
the August afternoon would be silent 
again. Then she could hear the flies! 

“Kill him, sister,” mumbled the old 
woman. 

“TI can’t! I can’t!” wailed Mrs. New- 
comb. “I can’t kill him. I ean’t! 
I ca—” 

She saw Bailey dig in his pole. The 
punt leaped forward on the water’s sur- 
face and disappeared behind the pines. 
The gun slipped from her weakening 
fingers; it lost its balance and fell, with 
ignominy, into the bushes below the win- 
dow. Once Mrs. Newcomb endeavored 
to sit up. Her body swung above her 
straining arms a moment, then whirled 
quickly on to its back, lying crossways 
above the body of the paralytic. 

With new consciousness she realized 
that the other old woman was beating 
feebly upon her shoulders with lean, dry, 
brown, clenched hands. Sometimes she 
could hear the whine of the flies, and 
sometimes the cracked and tired voice of 
the old woman. 

“You wanted to an’ couldn’t, damn 
ye!” she was screaming at intervals. 
“You ain’t half a woman. You wanted 
to an’ couldn’t!” 


Passage 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ieee a Rose in my garden blowing— 

I said, “O Rose, where art thou going?” 
Answered the Rose: “ Where the stream is flowing, 
And all the winds of the world are biowing,— 
Where thou thyself art also going.” 


“ Rose,” said I, “will it come to pass, 
When .your petals fall upon the grass, 

That you some dewy morn again 

Will press your cheek at my window-pane?”’ 
The Rose’s answer was, “ Alas!” 
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The Correct Use of Words 


BY THOMAS 
Emeritus Profe 


N the Tenth Book of his Noctes Atti- 

ce, Aulus Gellius tells us of a con- 

troversy about usage which had once 
taken place in the language in which he 
wrote. The decision was referred to the 
one man who seems to have been deemed 
even then—-what every one regards him 
now—the highest authority on disputed 
points of Latin speech. Pompey was 
about to dedicate the Temple of Victory, 
upon which his name and honors were to 
be inseribed. The success to be commemo- 
rated had been achieved during his third 
consulate. The question arose whether 
the proper form for the numeral should 
be tertium or tertio. The matter in dis- 
pute had been submitted to the most 
learned experts in Rome. As is the right 
and custom of learned experts, they took 
exactly opposite sides. As a final author- 
ity, Pompey referred the point to Cicero. 

But Cicero was unwilling to pronounce 
a positive decision. He was afraid, says 
the chronicler, that he should seem to 
disapprove of the men themselves of 
whose opinion he disapproved. He there- 
fore counselled Pompey to use neither 
tertium nor tertio, but to stop at the 
end of the second ¢, thereby giving to 
the word the incomplete form tert. The 
meaning in that case would be plain 
to all. Both sides in the dispute would 
be happy, each appending io the unfin- 
ished word the termination which suited 
itself. The advice was adopted. Ac- 
cordingly, nothing but tert. appeared en- 
graven on the stone. The controverted 
point seems indeed never to have been 
authoritatively settled. Later, when the 
temple was renovated, the inscription 
was renewed; but the Roman numeral 
IIT then took the place of tert. 

Gellius tells us that he got the story 
just recounted from a letter of Tiro, 
the freedman of Cicero. It has more 
thea once been spoken of as an illus- 
tration of the great orator’s non-com- 
mittal attitude, of his desire to be on 
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good terms with both parties in any 
controversy that came up. This view is 
indeed implied in the account given by 
the chronicler. It may be so; but there 
is another explanation more charitable, 
and not unlikely far more correct, which 
will oceur to the student of speech. Un- 
like the heaven-inspired purists we have 
with us always, Cicero could hardly have 
failed to be aware that there are many 
questions of usage which can never be 
safely decided offhand; that to reach a 
conclusion which can endure criticism 
and examination requires often a long 
and wide range of investigation. This 
very likely he had neither the time nor 
the means to make. As, therefore, he 
was not clear in his mind as to the point 
in dispute, he declined to act as arbiter, 
and recommended instead a course which 
would leave the matter open. 

The story is something besides being 
true; it is both interesting and impor- 
tant. It shows that controversies about 
correctness of usage were as rife in the 
Latin tongue as they are in the English; 
that questions similar to those which af- 
flict the writer of to-day afflicted the 
writer of the past; and that in Cicero’s 
time, as in our own, men took precisely 
opposite views as to the propriet he 
same expressions. All this, indeed, might 
have been inferred; it is something to 
have it known positively. For much of 
ancient testimony bearing directly or in- 
directly upon the subject of verbal criti- 
cism has disappeared in consequence of 
the wreck and loss which overtook clas 
sical literature. Still, the scanty records 
which have come down suffice to show 
that in this as well as in other matters 
the acts and feelings of the men of an- 
tiquity were not essentially different 
from those characterizing the men of 
modern times. But there are other re- 
semblances between the past and the 
present to be noted besides the mere fact 
of the existence of controversy about 
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usage. For these there is in particular 
one piece of evidence well worth citing, 
coming as it does from one of the great 
authors of antiquity. 

At the beginning of his treatise on the 
Failure of the Oracles, Plutarch tells us 
of a conversation in which there is a dis- 
tinct reference to discussions of usage. 
He represents a party of friends at Del- 
phi going to the Cnidian hall near the 
great Temple of Apollo. The company 
they found there were spending their 
time very leisurely, some anointing them- 
selves, others engaged in nothing more 
arduous than the contemplation of the 
wrestlers. This leads one of the visitors 
to comment upon the appearance of those 
whom they had come to seek. “It seems 
to me,” he says, “that you are not dis- 
coursing of any matter of great conse- 
quence, for I see that you labor not under 
deep thought.” The reply runs essen- 
tially to the following effect. They mor‘ 
assuredly were not occupied with a 
really profound discussion. They were 
not, for instance, disputing whether the 
word ballo loses one of its I’s in the fu- 
ture tense; or from what positive certain 
superlatives, such as cheiriston and bel- 
liston, were derived. These are the sort 
of questions, it is added, that make men 
knit their brows. About other matters, 
such, for illustration, as those of philos- 
ophy, discussion could go on with calm- 
ness. But questions of grammar call at 
once into being frowning angry looks 
that fill the bystanders with terror. 

Several points of similarity between 
ancient and modern times are indicated 
in this passage besides the confirmation 
it brings of the prevalence in the former 
of discussions of usage. One is the ex- 
ceeding violence with which these dis- 
eussions are carried on. Controversy is 
almost certain to assume its bitterest 
tone when it deals with the propriety of 
words and phrases. The fact has been 
often remarked; the reason for it, or at 
least one reason for it, seems to me to 
lie on the surface. Every one is almost 
sure to employ the language as he has 
been in the habit of hearing it spoken, 
or to some extent as he is accustomed to 
read it written. Naturally he is annoyed 
at the charge of having been guilty of 
solecisms or of bad grammar. He is 
none the less so if he is uncertain, as 


he often is uncertain, whether the charge 
be true or false. For it is the accusation 
itself that is offensive. It seems to im- 
ply that his position in life is doubtful; 
or, more particularly, that he sprang 
from a station in which violation of 
idiom constitutes part of the inefface- 
able records of earliest youth. The 
imputation of bad English conveys a 
social stigma. Men in consequence re- 
sent an attack upon their grammar far 
more fiercely than one upon their mor- 
als. Vice belongs to all ranks; but 
impropriety of speech is, in theory at 
least, supposed to be confined to persons 
of inferior condition. 

At all events, whatever the reascn of 
the bitterness displayed, there can be no 
doubt of the fact. Plutarch aoticed it 
in his time; we have plenty of opportu- 
nities to notice it in our time. It is no 
uncommon circumstance to find in a 
newspaper a communication in which 
fault is found with particular words or 
expressions which have been employed by 
some author of the first class. Occasion- 
ally the writer is good enough to demon- 
strate his superiority still further by re- 
casting a whole sentence in order to show 
how easily it could be improved. His 
letter is fairly sure to be followed by one 
from another correspondent who sets out 
to correct the corrector. At once a con- 
troversy arises between the two, always 
earnest, and generally bitter. It fre- 
quently ends with no other result than 
that of leaving a firm conviction in the 
mind of each disputant that the other is 
an ignoramus, if not an idiot, and a gen- 
eral impression on the part of the public 
that both are about right. 

But even more noticeable than the vi- 
olence of these discussions about usage, 
implied in the passage cited from Plu- 
tarch, is the contempt expressed for them 
which he hardly takes the pains to con- 
ceal. In this there is no question that 
he represents the feelings of the large 
majority of great authors, whether of 
the past or the present. Yet why should 
this be so? Why should verbal criticism 
be looked upon so disdainfully by men 
of literary eminence? Every writer, be 
he great or small, practises it sometimes 
upon himself, and is careful not to neg- 
lect his neighbors. The interest in it 
among cultivated men is so wide-spread 
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that it may fairly be called universal. 
Discussions of usage abound on every 
side. The problems connected with it 
attract the attention of us all. There is 
probably not a single instructor in Eng- 
lish throughout the land who does not 
find himself appealed to constantly to 
decide upon the propriety of particular 
locutions; and if he appreciates his lim- 
itations, he will often find himself per- 
plexed what to say in reply. Further- 
more, within a certain range instruction 
in the subject is something more than 
desirable. It is essential; as such it is 
recognized in our schools. Why, then, 
should the practice of verbal criticism 
have fallen so largely into disrepute with 
those best qualified to pronounce upon 
the value of the utterances of those es- 
saying it? 

To this question a partial, if not a 
complete, answer may be found in the 
portrayal of the condition of things 
which we find existing. Verbal criticism 
is one of the most difficult of tasks; as 
commonly pursued it is treated as one of 
the easiest. It frequently amounts to 
little more than the expression of per- 
sonal likes or dislikes. Yet there are 
three things upon which the practice of 
it must rest to make it of any value. 
The first of these is the knowledge of 
the principles which regulate the growth 
of language and propriety of expression. 
This implies that the contradictory in- 
fluences which operate upon speech are 
understood. Secondly, there must be 
knowledge of the origin and history of 
the words, inflections, constructions, and 
idioms which are made the subject of 
discussion. The third is the knowledge, 
so far as it can be gained, of the usage 
of the greatest authors—the all-sufficient 
standard of propriety. 

To the writer this last requirement is 
the only one of importance. To the fully 
equipped verbal critic all three are es- 
sential. But as the acquisition of these 
three requisites requires much labor and 
long investigation, most verbal critics 
escape from the trouble involved and the 
uncertainty frequently resulting by spend- 
ing no labor and making no investiga- 
tion at all. They rely upon what they 
call their reeson, by which they mean 
their unenlightened understanding. They 
are very much in the condition of the 
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peasant who has enongh common sense, 
as he terms it, to be certain that the 
earth stands still and to treat with 
scorn the idea that it goes round the 
sun. If we all can recognize the folly 
of the confidence reposed by the peasant 
in the testimony of his eyes, is there any 
wonder that the views of the untrained 
intellectual vision in matters of usage 
should be regarded by those who have 
sat at the feet of the great masters of 
our speech as arising mainly from a 
combination of ignorance, inefficiency, 
and self-sufficiency ? 

Coleridge declared that there were 
passages in Plato which conveyed to him 
no meaning. He did not venture for 
that reason to speak of them as mean- 
ingless. There were other passages in 
this same philosopher which at one time 
had seemed to him incomprehensible. 
With increased knowledge and experi- 
ence and reflection they had become per- 
fectly clear. On the other hand, there 
were bewildering obscurities in certain 
writers which gave him no difficulty to 
comprehend, because he could see the 
hollowness of the reasoning and the con- 
sequent mental confusion out of which 
they had sprung. This led him to lay 
down the following famous dictum: 
“Until you understand a writer’s ig- 
norance presume yourself ignorant of 
his understanding.” 

True as this is of thought, it is just 
as true of the language in which thought 
is expressed. The construction we find 
may puzzle us to analyze, or, as is tech- 
nically said, to parse. -That, however, 
does not prove its lack of correctness; it 
merely indicates our lack of knowledge. 
There are phrases and idioms used by 
every reputable author in our speech 
which, with the results of research we 
yet have at command, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to resolve into their con- 
stituent elements. They still await a 
satisfactory explanation. In time it will 
come. Some of the things which trou- 
bled our fathers no longer trouble us. It 
is, for instance, only within the past fifty 
years that the construction of had liefer, 
had rather, and had better with the in- 
finitive has been successfully analyzed, 
its mystery dissipated, and its grammat- 
ical correctness established. With the 
increasing attention which is coming to 
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be paid to the study of our speech, other 
puzzling idioms will have their origin 
and precise nature revealed. In the mean 
time, w th our ignorance of the elements 
that enter into their construction, all that 
it behooves us to do is to accept as correct 
what has been employed by the men who 
set for us the standard of good usage. 

30oks specially devoted to the subject 
of verbal criticism may be useful. Some 
of them certainly are. But their value 
must always depend upon the extent to 
which they have conformed thei teach- 
ings to the practice of the great writers 
of our speech. There are those among 
their compilers who seem to think that 
the only use to be made of such writers 
is to furnish examples of assumed errors 
of expression. Treatises prepared in this 
spirit naturally abound in mistakes and 
misstatements, and in consequence do 
more harm than good. For writing, it 
must be kept in mind, is an imitative 
art. The all-important thing for the be- 
ginner, therefore, is to have constantly 
in his thoughts and before his eyes some- 
thing worth imitating. It is not rules 
he needs so much as example. Accord- 
ingly in the preparation of a volume de- 
voted to verbal criticism the one great 
requisite for the production of anything 
authoritative is the knowledge of the 
usage of the classic authors of our lan- 
guage. -But as yet this has been but im- 
perfectly ascertained. On many disputed 
points, therefore, the wise man will fol- 
low the example of Cicero and express 
no opinion at all. 

Fortunately, however, for the users of 
our speech, there is one volume—the 
most widely read and circulated of all— 
which has done more for the preservation 
of purity and propriety of utterance than 
any other single agency. It was for gen- 
erations the chosen companion of all 
men, from the highest to the humblest. 
Consciously or unconsciously it was 
adopted by every one as a guide to the 
best usage. Never, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of any tongue has a single book so 
profoundly affected universal expression 
as has the English Bible. It is not that 
we now talk or write in the diction em- 
ployed in it. Even in its own day the 
language it employed was somewhat ar- 
chaic. But its simplicity, its beauty, its 
effectiveness made it serve from the be- 


ginning as a standard of speech about 
which the language revolved and from 
which it has never got very far. It held 
up before all an ideal of pure and lofty 
expression. The familiarity of our fa- 
thers with the translation of the Bible, 
the intimate acquaintance they gained 
with its words and phrases, its construc- 
tions, its manner has done more to main- 
tain the purity of our speech than could 
have been effected by the mastery of all 
the manuals of verbal criticism which 
have ever been produced. 

I am not unaware that different views 
are entertained by some as to the value 
of this work as a linguistic guide. In cer- 
tain grammars passages are taken from it 
to illustrate what is called false syntax. 
The large majority of these are illustra- 
tions not of the lack of correctness in the 
Bible, but of lack of knowledge in the 
verbal critic. It may not be in the best 
of taste to bring into the discussion of 
general principles a recital of personal 
experience. Still, the exemplification of 
the divergence of opinion, which is af- 
forded by the incident, is so germane to 
the topic under discussion that the vio- 
lation of decorum may be pardoned for the 
view it furnishes of the singular attitude 
taken by some persons towards a work 
which has exercised so profound an influ- 
ence not only upon the development of our 
speech, but upon individual expression. 

Like all instructors in English I fre- 
quently receive letters dealing with mat- 
ters of usage. Sometimes they are taken 
up with the discussion of some general 
question. One of the latter sort once 
came to me from a stranger who wrote 
ostensibly in quest of information. The 
subject of inquiry was the language of 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. 
About the linguistic merits of that work 
my correspondent had very pronounced 
views. Though expressed in general 
terms and not illustrated by examples, 
they were distinctly unfavorable to its 
grammatical excellence. It is true, the 
opinions were put forth in the form of 
questions; but it was very evident that 
an answer was expected in confirmation 
of their correctness. This, however, they 
failed to receive. From the criticisms 
contained in the letter I felt compelled 
to express a decided dissent. 

Nothing daunted, the writer returned 
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to the charge. Several usages were re- 
ferred to in his answer which, in his 
opinion, could not be reconciled with the 
injunctions of the latest grammarians. 
A number of passages were quoted to 
show the ignorance of the language on 
the part of the translators. They really 
displayed, as was to be expected, the ig- 
norance of the critic and his utter un- 
consciousness of his ignorance. One of 
the sentences cited for censure was the 
familiar text to be found in the Eighty- 
fourth Psalm: “I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.” To it, 
however, no special attention was called. 
Accordingly my reply, while pointing out 
errors in certain other statements, con- 
tained nothing but a bare reference to 
this verse. It was simply included among 
the number of those cited as objection- 
able which were declared to be perfectly 
proper. They were not only still in use, 
but in the best of use. If the grammar 
of the Bible is wrong, so, it necessa- 
rily followed, must be that of about 
every great author from wkom we derive 
our conception cf what constitutes good 
grammar itself. 

At once came a vigorous rejoinder 
which, indeed, it would not be out of 
the way to call violent. The indignation 
of my correspondent had been, it was 
clear, steadily growing at the dissent 
from views for which he expected un- 
qualified approval. Hence the letter he 
now wrote was more than insistent of 
the previous opinion; it was exultant, 
as if he had scored a personal triumph. 
The réle of humble inquirer was laid 
aside; that of severe and stern critic took 
its place. He called attention in par- 
ticular to the text which is given 
above. He affected surprise at the gross 
oversight of which so eminent a lin- 
guistic scholar, as he was sarcastically 
pleased to term me, had been guilty; and 
he turned the blade in the wound by ital- 
icizing the adjective eminent. His ex- 
act words are not now before me, but his 
expostulation was essentially to the fol- 
lowing effect: How can you stand up for 
such a barbarism? Omit the rather and 
you have had be. I should like you to 
parse that if you can. Its impropricty 
is seen the moment one examines it close- 
ly, as you clearly have not done. Does 
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the insertion of rather between the two 
words turn an ungrammatical expression 
into a grammatical one? Then, after 
you have disposed of had be, what are 
you going to do with the to before dwell? 
There it has no business to.be. The sen 
tence cannot be parsed. 

Life is short, and the correspondence 
threatened to be very long. It is, further 
nore, distinctly trying to have some one 
announcing to vou the commonest of com 
monplace facts with the air of a Colum- 
bus returning from the discovery of a new 
world. Besides, there was conveyed an 
implied disparagement of my own intel 
lectual processes in the assumption that 
considerations so aggressively obvious as 
those adduced should have escaped the 
notice of any person who had paid the 
slightest attention to the study of Eng 
lish. Now, I am wont to receive with 
meekness and without reply the chasten- 
ings which the austerer guardians of the 
purity of speech feel compelled to inflict 
upon me for my linguistic frailties, 
whether their censures take the form of 
published comment or private communi- 
cation. One becomes in time too con 
scious of his own limitations, of his 
liability to error from haste or inadvert- 
ence or from pure unadulterated igno 
rance, to place any undue confidence in 
his own impeccability. Even when I 
recognize in the castigation nothing but 
conclusions reached by wrong reasoning 
based upon inadequate investigation, | 
am not at all animated by the feelings 
which lead men to found societies for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. So I or 
dinarily bear my punishment without 
protest. But there are times when the 
most abject of trodden worms will turn. 
This seemed to me a peculiarly fitting 
oceasion to turn. The letter had been 
something more than patronizing and 
pretentious. It was unmistakably meant 
to be offensive. So I sent a reply in- 
tended to close the correspondence. 
This, I may add, it did. In it I car 
fully refrained from imparting any in 
formation as to the particular point un 
der consideration. Instead, I gave my 
correspondent a: general discourse about 
the grammar of the book against which 
he had been inveighing. Substantially 
it was to the following effect: 

Make up your mind that in general 
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the Bible is a guide to be followed gram- 
matically as much as it is morally. The 
language of our version belongs to the 
sixteenth century. It, therefore, natu- 
rally contains expressions which, though 
proper at that time, are not in accord with 
the common usage of our day. When it 
was originally translated, which was gen- 
erally the relative pronoun referring to 
persons. Hence we say, Our Father 
which art in heaven. When it was trans- 
lated, the cases of the pronoun had not 
been confounded, nor had the forms of 
the objective intruded themselves into 
the nominative. Hence it says, Ye are 
the light of the world, and not you. 
When it was translated, the Northern 
ending in -s of the third person singular 
of the present tense had not been adopted 
to any extent in the literary language of 
the Midland. Consequently it does not 
say, He loves, he hates, he does, but he 
loveth, he hateth, he doth. More than 
this, the subtle distinction found in the 
employment of shall and will had not 
then become established in the language. 
There are other variations from the ex- 
isting practice. But these do not affect 
the correctness of its procedure in regard 
to expressions still met with everywhere. 
In such cases accept its authority with- 
out question, and conform your practice 
to it; and do not be disturbed by any 
criticism of it coming from persons who 
know as little of the history cf the speech 
as you manifestly do yourself. You tell 
me you cannot parse had rather be. It 
is not essential either to your happiness 
or to your salvation that you should 
parse it. It is enough for yor to be told 
that the Bible authorizes it, and that there 
are plenty of men who are able to parse it. 

Now no one is likely to stand up for 
the absolute linguistic inspiration of our 
translation of the Bible. There are un- 
questionably grammatical faults in it, 
though the number of these is far fewer 
than is often asserted. Still, those exist 
for which no defence ean be pleaded on 
the score of haste or inadvertence. They 
are as intentional as are some of the 
violations of idiomatic usage into which 
modern serupulosity occasionally betrays 
men. One of the errors committed in it 
there is which deserves mention for sev- 
eral reasons, but most of all here for the 
lesson in verbal criticism it imparts. 


First, it was not accidental, but clearly 
deliberate. Secondly, it is found not in- 
frequently at the present day, sometimes 
because the writer is careless, but more 
often because he is trying to be careful 
without knowing how. The third and 
much the most important reason is that 
it exemplifies strikingly the other side of 
Coleridge’s dictum. Here is an instance 
where we can understand the writer’s 
ignorance, or, strictly speaking, the con- 
fusion in his mind between two differ- 
ent constructions. 

The place in our version where this 
particular error is found is in those pas- 
sages of the Gospels where Christ is rep- 
resented as asking the opinion of His 
disciples as to the view entertained of 
Him by people in general and by them- 
selves in particular. “ Whom do men say 
that I am?” is the question as it appears 
in Matthew. This may be taken as the 
representative of all the six instances of 
the occurrence of the construction. Its 
employment was due to no inadvertence. 
It is essentially the same in the account 
as found in each of the first three Gos- 
pels. It must accordingly have received 
the assent of all the scholars engaged in 
the preparation of the Authorized Version. 
The same error is found not unfrequent- 
ly now in the writings of men who can 
hardly plead haste as an excuse and 
sometimes not even carelessness. The 
construction has been oceasionaliy em- 
ployed by authors of some repute who 
have clearly resorted to it deliberately. 
For example: it appears so regularly in 
the writings of Bret Harte that it is 
manifest that he took especial pains to 
make use of it under the impression that 
it was the only proper thing to do. Sen- 
tences like the two following turn up 
constantly in his tales: 

The revelation came from people whom 
he was conscious were the inferiors of him- 
self and his wife. 

The young companion of the doctor whom 
she learned was the doctor’s factor. 

Tn all such cases the error arises from 
the confusion of two constructions, the 
mingling of which has been brought 
about by the intervention of a clause 
containing another verb. It would never 
be made if one simple fact were kept in 
mind. The verb to be takes the same 
case after it as before it. If one of the 
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finite tenses be used, both the subject and 
the subject predicate are necessarily in 
the nominative. If it be the infinitive 
which is employed, it is the accusative 
that must appear in both instances, or, 
to adopt English grammatical terminol- 
ogy, the objective. No one would think 
of asking such a question as, “ Whom 
am I?” Yet it is a thing of this very 
sort which is done in the passage quoted 
from Matthew; and it is done because 
the two subjects had been separated by an 
intervening verb. On the other hand, it 
would have been grammatically correct, 
even if rather unusual, to put the ques- 
tion in this form, “Whom do men say 
me to be?” This is essentially the form 
of this passage as it is found in the Wye- 
liffite version of the fourteenth century. 
In Purver’s recension of that work, in 
the account of the conversation as re- 
eorded by Mark and Luke, the confusion 
of the two constructions began. It was 
perpetuated in most of the sixteenth cen- 
tury translations. To a certain extent 
some of them wavered between the right 
and the wrong one. The King James 
version adopted the incorrect construc- 
tion throughout, while the recent revised 
version reads properly in all these cases 
who instead of whom. 

Still, lapses of this sort are rare in the 
translation. All taken together will lit- 
tle affect the truth of the assertion that 
men who are guided by the usage of the 
Bible will very seldom go wrong linguis- 
tically, even if they do morally. But 
there remains another qualification of 
the consummate verbal critic entirely 
independent of the three essential ones 
already specified. It is one which puts 
him who possesses it on a level, so far 
as it goes, with the great writer. It is 
not the mere perception of what is good 
in expression that is meant; it is the fine 
sense of what is the very best. With it 
genius is endowed; by others it can be 
acquired only by the closest familiarity 
with the works of genius. Many men, 
and sometimes able men, have no con- 
ceptio of this final outcome of the most 
highly developed literary taste. They, 
therefore, affect to disbelieve the conclu- 
sion it reaches. Him who has it not, it 
is as useless to attempt to convince of 
its reality as it would be to point out 
the comparative merits of different mu- 
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sical passages to one whose ear would not 
enable him to distinguish between tunes 
as unlike as “God Save the King” and 
“Hail, Columbia.” And as this paper 
has been largely given up to recording 
the wisdom of the ancients, it may be 
well to end it with something from the 
same author with whom it began which 
bears directly upon the point just taken. 

In this instance the story which Aulus 
Gellius tells us does not concern a great 
writer, but a great grammarian. This 
was that Valerius Probus who flourished 
about the beginning of the second cen- 
tury and wrote commentaries on Virgil. 
In his possession he had a copy of the 
“ Georgics ” corrected by the hand of the 
poet himself. The grammarian was 
asked by one of his disciples whether it 
was proper to say urbes or urbis, turrem 
or turrim. He answered that both were 
correct; that in any particular case the 
choice would be determined by the ear. 
“Do not,” said he, “ pay heed to the stale 
definitions and dirty cesspools of gram- 
marians.” For the word here rendered 
“stale” he used an adjective a good deal 
stronger; but that epithet will convey 
euphemistically the idea expressed in the 
original much more vigorously. To en- 
force his injunction, Probus quoted a 
number of passages from Virgil’s writ- 
ings, in which he had used either the 
one form or the other according to eu- 
phony. As his citations came from a 
manuscript corrected by the hand of the 
auther himself, the variations could not 
be ascribed to any carelessness on the 
part of the scribes. But the person who 
made the inquiry, Gellius tells us, was 
little cultured, and had the ear of one 
brought up in the rural districts. For 
the life of him, he said to the master, he 
could not see why the one form should 
be better in any given place than the 
other would have been. At this reply 
Probus was a good deal irritated. “If 
that be so,” said he, “don’t worry about 
trying to ascertain whether you ought to 
say urbis or urbes. For since you are 
the kind of man you show yourself to 
be, it will make no difference to you 
whether you use the one form or the 
other.” “With these words,” continues 
Gellius, “Probus dismissed the inquirer 
almost roughly, as was his wont with the 
stupid and unteachable.” 











The Little Child 


BY JULIA LAWRENCE SHAFTER 


HERE was the usual jam of car- 
T riages about the suburban station 
to meet the evening train. It was 
bitterly cold, and Trescott kept his fine 
bays moving around the square with its 
bare trees aud frozen fountain. The mo- 
tion warmed their blood, and also eased 
the chill and impatience of his own heart. 
Miss Peabody smiled at him from her 
smart cart, and Trescott knew that if he 
had drawn rein she would gladly have 
checked her high-stepping chestnut and 
exchanged views with him on the state 
of the weather and the condition of 
her stables. 
She was one of the few persons who 


had ventured to speak to him about his‘ 


boy. Trescott had a boy, and was proud 
of him; yet the little fellow’s name was 
so seldom mentioned that people were 
beginning to think of Tresecott as a man 
without domestic ties of any sort. He 
was partly to blame for this, for the 
child’s name did not come readily to his 
own lips. It was believed by many to be 
tabooed in his presence, like the name 
of the beautiful mother, from whom he 
was separated. That was three years 
ago, and now little John Trescott was six 
years old, and his father had not seen 
him in the interim. 

The terms of the separation had been 
that the child should spend nine months 
of the year with his mother, three with 
his father, until his sixth year. There- 
after he was to divide the time equally 
between them. The Christmas holidays 
were to be passed alternately with father 
and mother. 

But in the first year of the separation 
little John fell ill, and was still so ailing 
when the time came for him to go to his 
father that Trescott waived his right. 
In the spring Mrs. Treseott—through her 
lawyer—requested permission to take the 
child out of the United States; and Tres- 
cott replied—through his lawyer—that 
she might do so. In the fall she returned 


from Europe, as she had promised. The 
boy was to go to Trescott before Thanks- 
giving, but at the last moment he came 
down with whooping-cough, and was deli- 
cate all winter. It would have been cruel 
to separate him from his mother. 

In the following spring Trescott was 
called abroad by business. On his return 
he was obliged to make an extended 
Western trip. That autumn he was very 
ill himself. If Ruth knew of it, or cared, 
there was no word from her. Many 
other women cared, and sent him mes- 
sages and flowers in abundance. 

Little John’s visit was, of course, post- 
poned, and by the time Trescott was 
fully recovered Ruth was in mourning 
for her brother. It seemed unmanly to 
deprive her of the child then, and so 
Treseott waived his right once more. 
Now the third year had slipped away, 
and little John was at last coming. 

Not in years had Trescott felt such 
emotion as surged through him when 
the train pulled in and he went for- 
ward to meet his child. He was glad 
of the dusk, of the hurry, which made 
everything pass quickly, without clear- 
ness of impression. 

A nurse—not one he had known—held 
the boy by the hand. A man servant— 
also new to him—carried their bags. 
Trescott kissed a cold, unresponsive little 
face. He could see dimly a pair of large, 
solemn eyes. 

The nurse and her charge were put 
into the back seat of the carriage, 
and Trescott took the seat beside the 
coachman. 

He felt a curious diffidence toward his 
own child—a fear of addressing him. 
What if the boy did not like him—re- 
pulsed him here before servants? Once, 
with an effort, he stretched a hand back- 
ward to clasp litile John’s, and said, 
bluffiy, “ Well, son, how are you?” 

But little John’s hands were under the 
robe, and there was something chilling 
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in the absolute correctness of his reply: 
‘IT am very well, thank you.” 

Treseott did not speak again during 
the short drive to the house. He carried 
the boy up the icy steps in his arms, and 
pressed his lips furtively to his cheek 
while the nurse’s back was turned. It 
was a satin-smooth cheek—like Ruth’s. 

Setting him down in the warm glow of 
the great hall, he took off his hat and 
coat, his gloves and leggings, and threw 
them aside impatiently. The nurse 
picked them up, and stood waiting. 
Treseott wished that she would go away. 
He would have made some excuse to rid 
himself of her, but none occurred to him. 
He seated himself on a settle by the fire 
and drew the child toward him. Di 
vested of his outer garments John Tres 
cott junior looked suddenly ai mer 
baby. His hair was the palest shade of 
gold. It was cut across his forehead, in 
the fashion of the day, and hung 
straightly to a point a trifle below his 


ears. His eyes were a deep violet; his 
features were delicate; his complexion 
was very fair. [Hfe was dressed all in 
white. Treseott, unfamiliar with chil 


dren, felt a pang of alarm. 

“Is he well? Is he strong?” he asked 
the nurse. 

“He is very well, sir, and quite 
strong. He has had whooping - cough, 
searlet fever, and measles, but that is to 
be expected.” Mrs. Briggs could not re 
strain a slight sniff, and Treseott was 
aware of having offended her. 

He looked at the child from head to 
foot, uneonscious of the intensity and 
yearning of his gaze. His feelings 
shaped themselves into words, and the 
words struggled for utterance, but he 
held them back. “ Beautiful—beautiful. 
Vine. My son—my son.” 

Other emotions, more obscure, mor 
torturing, rose in him. He held the 
child before him, fighting back the im- 
pulse to snatch him to his breast and 
cover his face with kisses. 

Suddenly the boy’s lips trembled, and 
out of seeming tranquillity he burst into 
convulsive sobs. Trescott tried in vain 
to soothe him. Little John was not vio- 
lent or refractory in his grief. He al- 
lowed himself to be hushed on Mrs. 
Briggs’s bosom, and went away with her 
quietly, only catching his breath now and 
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then as he toiled ipstairs beside her. At 
the first landing Trescott heard him say 
“Is that man my father? Why doesn’t 
my mamma visit him, too?” 

Trescott hoped to have his son dine 
with him, but Mrs. Briggs quashed this 


idea at once. 

“He has never come to table, sir. He 
has meat only once a day. <A chop at 
luncheon. It would exeite him, sir, to 
see roast and salad.” 

So little John ate some mild conecoe 
tion, prepared by the nurse herself, and 
sank straightway into slumber. Ther 
were tears on his cheek, which Mrs. 
Briggs explained as the result of 
‘strangeness.” Treseott dared not even 
kiss him, for fear of waking him. He 
went down to his solitary den and tried 
to write some letters, but thoughts of 
the child came between him and his 
correspondence. 

“Mine! Mine!” he had said to him 
self in a sort of savage exultation, but 
the little hands—so frail he could have 
crushed them in his palm like a rose 
leaf—had seemed to push him away, an 
swering mutely: “ No. Not yours.” 

. The eyes, too, had spoken the sam 
voiceless language. They were Ruth’s 
eyes. With some such look, wondering, 
aloof, innocent, yet charged with deep 
knowledge, she had taken her farewell of 
him. Violence would not have stung 
him like that quiet leave-taking. He 
could have forgotten a scene—whoc knows 
but resentment might have died out in 
them both, if they had onee touched on 
the common plane of anger and tears? 
but that silent withdrawal of the mind, 
he could not choose but remember. 

It was not what he would have ex- 
pected of Ruth—the narrow judgment, 
the inflexible purpose. But what was 
ever more cruel than a child except a 
childlike woman? She who had seemed 
all tenderness and loving charity had 
balanced him in ker seales—the inade 
quate toy of a nursling—with the assur 
ance of divine Justice herself. We igh 
ed against a mass of impossible ideals, 
dreams, opinions, what not, he had been 
found wanting. . The inevitable result to 
such a mind was. of course, separation. 
Not forgiveness—not compromise. 

The next morning he set himself seri 
ously to the work of making acquaint- 
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anee with his son. Little John was still 
strange- 


“ 


suffering from his malady of 
ness,” which necessitated Mrs. Briggs’s 
accompanying him to breakfast, but the 
introduction of four dogs, with the en- 
gaging accomplishment of catching bis- 
cuits in mid-air, so broke the ice that 
he consented afterward to visit the sta- 
bles with his father, leaving Mrs. Briggs 
behind. He would not take Trescott’s 
hand, however, but walked sturdily be- 
side him, thrusting his own hands deeply 
into the pockets of his fur coat, in imi- 
tation of his father, and taking as long 
strides as his short legs would permit. 
it was evident that some hitherto dor- 
mant fibre of little John’s being was 
touched by this new masculine intimacy. 

After riding about the stable yard on 
a sober coach-horse (the biiss of which 
experience was only marred by having 
his left leg held firmly by an obnoxious 
person in corduroy), he began to whistle 

-faintly at first, then louder, with grow- 
infg confidence. 

“What do you think, Bates?’ said 
Treseott to the old groom. “ Will this 
young man be ready for a pony by 
Christmas ?” 

“Tf he keeps on as well as he’s begun, 
sir. But I don’t see where a _ pony’s 
comin’ from before Christmas. It’s only 
a week off, and Santa Claus is short of 
ponies this year—so he told me.” 

“Do you know him?” asked little John 
in an awe-stricken tone. 

“Do I know him! Him and me is the 
best of friends Ile comes to me to 
learn who the good boys are in this part 
of the country.” 

A pink spot appeared in either of little 
John’s cheeks. 

“Then you will please tell him,” he 
said, “that I would like a pony with a 
long tail, and that I am a good boy.” 

When they left the stables he no longer 
held aloof, but slipped his hand into 
Treseott’s and pressed close to his side. 

“What is your name?” he asked, 

“John Trescott.” 

The brevity of the reply was appar- 
ently not satisfying to little John. He 
leaned forward and looked up into his 
father’s face. 


“Are you very old?’ was the next 


inquiry. 
“T am thirty-six.” 
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“Tam six. I have not been six long. 
Before that I was five, and I couldn’t 
have any pockets in my coat.” 

Trescott wondered what the sequence 
of his son’s thoughts would be. After 
a moment he added, “Do you know 
iny mamma /” 

$ Yos.” 

“Have vou been in her house?’ 

« Yos.” 

“Where was I?” 

“Well, I presume you were asleep,” 
said Trescott. 

Little John’s ruminations took a fresh 
turn. “Can you throw stones?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, I am rather good at it,” said 
Trescott. 

“T wish you would throw some,” said 
little John. 

Trescott gathered up several from the 
driveway, and pitched them far across 
the fields, making them describe curves 
and go through various eecentric motions 
which little John had never seen. He 
shouted with excitement. 

“My mamma can’t throw stones,” he 
remarked. “She puts her hand over her 
head—so. She threw a stone, and hit 
Major, and hurt him.” 

“Is Major a dog?” said Trescott. 

“ No; he is a man,” replied little John, 
abstractedly: “ What shall we do now? 
Can you run?” 

“ After a fashion,” said Trescott. 

“Well, then, will you please run, and 
I will see if I can beat you.” 

Trescott set off at a great pace, but he 
had gone no farther than a yard or two 
when little John overtook him; and 
strive and blow as he would, Trescott 
could not even keep up with his son, 
much less distanee him. 

“You mustn’t mind my beating you,” 
said little John, consolingly. “ You ean 
throw stones better than I ean. Major 
can’t throw stones, because he has only 
one arm.” 

“What happened to the other?” in- 
quired Trescott. 

“A big black man shot it off.” 

There was a tantalizing incompleteness 
about little John’s statements. Trescott 
would have liked to inquire further into 
the misfortunes of the one-armed Major, 
but something withheld him. 

“Tf you meet him you mustn’t say 
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anything about it. It is not polite,” cau- Then little John saw that his father 
tioned littlke John. “ Now, what shall was behind the tall lady, and that he was 
we do?” taking off her coat. 

Trescott was a man of vigorous frame, “Come down, Jack, and let me intro- 
but after a morning spent with his son duce you,” said Trescott. 
he was content to forego his usual exer- Little John descended and approached 
cise of a cross-country gallop. the group. 

Little John chattered volubly during “This is Mrs. Iverson, Jack. She 


luncheon. He imitated as nearly as pos- wants to know you. And this is Miss 


sible his father’s every trick of manner— Peabody, who can talk to you about 
doing it with a shy unobtrusive admira- ponies.’ 
tion which somehow sent a pang to here were a dozen others—men and 


Trescott’s heart. “God knows I don’t women. Little John endeavored to meet 
want to serve as a model to the little politely all the eyes focussed upon him. 
chap,” he told himself, with a sort of “T say, old man, you haven’t come 
inward irritation. out to the hunt yet,” said a tremen- 

“You may take him upstairs, if, as dously big, red-faced man standing on 
you say, he is accustomed to a nap at the hearth rug. He laughed in a thick, 
this hour,” he said to Mrs. Briggs. good-natured voice, and little John rath- 

Little John’s face flushed deeply. er liked him, though he did not under- 

“T would rather not go,” he said. “I stand what he said. 

T-weuld rather not take naps.” “He can’t come to the hunt, Colo- 

“Why not; Jack? You look to me_ nel, till he has a pony,” remarked Miss 
very sleepy.” Peabody. 

3ut little John eithe, would not, or “Santa Claus is going to bring me one, 
could not, put into words his-sudden an- if I am a good boy,” replied little John. 
tipathy to napping. His lip trembled. “Gad! if I'd waited till I was a good 
After 2 moment of hesitation he carfté t© boy—haw! haw!” said Colonel Morten- 
his father, and, putting his arms arouyt _ howe T. 
his neck, kissed him. . Treseott frowned slightly, and Miss 


“ Good-by,” he said. “ Where shall I Pi *gbody said: “ No reminiscences, Colo- 


find you when I get up?” nel. “say, Jack, don’t get him a pony 
“T shall be here, Jack. I shall not under twelve hands. He can begin jump- 

leave the house till you wake.” ing in a year. 
The strenuousness of little John’s Little Johik wondered why his father 
looked so stern @nd also why this strange 


morning made his slumbers long and 
deep. When he came downstairs at four 
o’elock his bewildered eyes rested on a 
group of people having tea before the 


young woman caved his father Jack and 
wished that he—Iittle - Jack—should be- 
gin jumping, a thing he had often be en 


hall fire. Not seeing his father at once, requested to leave off.\ 
he paused on the stairs, and looked with Meanwhile Mrs. Iverson had seated 


low wicke? chair and was 


abashed dignity at the strange faces. herself in 
“ What a beautiful child!” exclaimed a pouring tea. 
tall, slender woman, who stood drinking ed want you close beside me, sweet- 
tea, with her automobile coat hanging heart,” she said. “ You aud I are going 
from her shoulders. to eat sugar, when papa isn t looking.” 
“Tsn’t he dear?” remarked another. “Two lumps, Jack; no more,” Trescott 
“Come down, darling, and have some said, unsmilingly. 
tea,” said a third. Mrs. Iverson looked at him, arrest- 
“T don’t drink tea,” replied little John, ing her delicate bejewelled pands over 
solemnly. He added, “Except cambric the teapot. 
“ Pourquoi? Stupide!” she ‘seid, soft- 
of laughter from ly. “ You are so impossible at times.” 
“This is one of the times,” replied 


teu, on my birthdays.” 
There was a ripple 
below. 
“ How perfectly sweet!” cried the lady Trescott. : 
who had spoken first. “Mr. Trescott, he “Have a lump yourself, wor t you? 
is adorable. Make him come down.” she suggested. 
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Little John thought Mrs. Iverson’s 
voice very sweet, but he felt vaguely un- 
comfortable, and wished they would talk 
about ponies. 

“And so you have come to spend 
Christmas with dear, amiable papa?” she 
said, looking down at him. 

“Yes,” said littke John, gazing up 
at her. 

“And do you expect to enjoy it very, 
very much ?” 

‘Yea. replied little John. “I eried 
at first, but to-day I rode a horse, and 
my papa threw stones.” 

‘IT can quite believe it,” said Mrs. Iv- 
erson. “And did he hit the mark? and 
did he kill something? and was he very, 
very happy?” 

Little John was confused by this mul 
Before he could 
arrange them in his mind, Mrs. Iverson 
~ontinued : 


tiplicity of questions. 


“ And what did you do then to amuse 
poor, bored papa 9” 

“We ran a race—and I beat him.” 

Ah, good! good !” eried Mrs. Iverson, 
softly. “ Papa needs beating!” 

At this moment Miss Peabody called 
from the settle: “Come here, Jack, and 
sit by me. Colonel Mortenhower wants 
to talk to you.” 

“Excuse yourself to Mrs. 
said Tresecott. 


Iverson,” 


“ Excuse me,” murmured little John, 
with a soft and solemn look at her. He 
considered Mrs. Iverson a very beautiful 
and charming woman, and regretted the 
necessity of leaving her. 

Miss Peabody made a place for him 
between herself and the Colonel. When one 
was quite near Colonel Mortenhower he 
looked as big as the giant in “Jack the 
Giant-killer.” This, and his delightful 
riding-boots, and the circumstance of his 
wearing a tiny diamond horse as a searf- 
pin, invested him with a peculiar charm 
for little John. For a time the conver- 
sation was about the pony that Santa 
Claus was to bring him, but presently 
Miss Peabody and the Colonel began to 
talk about their own horses, and about 
“the kill,” and being “in at the death,” 
and “drawing first blood.” 

“ Please excuse me,” said little John; 
and getting down from the settle rather 
hurriedly, he went to his father and 
leaned against his knee. 
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But almost at once Trescott said, “Go 
up to Mrs. Briggs now, Jack.” And 
then little John saw that Mrs Iverson 
was crying. 

The young man in the red coat had 
gone away, and as there was no one near 
to say good-by to, except Mrs. Iverson, 
who did not look at him, but continued 
to wipe her eyes, he went silently and 
sorrowfully upstairs. 

That evening, as Trescott sat writing 
business letters in his den, the door 
opened softly, as if impelled by a doubt- 
ful hand, and a small white figure en- 
tered, closing it cautiously behind him. 
It was little John, barefooted, in his 
nightclothes—his large eyes shining. 

“T thought I wouldn’t go to bed with- 
out saying good night,” he remarked. 
He looked rather diffidently at his ‘ather. 

“T thought you were already in bed,” 
said Trescott. 

‘I—I was,” replied little John. “ But 
I got up.” 

Further inquir revealed that he had 
taken occasion to slip away while Mrs. 
Briggs was at dinner and supposed him 
soundly slumbering. Ilis charming con 
fidence that he would be weleome, at 
whatever hour and in whatever costtime, 
checked Trescott’s impulse to send him 
upstairs. He took him on his knee, 
wrapping him in a smoking-jacket that 
lay at hand. Little John snuggled into 
his embrace and looked up at him. 

“This is a very lonesome house, isn’t 
it 2?” he said. 

The words stung Treseott curious 
ly. They found an echo in his own 
soul. Lonesome? Yes; lonesome to the 
heart’s core. 

“Perhaps to-morrow will be _ better, 
Jack.” 

“Will my mamma come to-morrow?” 

“No. By and by you will go back to 
her. She has sent you to stay with me 
a little while.” 

“ Tlow long is a little while?” 

Six months.” 
Is six months before Christmas ?”’ 

“No, after, Jack. It will be nearly 
Fourth of July when you leave father.” 

If Treseott had hoped to give his son 
a clearer idea of time by this method of 
chronology he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Little John looked deeply bewil- 
dered, even alarmed. As if to leave a 


“ 


“ 
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topic which he could no longer pursue 
understandingly, he asked: 
“Why did the lady cry? 
feel bad?’ 
“Yes, she felt very badly.” 
“Did she lose her little boy?” 
“She hasn’t any little boy, Jack.” 
“She is a prétty lady. Her hair is 
like my mamma’s. Only my mamma’s is 
not My mamma cries some- 
lot. She shuts the 
door, and I ean’t see her, and Mrs. Briggs 


Did 


she 


two colors. 
times. She cries a 
can’t see her, and Major has to go home.” 

“What is Major’s last name?” 

“T ean’t say it. It is very long,” 
little John. 

“Is it Bradbury ?” 

“ Fea,” 

So Bradbury was waiting to console 
Ruth. Treseott did 
cept by reputation. 


said 


know him, ex- 
He was the hero of 
a creditable affair in the 
Luzon, from which he had returned with 
arm and a title. Trescott 
thought he could picture the man from 
the type 


not 


one new 
a smug army officer in time of 
dawdling over tables, wor- 
shipped by a pack of women, not a whit 
better than a plain civilian, every wom- 
an’s Antony! 

Then, suddenly, some 
came back to him 


peace, tea 


words of hers 
the very last she had 
“Go Leave me. You 
have broken my heart.” - He stirred un- 
easily, conscious of a surge of intense, 


spoken : away. 


useless emotion. 

“Do you know Major?” asked little 
John. 

“No.” 

“Do you know Percival ?” 

“ Another.” thought Trescott. Aloud he 
said, rather wearily, “ Who is Percival?” 
He is my chum. 
And Major lives 


“He plays with me. 
Ile next door. 
next door to him.” 


lives 


“Coenfound the man!” thought Tres- 
eott. 
“But Percival’s papa and mamma 


live in the same house,” went on little 


John. “ Pereival doesn’t have to visit 
his father.” 

“Do you like to visit your father, 
Jack?” 

“Yoe-es.” said little John. “But I 


think I would like to go home to-morrow.” 
Not so soon.” 
seems a long time,” said little 


“Not to-morrow, Jack. 


“ It 


mountains of, 
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John, remorselessly. “I think my mam- 
ma will expect me to-morrow.” 

“No, she won't, Jack. She expects 
you to stay with me until after Christ- 
mas.” 

“T have to go home and hang up her 
stockings,” remarked little John, un- 
movedly, as if the paternal ideas on the 
subject were of small moment. 

“But won’t you stay with me, Jack? 
Don’t you like me?” 

“Yes, I like you,” said little John. 
“ But I knew my mamma first.” 

Tresecott slept little that night, and | 
with a that the world went 
very ill with him. Not even in the first 
days of his separation from Ruth had he 
felt so disturbed, so at war with himself, 
so out of tune with the material comforts 
of his life. 

There 


rose sense 


was even small consolation in 
his son’s presence, since the child’s chat- 
ter had power to him with its 
artless revelations and suggestions. 

What was the cause of Ruth’s tears? 
Was it grief for her past with him, or 
fear for her future with Bradbury? It 
was hardly to be doubted that she was in 
love with the man. A woman of Ruth’s 
temperament could not fill her life with 
mere social diversions. She was serious, 
earnest, idealistic. A fellow like this 
Bradbury would appeal to her,—all the 
more because he maimed. Ruth 
was a charming woman, with the heart 


torture 


was 





of a child. That was the worst of it. 
No man living was fit for her—least 
of all one of those gold-braided, self- 


satisfied jackanapes. 

Treseott went down to breakfast in a 
humor as bleak as the morning, and 
found his son already at table, gazing 
discontentedly at a bowl of cracked 
wheat. Little John, too, would seem to 
have risen in that peculiarly unhappy 
frame of mind which has been ascribed to 
getting out on the wrong side of the bed. 

“T want bacon!” he whimpered, push- 
ing away Mrs. Briggs. 

“But bacon is bad for you, darling,” 
expostulated Mrs. Briggs. 

“T want it!” roared little John. 

“Tut, tut! What becomes of the 
pony, Jack, if you are a bad boy?” cau- 
tioned Trescott. 

“T don’t want a pony. Go away!” 

The latter rernark was addressed to 
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Mrs. Briggs, who was endeavoring to 
make the cracked wheat more pleasing 
by the addition of cream and sugar. 
“Take him _ upstairs,” commanded 
Trescott. And little John, wailing vo- 
ciferously, was led out of the room. 
Trescott went up to the nursery pres 
ently, and found his son in a chastened 
mood after a solitary breakfast of the de 
spised cereal. His little face looked an 
gelic in its frame of straight blond hair. 
“Father is going to ride now, Jack. 
You ean stand here at the window and 
see him off. W ould you like that?” 
asked Trescott. 
“ Yes,” said little John, plaintive | 
“And perhaps by and by Mrs. | 
will wrap you up warm and let you play 


y. 
> 
) 


riggs 


in the garden. And Bates will show you 
the horses and dogs. Won’t that be fine?” 

“Yes,” answered little John again. 
But he spoke without enthusiasm; and 
when Tresecott, riding away, glanced up 
at the nursery window, he saw his son 
looking down at him with the same pen- 
sive countenance, 

A twenty-mile gallop across country 
did much to tranquilize Treseott’s mood. 
After all, there was something to come 


ME HOUSE, ISN'T IT?” 


home to—the child. Something to work 
for the boy’s love and confidence. His 
mind took a wide range. It dipped into 


the future, and saw little John as a 
young man, and then as John Trescott 
senior when his own race should have 
been run. 

As he rode up to the gate on his re 
turn, he thought he caught a glimpse of 
Jack’s red cap in the shrubbery, but it 
proved to be Mrs. Briggs, huddled into a 
scarlet shawl, her face white and scared. 

Little John had been missing two 
hours, she told him. Sic had gone to 
the stables with Bates, and Bates had 
subsequently turned him: over to Filkins, 
the gardener. Filkins had been busy 
with some plants in the hothouse, and 
when he went to look for the child, just 
outside the door, where he had been play 
ing, there was no trace of him. They 
had searched the house and grounds in 
vain. Bates and Filkins had now gon 
off across the fields, after looking up and 
down the road for several miles. They 
had questioned passers-by, but mo one 
had seen him. 

“lave they looked along the railroad 
track?” asked Trescott, quietly. 
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At this, Mrs. Briggs began to cry. 
Bates had spoken of it, she said, but 
they had left that for the last, because it 
seemed so unlikely. The railroad at its 
nearest point ran a half mile from the 
house, through a deep embankment, from 
which it emerged, a mile beyond, on an 
opening where there wa: a aag station. 

“ Bates says,” added Mrs. Briggs, with 
another burst of tears, “that there’s a 
gipsy camp five miles off in the woods.” 

Trescott ordered a fresh horse, dropped 
a pistol into his pocket, and rode away. 
Inquiry at the flag station relieved one 
great anxiety. No child had been seen 
wandering on the track. The eleven- 
o’clock train had been flagged. It took 
on a woman with a half dozen children. 
The station-master had not observed 
them particularly, but he was sure they 
were not gipsies. 

Trescott rode on to the gipsy camp, 
only to find it abandoned. The band 
had broken camp two weeks ago, a farm- 
er’s boy told him. Then he went home, 
consulted with Bates and .Filkins, who 
had returned disheartened, and organized 
a far-reaching search. The village had 
already been notified. The constable 
offered his services. ~ The whole coun- 
tryside joined in the hunt for little 
John Trescott. 

Until five o’clock Treseott kept up 
hope and courage. He buoyed hi- self 
up with the idea that the child might 
be found contentedly biding with stran- 
gers. At five, a sudden darkness fell. 
Soon it would be night. 

Telegrams had been sent to all the ad- 
jacent towns. Trescott had hesitated to 
distress Ruth needlessly, as it might 
prove, by wiring her of the child’s dis- 
appearance, but at seven, realizing that 
the morning papers would announce it, 
he sent this message: “Jack strayed 
away. Everything being done. Keep up 
courage.” The thought of what such 
words would mean to her fairly unnerved 
him as he wrote them. At the same 
time he communicated with the metro- 
politan police. 

At ten o’clock, while the whole dark 
countryside was twinkling with the mov- 
ing lights of searchers, two telegrams 
were brought to him. One, from the 
Chief of Police, read: “ Boy safe. Got 
on train at Sibley Station. Conductor 
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took charge. Turned over to officer, who 
delivered to Mrs. Trescott, No. 3 Albe- 
marle Row.” The other, from Ruth: 
“Jack here. Ill. Come at once.” 

There was a train at twelve. Trescott 
took it, and as it pulled out of the sta- 
tion he saw the glimmering search-lights 
still trailing homeward across the fields. 

An hour before dawn his cab rattled 
into Albemarle Row. Among the dark 
houses there was one whose windows 
showed a glint of light. He was ex- 
pected. A servant opened the door as 
he came up the steps, and admitting 
him to the hall, helped him out of 
his greatcoat. 

“Mrs. Trescott says will you please 
come upstairs, sir?” said the man. 

Servant—house—were strange to him. 
He felt that she had wished to separate 
herself from him still further by a com- 
plete change of surroundings. But sud- 
denly the chill of this thought was for- 
gotten in his first sight of her. She 
stood waiting for him at the head of 
the stairs. ... 

Since their final parting he had often 
pictured how they might look, how speak, 
how feel, if chance should once more 
bring them face to face. Bit by bit in 
those three years her image had under- 
gone a change in his mind. An inward 
voice. had whispered: “She was not as 
you imagine. She did not speak, move, 
look, quite as you fancy. The ineffable 
enchantment was in your thought of her— 
notin her, But grant that she was all your 
memory recalls. She has been touched by 
time and experience. She does not re- 
main where you last saw her. She has a 
new life, new thoughts, unshared by you. 
There remains nothing of her that was 
yours.” How. again and again, that 
thought had gripped him! 

He had set before him that changed 
image, that cold, worldly, and embittered 
woman who had been Ruth, and taught 
himself to belittle and distrust her. And 
now here she stood before him . . . and 
she was unchanged .. . 

Her face was the same, truthful, gen- 
tle, steadfast—how far removed from 
the Iverson type—from all those faces 
with which he had tried to shut out hers. 

She was in a loose white gown which 
fell straight from shoulder to hem, 
and in its softness, grace, and sim- 
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plicity seemed an expression of her. So 
he had always felt of whatever she wore. 
The masses of her golden hair were 
caught with an amber pin. She was very 
pale; and there was a strange calmness 
in her look, which seemed constraint 
rather than composure. 

As he took her hand, Trescott thought, 
‘ Now I shall hear her voice!” But with 
a gesture, without 


spe aking, she led 
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this official, little Jack showed no mem 
ory of whence he had come, but revealed 
a perfect understanding of his own 
identity and destination. 

‘I am John Trescott, Jr.. No. 3 Alb 
marle Row,” he said. He disclaimed all 
knowledge of his father’s whereabouts. 
although admitting the existence of such 


parent, and remained discreetly si 
lent when pre ssed 


for incriminating 





the way to a room 
near the staircase. 
It was small, lux 
urious, feminine, 
ey idently her 
morning-room. 
Then at last she 
spoke—with some 
thing of the so 
licitude of a gra 
cious hostess for a 
“You must 
be very tired. J 


ue st. 


will tell you about 
Jack, and then 
you must have 
something to eat, 

or a_ bath, 
or anything you 
need.” 

“But tell me 
first about your- 
self,” said Tres- 
cott. “ Your tele- 
gram was not 
quite clear. You 
said: ‘Ill. Come 
at once.’ I thought 
perhaps—you were 
i.” 

“ No; it is Jack. 


I wrote the mes- 











answers. 

There was but 
one thing to do. 
The truant was 
placed in charge 
of a_ blue-coated 
officer of the law 
(an incident 
which, so far from 
vir wing as a hu 
miliation, he re 
garded as one of 
flattering inter 
est), and by him 
conveyed to his 
mother’s arms. H: 
seemed well, 
though a_ litth 
tired, on his ar 
rival. Half an 
hour later he was 
seized with a con 


vulsion. Inquiry 
revealed that the 
well meaning 


bachelor conduet 
or had taken him 
to a railway eat 
ing-house, where 
they had dined 
oe nerously an d 


omnivorously in 








ze so hurriedly.” 
A faint color 
came into her 
cheek, as if she 


HEAD OF 


struggled against some thought suggested 
by his words. Then, recovering herself, 
she told him of little John’s journey. 

A woman accompanied by seven chil- 
dren had boarded the train at a way 
station. In due course, discovering her- 
self to be possessed of one more child 
than rightfully belonged to her, she had 
made known the circumstance to the 
conductor. Upon being questioned by 
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SHE STOOD WAITING FOR HIM AT THE 


five minutes, while 
cote’ Seaue the train waited. 
Whatever of hu 
mor lay in littl 
John’s escapade did not appeal to his 
parents now. They looked at each other 
with pale faces as they recounted the 
day’s happenings. Once, as Ruth’s lips 
quivered, Treseott bent forward to take 
her hand, but she rose quickly, and mur- 
muring that they would go now to see the 
child, led him toward the nursery. 
As they approached it, the door opened 
and a young woman in the uniform of 
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a trained nurse out, and said in 
a composed voice, oddly at variance with 
her perturbed look: “He is not so well. 


| have telephoned for the doctor.” 


came 


Some one had drawn up the shades, 


and a wintry light was in the room. 
Trescott stared about him dully. There 
was a breakfast tray before him. He 


remembered a housemaid’s having said 
something to him about it. He pushed it 
a little farther away, and getting up from 
his chair, walked stiffly about the room. 

Here and there he paused before a 
picture, book, or ornament, and regarded 
it fixedly, without intelligence. He look- 
ed out of the window. was be- 
ginning to fall. Rapidly, lightly, noise- 
lessly, it covered the pavements with a 
white mantle. So it would have covered 
little Jack if he had lain out all night. 
So it might cover him yet. 
away, wincing. 

There was a framed portrait on the 
chimney piece of a man in the full- 
dress uniform of a major. He walked 
up to it, and surveyed it blankly for a 
moment,—then with sudden enlighten- 
ment. The armless sleeve told him who 
it was. He turned away from this too, 
and setting his teeth and squaring his 
shoulders, like one who steels himself to 
a blow, went out into the corridor and 


Snow 


Ile turned 


down the stairs. 

At the curve on the landing he saw 
that a maid had admitted a man in a fur 
coat. who stood seribbling on a visiting- 
eard at the hall table. The caller lifted 
his head, and his eyes met Trescott’s. 

The two men knew each other by a 
sort of instinct, even before Trescott had 
noted the limp sleeve, or Bradbury had 
more than glanced at the other. Be- 
yond an almost imperceptible congealing 
of ‘expression, man gave 
of recognition. 


neither sign 

Composedly finishing his message, the 
Major handed it to the maid and with- 
drew. Trescott went on downstairs, and 
in the same aimless fashion, with the 
same blank visage, wandered from room 
to room. 

He was standing still in the middle 
of the library, staring at a revolving book- 
ease, when he became aware of a light 
rustle of garments, and turning, 
Ruth close beside him. 


saw 
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“ Jack,” she said, breathlessly, “ Jack 
—he is going to get well! The doctor 
says so. He says there is no doubt about 
it. And the nurse says so. And he looks 
better. That dreadful look has gone 
away. Oh, if—” She paused, biting 
her lip, and trembling from head to foot. 

Trescott saw the need of soothing her. 

“T thank God for it,” he said, quietly. 
You 


“ 


Now you must get some sleep. 
must rest.” 

“Tf he gets well,” she went on, un- 
heeding, “ promise me that you will never 
take him from me again! If you knew 
what it means to me... if you knew 
how I suffer . . . and yet you, too 
you love him, too! Oh, it is such a dif- 
ficult thing! I wish to be just 
yet... You are a man... your life is 
full . . . you can come here and see him, 
or anywhere you choose . . 


. and 


. only don’t 


take him from me! I will grant any 
condition no condition will be too 
hard— It can be arranged— You will 


arrange it!” 

Her words tripped each other. She 
alternately opened and clasped her hands, 
or pressed her fingers against her shaking 
lips. With a piteous voice she added: 
“ He is as much your child as mine. You 
have the right ... but it is killing me.. .” 

“Ruth,” said Trescott, calmly, almost 
dully, “I have no wish to make condi- 
tions. You shall not suffer longer 
through me. I will not take the child 
from you again.” He paused. “I want 
you to be happy. You will marry again 
... and it is best so. I will see the boy— 
not here, but elsewhere; and when he is 
fourteen it will be time enough for him 
to come to me—if he wishes.” 

While he spoke Ruth shrank, little 
by little—drawing back from him im- 
perceptibly. 

“ You—you are kind,” she murmured. 
“T thank you.” She stood in silence a 
moment. “Clara tells me you have not 
eaten or slept,” she said then. “ Won’t 
you go to your room, and let me send 
something to you?” 

“Thank you. I don’t fee) the need of 
it,” replied Trescott. “I have business 
which will keep me in town overnight, and 
I will eall again to-morrow before leav- 
ing.” He hesitated. “I would not wish 


to go until Jack is wholly out of danger, 
or while I can serve you in any way.” 














“You are very kind,” murmured Ruth 
again. 


When Treseott came to Albemarle Row 
on the following afternoon, he drove 
through streets gay with Christmas cheer, 
and found all the houses of the Row, 
except No. 3, ornamented with holly 
wreaths, and wearing, as it were, a child- 
ish expectancy on their marble faces. 
But when Mrs. Trescott’s butler opened 
the door he could see that there was joy 
here also, although too new as yet to dare 
vaunt itself with a holly wreath. 

“Master Jack is better, sir,” said the 
man; and the maid in the hall reiterated 
it; and then the nurse; and then Ruth. 

She was in her little morning-room, 
pale. The furnace- 
heated air was heavy with the perfume 


still looking very 


of hothouse roses massed in a bowl on 
the table. thought 
Treseott. His eye, seemingly careless, 
took in every detail of her person. He 
felt suddenly resentful of her beauty, her 
ringless hands, the remote and gentle 


Bradbury’s 


roses, 


sweetness of her manner. 

They went in together to the nursery. 
Little John lay in his white bed, regard- 
ing with dreamy rapture a much dam- 
aged Noah, and a bewildering variety 
of birds and beasts in all stages of mu- 
tilation, assembled before him on the 
counterpane. 

“Something happened to Mrs. 
She is not here,” 


Noah. 
he said, setting the 
bereaved husband more firmly on _ his 
feet. Trescott sat down beside him. 

“Father has come to say good - by, 
Jack. Now that you are so well, he 
is going home.” 

“But I am not the wellest I can be, 
and I don’t want you to go home,” said 
Jack, plaintively. 

“Father must tend to business, Jack. 
He can’t stay.” 

“ But 
and he 


Percival’s father has business, 
comes home every night. He 
lives in the same house with Percival’s 
mamma, and Percival’s mamma’s house 
is home. And it is the only house they’ve 
got. They don’t have two houses. And 
Percival’s father and mother—” 

“Darling, don’t talk so much,” said 
Ruth, gently. “ Doctor doesn’t want you 
to get excited,” 
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“Vm not—what you said,” said little 
John. But a pink spot had come into 
either pale cheek. wah thought,” he 
continued, with gathering discontent, 
“that Santa Claus would send my pony 
here. He knows that I want it. Bates 
told him. And I thought I would hang 
up your stockings. Percival hangs up his 
father’s and mother’s stockings, and they 
have fun. And I was going to give papa 
my alleys His lips began to quiver. 

“He will be very pleased, Jack,” said 
Ruth, hurriedly. “ To-night, if you have 
been good and quiet, we will hang the 
stockings. Now kiss father and go to 
sleep. It is time for your nap.” 

“Shall I love you hard?” asked Jack. 

Trescott, though somewhat in the dark, 
acquiesced. Putting his arms about his 
father’s neck, litthe John hugged him 
violently, at the same time pressing his 
cheek against his. 

“T can love harder sometimes,” 
falling back weakly. 
while I am asleep.” 

Treseott and Ruth walked out of the 


When they had come 


into the morning-room, 


he said, 
“I Don’t go away 


room in silence. 
Treseott said: 
“Ts there anything I can do for you? 
Anything you wish to say?” 

“ No,” Ruth, almost in- 
uudibly. After a moment she said, “ It 
seems terrible that you should go away 

. while he sleeps.” 

“ Yes,” 


tone. 


answered 


Treseott, in a hard 
“ Ruth,” 


planning 


replied 
Then both were silent. 
he said, suddenly, “are you 
some day to marry Bradbury?” 

Surprise, resentment, pride, swept over 
her pale face before she answered him. 

“No,” she said, quietly. “ He has been 
a good friend to me.” 

“T had no right to ask,” 
Treseott. “ Good by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

They touched 
turned away quickly. 

But when he had reached the door 
some instinet—for he had heard no sound 

made him turn again, and he saw 
Ruth standing where he had left her, 
with her face buried in her hands. 

He went back and took her in his arms, 
and while she clung to him, sobbing, with 
her head pressed against his breast, his 
own tears fell on her hair, 


murmured 


hands, and Tresecott 


i 
| 


eis 








The Story of a Street 


WALL 
BY FREDERICK 


TRAVEL - STAINED 


journeying 


horseman 
down Broadway on 

Tuesday, May 17, 1774, turned his 
jaded mount to the left on reaching 
Trinity Chureh and passed into Wall 
Street unrecognized and seareely noticed. 
The man was evidently a stranger, but 
cosmopolitan New York, with a popula- 
tion of nearly twenty-five thousand, was 
accustomed to the presence of strangers, 
and there was nothing in the appearance 
of this one to attract attention beyond 
the fact that his clothes, saddlebags, and 
horse were encrusted with mud, and that 
his tired animal suggested a long trip 
over difficult country. The rider himself, 
scarcely exhausted than his horse, 
a sturdily built fellow about forty 
years of age, with a clean-shaven, rather 


less 


was 


commonplace face, and the undistinguish- 
ed bearing of a farmer or petty merchant. 
Cerfainly no one would have supposed 
him to be a man of artistic temperament 
or heroic mould, and yet he was an artist 
of calibre, and his crudest 
sketches to cherished 
by future generations of hero-worshippers, 
for within a year he was to win undy- 
ing fame and provide a stirring theme 
for song and story. Wall Street, how- 


no mean 


were destined be 


ever, saw no shadow of the coming 
event, and Paul Revere, illustrator and 
engraver, dentist, merchant, goldsmith, 


soldier, and “ Constitutional Post-rider,” 
passed quietly on his way, staring cu- 
riously at the busy scene unfolded to 
his gaze. 

There must have been much that was 
strange and diverting to the provincial 
in the passing throngs—the venders of 
tea water from the pump near the Col- 
lect pond, with their crude hogsheads 
carried in carts or set on wheels, the 
clumsy travelling the sedan 
chairs, the gorgeously uniformed officers 
and officials, the groups of sombrely at- 


coaches, 


STREET DURING THE REVOLUTION 


TREVOR HILL 


tired merchants—all the life and move- 
ment of the bustling commercial and 
official centre must have afforded a novel 
contrast to quiet Boston, with her port 
practically closed and her commerce al- 
most dead. Yet, unfamiliar as his sur- 
roundings were, this was not Revere’s 
first visit to New York. Less than six 
months before he had carried the news of 
the Boston Tea Party to the local Sons of 
Liberty, but their headquarters were then 
near the Fields,* and this was possibly 
his first view of the street which was 
now almost without a rival in the fash- 
ionable quarter of the town. 

Before him stretched a neat and at- 
tractive thoroughfare lined with stately 
shade trees and handsome houses, whose 
dignified appearance demonstrated that 
their owners were men of substance, if 
not of fashion. At his left the Presby- 
terian Church still maintained its com- 
manding position, and just beyond it lay 
the reconstructed City Hall, its upper 
stories, supported by arches, forming an 
areade through which the pedestrians 
passed; but the hideous sugar refinery 
which had disfigured the neighborhood 
for many years had at last disappeared, 
and the Verplanck mansion and other 
handsome private dwellings now occupied 
its site. Beyond these on the same side 
of the street lay the McEvers mansion, 
before which the Stamp Tax rioters had 
paused in their wild march some nine 
years earlier, and in front of which now 
stood Pitt’s marble statue, the work of 
Wiiton, a famous sculptor, while in its 
immediate vicinity ranged the comfort- 
able residences of the Thurmans, Banck- 
ers, Ludlows, Startins, Winthrops, Whites, 
Janeways, and other citizens of credit 
and more or less renown. 

Riding by these attractive homelike 
houses, Revere must have passed that 

* Present City Hall Park. 
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STREET IN 1774 


To the right is the arcade of the City Hall; at the left the head of Broad Street 
in the foreground a vender of tea water from the pump near the Collect pond 


of his friend and correspondent, John 
Lamb,* one of the most active members 
in the Sons of Liberty, whose ceaseless 
agitation of popular rights had for some 
years been forcing the hands alike of 
friends and foes. Indeed, if any one in- 
dividual could have been held account- 
able for the exciting scenes which Wall 
Street had recently experienced, the re- 
sponsibility would probably have been laid 
at Lamb’s well-appointed door. In fact, 
on the very day when Revere and his 
fellow masqueraders were destroying the 


* Griswold, in his American Court, claims 
that Whigs like Lamb obtained no foothold 
in Wall Street till after the Revolution, 
but there is evidence that Lamb was an 
exception to this rule. 


cargoes of the East India Company in 
3oston Harbor, John Lamb was rousing 
the merchants of New York to similar 
violence in the City Hall; and had a 
tea ship arrived in the port at that 
juncture there is no doubt that his Wall 
Street audience would have quickly or 
ganized a Tea Party without paint or 
feathers. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
however, no vessel had appeared at that 
crisis; but about four months later, when 
the London sailed into the harbor, a 
vigilance committee promptly boarded 
her without the least effort at disguise 
and bundled her objectionable merchan- 
dise into the sea. This had occurred on 


Friday, April 22, 1774, and the very next 


day Wall Street witnessed an exhibition 
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of the popular temper as unique as it 
was si rnificant. 

About the same time that the London 
came to anchor in the lower bay another 
vessel, known as the Nancy, arrived with 
a cargo of tea, imported expressly for the 
purpose of testing the strength of the 
non-importation Her com- 
mander, Captain Lockyer, made no secret 


agreement. 


of his mission, and the vigilance com- 
mittee finally permitted him to visit the 
city for the purpose of consulting his 


consignees; but when those gentlemen 
prudently refused to receive his cargo 


the worthy captain was ordered to sail for 
England at the earliest possible moment. 

Meanwhile had 
throughout summoning 
friends of the country to assemble on 
Murray’s Wharf at the foot of Wall 
Street on the day of Lockyer’s departure 
and give him a send-off which he would 
be likely to remember and report to his 
friends across the sea. Accordingly at 
eight o’clock on Saturday morning, April 
23, bells began ringing all over the city, 
more and more joining in the chorus, 
until every clapper in town was swinging 


posted 
all 


notices been 


the city 








ANNOUNCING CAPTAIN LOCKYER'’S DEPARTURE AND SUMMONING CITIZENS TO 
MURRAY’S WHARF ON 


WALL STREET 


the New York Historical Society 


save those of the loyal City Hall and 
King’s College, and at this prearranged 
signal ail sorts and conditions of men 
began streaming toward the rendezvous, 
some of them accompanied by brass bands, 
and all the shipping on the river front 
displayed its brightest bunting. For an 
hour the crowds continued to pour into 


Wall Street, massing in front of the 
Merchants Coffee House on the south- 
east corner of Wall and Water streets, 


where the offending mariner had taken 
up his abode, and when he showed him- 
self on the baleony in the custody of a 
committee of citizens a deafening roar 
of cheers and a bedlam of bells greeted 
his appearance. No disorder of any sort 
was attempted, however, and when quiet 
was restored the committee solemnly in- 
troduced their victim to the crowd and 
signalled the bands, which burst into 
“God Save the King.” During this 
demonstration of loyalty the captain was 
escorted with great ceremony into the 


street, where a lane was forced for him 
through the cheering multitude to the 
wharf, where he boarded a pilot boat, 
accompanied by a deputation charged 
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Congrefs, we have ie pees bs’ re ee +o 
nters and Mafons who inadvertently un — 

to creat hanes for the Molders in that town, upon belt 
informed that it was contrary to the fentiments of their sea 
trymen, unanimoufly broke up, and returned to their refpective 
homes, on the 26th of laft month; which, it-is hoped,” will 
convince the Mechanicks of this city, how difagreeable i¢>will =: 
be to the inhabitants of that place, for them to. afford any 
manner of affiftance to thofe, who are made fubfervient to the 
deftruction of our American brethren. 


Bofton on Friday lat, and 
in his way to the General a 
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with the duty of seeing him safely off 
Sandy Hook, and amid the booming of 
cannon and other wild demonstrations 
of rejoicing he sailed away to carry the 
news of his significant reception to ears 
that would not hear. 

These events must have been known 
to Paul Revere, and possibly they were 
in his mind as he jogged through Wall 
Street,* for he was the accredited mes- 
senger not only of the Sons of Liberty, 
but also of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, and it was at their unofficial 
headquarters, the Merchants Coffee House, 
that he undoubtedly alighted. 

Of all the historic buildings which 
figure in Wall Street’s story, this un- 
pretentious tavern is fairly entitled to 

* The exact route followed by Revere can- 
not now be positively identified. He left 
Boston May 14, 1774; was almost three 
days on the road; entered the city by the 
Bowery, or Boston Post Road; and his de- 
spatch was for the Committee of Corre-- 
spondence, some of whose members were 


usually to be found at the Merchants Cof- 
fee House. 
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a place apart. Erected about 1740,* on 
what was then practically the water’s 
edge, at a time when privateersmen and 
other adventurous sons of the sea fre- 
quented the port to compare notes and 
transact business of a kind best con- 
summated over a glass of grog, behind 
walls devoid of ears, it had immediately 
become a sort of maritime exchange 
whose secrets never leaked and whose 
rear doors were exceedingly convenient 
for customers who preferred to be within 
hail of their small boats. With the pass- 
ing of the privateersmen and other less 
admirable waterside characters, however, 
it gradually developed from a sailor’s 
snug harbor into a place of general 
resort whose patrons were so fastidious 
that the adjoining slave market had to 
be removed for their benefit,+ and from 

* The first reference to this historic build 
ing appears to be in the Weekly Post Boy, 
January 16, 1744 (No. 52, page 4), where 
it is mentioned in an advertisement dated 
November, 1743. 


+“Said Meal (Slave) Markett greatly 
Obstructs the agreeable prospect of the East 
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that time onward its popularity steadily 
increased, until its guests included all 
the best people in the community and its 
influence was that of a civie forum. 
There was nothing imposing either in 
the exterior or the interior of this cele- 
brated inn. All 
outward appearance 


that is known of its 
is that it was a 
three-storied structure, with a large room 
on the first floor, another on the second, 
a piazza or baleony on the front, and a 
platform or poreh on the side, and its 
interior appointments were in keeping 
with this very modest architectural plan. 
The two “long rooms,” however, wit- 
nessed many a famous meeting and con- 
sultation, and their part in the prelude 
to the Revolution of the first im- 
portance. Here it was that the demon- 
strations against the military occupation 
and rule of Boston had taken place in 
1769; here some of the most interesting 
conferences of the Friends of Liberty 
and Trade were held; here Isaac Sears 
and other radicals urged the seizure of 
the stamps; here Lockyer was accorded 
his mock here began the 
demonstration against the closing of the 
port of Boston which ended in the burn- 
ing of Lord North in effigy before a 
crowded baleony; here all the political 
leaders foregathered; and here, on the 
17th of May, 1774, Paul Revere arrived 
with his despatch to the Committee of 
Correspondence, just réorganized into the 
Committee of Fifty. 

On its face the message which Revere 
delivered at this famous tavern was not 
of extraordinary interest, for it merely 
reported the resolutions adopted at Fan- 
euil Hall, requesting New York’s 
operation in suspending trade with Eng- 
land until the ministry should reopen 
the port of Boston; but the reply to this 
communication was epoch-making, for it 
undoubtedly gave the first impulse to the 
founding of a national government. 

Before the famous post-rider was fair- 
ly on the road again, headed for Phila- 
delphia,* a meeting of merchants and 


was 


recention; 


co- 


River which those that live in Wall St. 
would Otherwise enjoy; that it Occasions a 
Dirty Street Offensive to the Inhabitants 
on each side and Disagreeable to those that 
Pass and Repass to and from the Coffee 
House a place of Great Resort.” (Min. of 
Com. Coun. Vol. 6, p. 283. N. Y. City Hall.) 
* May 19, 1774. 
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other citizens was called at the Coffe 
House to nominate a committee to re- 
spond to the proposals contained in his 
despatch, and the existing Committee 
of Fifty was reappointed with one addi- 
tional member. Of the assemblage gath- 
ered on this occasion Gouverneur Morris 
wrote: “I stood on the baleony [of the 
Coffee House], and on my right hand 
were ranged all the people of property, 
with some poor dependents, and on the 
other all the tradesmen, ete., who thought 
it worth their while to leave their daily 
labor for the good of the country.” It 
is characteristic of the man that Morris, 
then in his twenty-third year, should 
have made himself the centre of this 
eventful scene, but he was undoubtedly 
a leader; for in New York, as in other 
States, the Revolution was the work of 
youth tempered by almost precocious ma- 
turity of judgment. Among those who, 
with Morris, were moulding history in 
Wall Street at this critical period were 
John Jay, aged twenty-eight; Alexander 
Hamilton, seventeen; Robert Livingston, 
twenty-seven; Marinus Willett, thirty- 
three; Alexander McDougall, forty-three ; 
Isaac Low, thirty-nine; and Isaac Sears, 
the fire-eating veteran, forty-five. Some 
of these men were on the committee 
entrusted with the duty of answering the 
Massachusetts proposals, and it is doubt- 
ful if any other body of citizens ever 
afforded as rare a combination of youth 
and intellectual maturity. There were, 
of course, a few hotheads among them, 
and Alexander McDougall, disgusted 
with his associates’ conservatism, angrily 
withdrew and attempted to force their 
hands. In this he was not successful, but 
the response which was finally adopted 
by the majority on the 23d of May, 1774, 
was certainly not the utterance of timor- 
ous senility. Indeed, it was nothing less 
than the first proposal for a convention 
of delegates from all the colonies, and 
when Paul Revere received it on his re- 
turn from Philadelphia, Wall Street had 
won historic -honors; for of this paper 
formulated in her famous Coffee House 
came the Continental Congress. 

Less than one year* later Israel Bessel, 
another post-rider, came spurring into 
the Bowery road from Boston, breaking 
the quiet of a Sabbath morning by roar- 

* April 23, 1775. 
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ing startling news at every passing group 


of citizens; and as the congregations of 


Trinity and the Presbyterian Chureh 
issued from their noonday services he 
burst upon them with tidings that the 


battle of Lexington had been fought and 
won four days before. In an instant he 
surrounded by an anxious throng 
eagerly clamoring for details, and Wall 
Street was soon in a state of wild commo- 


was 


tion, loyalists and patriots scattering to 
protect their families and property, each 
man suspecting and the other, 
and all almost equally dismayed by the 
news. The patriots were the first to re- 
cover from the shock, however, and, headed 
by Isaac Sears and some of the boldest 
Sons of Liberty, a band of citizens hastily 


fearing 


assembled, and taking possession of the 
ity Hall, seized five hundred stand of 
arms deposited there for the troops, de- 
manded the keys of the 
Custom House, closed the building, and 
virtually deposed the royal government. 
From that moment all business was 
suspended in the city, and between April 
24 and May 1, 1775, confusion reigned 
supreme. Then the ablest men in the 
community assumed control, and ealling 
a mass meeting at the Merchants Coffee 
House, which had practically become the 


and received 


seat of government, organized a provi- 
sional Committee of One Hundred to ad- 
minister the public business. By the 
orders of this committee the city was 
virtually placed under martial law, the 
and factories were the 
streets were patrolled by improvised bands 
of militia, all available and am- 
munition were seized, crude preparations 
were made for resisting an attack, and 
many timorous loyalists their 
houses and sought safety at their coun- 
try seats. Meanwhile some of the King’s 
troops had been allowed to enter the city, 
the loyalist members of the committee 
feeling that their presence would insure 
order; but when they made an attempt 
to appropriate the spare arms deposited 
in their barracks, Marinus Willett forced 
an armed guard to surrender this booty, 
and the carts containing the weapons 
were triumphantly escorted by a great 
throng of citizens up Broadway, past the 
head of Wall Street, to Abraham Van 
Dyck’s ball alley at John Street, where 
they were placed under lock and key. 


shops closed, 


arms 


closed 
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Up to this time the leading patriots 
and loyalists ot the city had worked to- 
gether for the maintenance of order, but 
anything more than a temporary truce 
was impossible, and before long the 
Committee of One Hundred was split 
into warring factions and party feeling 
began to run high. Numerically the 
patriots were in a vast majority, but 
many men of property and influence were 
loud in their expressions of loyalty and 
bitter in their denunciations of the pro- 
visional government, whose legality they 
stoutly denied. Under such circumstances 
more or less disorder was inevitable, and 
residence in the city was made extremely 
uncomfortable for many of the outspoken 
loyalists. Indeed, some of the more ob- 
noxious were stripped to the skin and 


ridden on rails through Wall Street, 
greatly to the scandal of the highly 


respectable denizens of that most deco- 
rous neighborhood. 

Such was the condition of affairs in 
April, 1776, when Washington arrived to 
oppose the British forces dislodged from 
Boston, and under his energetic leader- 
ship the active preparations for defence 
which had already been begun were 
pushed, until the whole appearance of the 
town was practically transformed. Forti- 
fications were hastily erected on the 
water front; batteries were planted at 


various posts of vantage; breastworks 


and barricades were thrown across the 
streets: bullets were east out of lead 
taken from the roofs of the houses, 


and some of the buildings were loop- 
holed for street fighting and a _ house- 
to-house resistance. Of these crude de- 
fences Wall Street boasted a_ battery 
masked in the cellar of a house on the 
East River, a breastwork near the Coffee 
House, and McDougall’s battery, which 
was stationed a little to the west of 
Trinity, which continued to conduct its 
services as theugh nothing whatever had 
happened. Indeed, the clergy and con- 
gregation of that church did not seem 
to realize that*the Revolution was a fact 
even when Washington arrived upon the 
scene, but within a few weeks the war 
was brought home to them in most ex- 
traordinary fashion. 

The Rev. Charles Inglis was then as- 
sistant rector of the parish, and Wash- 
ington had not been long in the city 
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before an officious member of his staff 
called upon the clergyman and requested 
him to omit the customary prayers for 
the King, which had been loyally read at 
all services without the least regard for 
the existing political conditions. But 
Mr. Inglis, though a non-combatant, was 
evidently a believer in the church mili- 
tant and a most ardent supporter of the 
crown, for he promptly refused the re- 
quest, which Washington disavowed as 
soon as it was brought to his attention. 
Certainly the King never so needed the 
prayers of his faithful subjects as he did 
at that moment, when peace negotiations 
were impending, but this was not the 
popular view. Nevertheless the services 
were con lueted for some weeks without 
alteration or interruption, while the con- 
tending forees prepared for what promised 
to be the bitterest struggle of the war. 

One Sunday morning in May, however, 
a motley crew of about one hundred and 
fifty armed men, preceded by a fife and 
drum eorps, invaded Wall Street and 
headed straight for Trinity. Whether 
they were soldiers or not is uncertain, 
but they carried bayonets on their guns 
and were apparently under some sort of 
military control. Marching to the brisk 
tap of drums, they passed through the 
street, crossed Broadway, entered the 
church, and swept up the aisle, drums 
beating and fifes shrilling in deafening 
uproar. Appalled by this desecrating in- 
trusion, the congregation sat aghast, not 
knowing what to expect, but the white- 
robed clergyman calmly stood his ground, 
confronted the invaders, and outfaced 
them. Indeed, the moment the drums and 
tifes ceased he proceeded with the services 
as though nothing had happened, and 
condneting it with admirable dignity to 
the very end without the omission of a 
single word, drove the armed rabble into 
ignominious retreat. 

This was the last, or one of the last, 
services ever held jn the church, however, 
for its authorities soon thought best to 
close its doors, and within four months 
it was totally destroyed by fire. Mean- 
while Wall Street listened to the Declara- 
tion of Independence} which was read 
from the steps of the City Hall! on the 
16th of July, 1776, to a small band of 
patriots, whose enthusiasm prompted them 
to invade the court room and tear down 
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the royal coat of arms, which they then 
proceeded to burn on the spot whe r 
Zenger’s Journal had been consigned to 
the flames, thus affording a precedent for 
wanton destruction that was to cost the 
city dear before many months had passed. 
ln fact, when the British troops entered 
the town two months later they looted 
the City Hall library without merey, 
bartering the valuable books for drink, 
and completely scattering what would 
now be a unique collection. The statue 
of Pitt was also wrecked almost beyond 
recognition, but there were few who re 
gretted its fate, for Pitt had alienated 
many Americans by his apparent hos- 
tility to their independence, and the 
statue had already been somewhat defaced 
before the loyalists completed the work 
of destruction. 

Vith these acts of vandalism Wall 
Street began a long and bitter experience. 
Indeed, before the British troops had 
fairly established themselves in New 
York the great fire of September 21, 
1776, which obliterated a large part of 
ihe city, laid Trinity in ruins, and this 
disaster, wrongly attributed to rebel sym 
pathizers, resulted in such harsh meas 
ures against the American residents that 
many of them fled, abandoning their 
houses to the enemy. 

It did not take long for the army of 
occupation to appropriate all the avail 
able property in the street to its own 
purposes. The City Hall was immediate- 
ly transformed into a guard-house and 
prison, and fortunate indeed were those 
who were incarcerated there, for they re 
ceived humane treatment and escaped 
the horrors which were daily enacted 
in the sugar-houses and hulks where the 
majority of American prisoners were 
confined. One of the earliest inmates 
of this Wall Street prison was General 
Charles Lee, and it would have been well 
for him had he been detained there until 
the end of the war. He was, however, 
soon set at liberty, and his subsequent 
conduct not only led to his disgrace, but 
eame perilously close to wrecking the 
American cause. 

Another famous Wall Street building 
was likewise utilized for the purposes of 
the army, for the Presbyterian Church 
was soon pressed into service as a hos- 
pital for the British sick and wounded, 
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and to adapt it to this use it was prac- 
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sumed a military air. General Knyp- 


tically dismantled. These changes, how- hausen, the German commander of the 
merely marked the beginning of Hessians, took possession of the McEvers 


ever, 


the end, for every house vacated by the 
Americans was immediately placed at the 


disposal of a British general or official; planck 
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- New-York, Nov. 24, 1783. - 


The Commitsce appointed to conduct the Order of re- 
rai pa ies Governor Cirnton and 
Wass#incton, 


EG Leave to inform their Fellow-Citizens, that the 

Troops, under the Command of Major-Genere| 
Knox, will take Poffeffion of the City at the ex agreed 
on, Tuefday next ; as foon as this may be performed, 
he will requeft the Citizens who may be affembled on 
Horfeback, at the Bowling-Green, the lower End of the 
Broad-W ay, to accompany himto meet their Excellencies 
GovernorCiinton and General W asHinGrTon,at the Bull’s 
Head, in the Bowery---the Citizens on Foot to affemble 
at or near the Tea-water-Pump at Frefh-water. 


ORDER or PROCESSION. 


A Party of Hore will precede their Excellencies and 
be on their flanks---after the General and Governor, will 
follow the Lieutenant-Governor and Members of the 
Council for the temporary Government of the Southern 
Parts of the State+-The Gentlemen on Horfe-back, eight 
in Front---thofe on Foot, imthe Rear of the Horfe, in like 
Manner. Their Excellencies, after pafling down Queen- 
Street, and the Line of Troops up the Broadway, will 
a-light at Cape’s Tavern. 

The Committee hope to fee their Fellow-Citizens, con- 
duét themfelves with Decency and Decorum on this joy- 
ful Occafion. : 


- 


CITIZENS TAKE CARE!!} 


H E Inhabitants an hereby informed, that Permiffion has been 
eenel Soot dant, to form themfel in patroles 
this night, that order iftte will be given to the guards, 
a: wel wild and SfiA, a wo give prowdice ie connie 
that the counterfign will be given to Tuomas Tucksr, 
‘Water Street 5 from whom i can be obtained, if neceflary. 
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mansion; General Robertson, the Royal 
Governor, established himself in the Ver- 


between William and 
Nassau streets,* and 
this same dwelling also 
sheltered Benedict Ar- 
nold for a short time 
after he turned traitor. 
General Riedesel, the 
Hessian, was another 
commander who resided 
in the once fashionable 
highway, and the fa- 
mous Coffee House 
quickly beeame the fa- 
vorite resort of all the 
army and navy officers 
quartered in the town. 
Under these condi- 
tions the whole aspect 
of the street gradually 
changed, its buildings 
steadily deteriorated, 
and before long very 
little remained of its 
former glory. In _ the 
summer of 1779 a feeble 
attempt was made to 
turn the grounds sur- 
rounding the blackened 
ruins of Trinity into 
a place of -fashionable 
promenade, and with 
this idea they were en- 
closed with wooden rail- 
ings painted green, 
lamps were hung in the 
trees, under. which 
benches were placed, and 
concerts were given by 
the garrison bands, to 
which only people of 
quality were admitted. 
This was the only effort, 
however, which was 
made to restore Wall 


and so great was the demand for resi- Street’s prestige, and the following winter 


dential property for the housing of these 
gentlemen that the dwellings of all rebels 
were marked with a broad R to subject 
them to confiscation. 

Wall Street thus practically became 
the headquarters of the army of occupa- 


tion, 


and the entire neighborhood as- Office. 


destroyed its last claim to beauty; for 
during the unprecedentedly cold weather, 
which permitted the transport of cannon 
to Staten Island over the ice-covered bay, 
all its stately shade trees were sacrificed 

* Almost on the site of the present Assay 
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to provide fuel for the families of Generals 
Knyphausen, Riedesel, and other officers. 
From and 
decay marked the highway for their own, 
and 


this time onward desolation 
as the war drew to a close its condi- 
for the 


British naturally took no pairs to pre- 


tion passed from bad to worse; 
serve the property which they were soon 
to restore to its former owners, and dirt 


and débris 


were allowed to accumulate, 
until every street was a rubbish heap 
lined with wrecked, dismantled, or dilapi- 


dated buildings. 


Such was the eondition of Wall Street 
on the 25th of November, when 
Brigadier-General Henry Jackson, in com- 
mand of eight hundred 
tioned at MeGowan’s Pass, set his troops 
in motion for the Collect, or Fresh Water 
Pond, on the outskirts of the town, where 
he halted about the 
of General Henry deputed by 
Washington to take 
York. At hour the rear guard 
of the British army of 6500 was marching 
Staten 


1783, 


about men, sta- 


under orders 
Knox, 


Posse ssion of Ne v 


noon 


the same 


embark for 
Island, their brilliant uniforms and per- 


down Broadway to 


fect equipment affording a brave sight 
for all beholders, and a little later in 


the afternoon one of Sir Guy Carleton’s 
staff re ported to the 
that the last of his troops were 
transports at the This 
Knox had 
been eagerly awaiting, and within a few 


American com- 
mander 
on the Battery. 


was the word which General 


minutes of its Americat 
detachments of 
Massachusetts infantry, N« Ww. York arti! 
lery, 


rece ipt the 
column, composed of 
a militia company, and a troop of 
horse under Captain Stakes, was swing- 
Down 
the 
motley 
uniforms encrusted with mud and show- 
their 
tarnished arms and torn colors present- 


ing toward the heart of the city. 
the they with 
stride of seasoned veterans, their 


Bowerv road swept 


ing signs of rough campaigning; 
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ing 


a sharp contrast to the display of 
the 


evacuating host. There every 


evidence of discipline and training, how 


was 


ever, in the movements and carriage of 
these weather-beaten soldiers, and as they 
passed through Chatham Square to Pearl 
(Queen) Street 
thusiastie 


great crowds of en 


citizens welcomed them with 


cheers, and falling in on either side 
of the conquering column, accompanied 
its march. 

Then came the great moment for which 
Wall Street had waited and suffered for 
ever seven years, and up the devastated 
highway, thronged with a joyous multi 
tude, swung the tattered but stalwart ranks 
to the businesslike tap of drums and th 
musie of exultant cheers. thes 
the headless Pitt, 
past shabby dwellings which their exiled 
owners would searcely have recognized, 
past the head of Broad Street where the 
whipping-post had stood, past the dilapi 
dated City Hall where the Stamp Con 
had the 


cline down which many a royai governor 


Onward 


swept past statue of 


gress assembled, up slight in 
had paraded and along which countless 
throngs jostle and hurry to day, past the 
dismantled Church 

Whitfield and Jonathan Edwards 
preached, to the mournful 
Then, wheeling to 
representatives of the 
armies lined up in Broadway near Cape’s 
Tavern,* bravely displaying the arms of 
New York State its sign, and on 
that historic Etienne Ds 
Lancey had built his home they halted 
and stood at parade rest till a salute of 
thirteen guns announced that the Amer 


where 

had 
ruins of 
the 


victorious 


Presbyterian 


Trinity. right, 


these 


upon 


spot where 


ican flag fioated over Fort George, and 
that the Revolution was ended. 
On the evening of that day of days 


Washington attended a banquet in Wall 
Street. 


Its golden age was dawning. 
* About 115 Broadway. 














The Oversight 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


PON the lonely country road there 

appeared, in the middle of the 

forenoon in the early summer, 
two black buggies crawling one after the 
other toward John Dalt’s house. So the 
same dark objects showed against the 
fields a great many times each year in 
the forenoons in visiting weather. <A 
woman who was watching by the window 
in the small house across the road from 
John Dalt’s knew that in response to 
her letter her cousins, Aurelia Seers and 
Miranda Potkin, were coming imme- 
diately back to the old homestead to see 
about things. She hardly noticed that 
Jimmie Seers and Ben Potkin were sit- 
ting thinly beside their wives. For 
Jimmie Seers and Ben Potkin did not 
count; so far as any good they would 
do was concerned they could well have 
stayed behind. They voluntarily took no 
part in the oversight of the old home 
and of John’s wife. It was not their 
old home.. Nor could they ever see any- 
thing amiss with the town woman. They 
acted as though they approved of her, 
and coming on a visit they did not come 
apostolically, which facts in Ann Dalt’s 


mind reflected to a scandalous degree on 


their penetration and foree of character, 
proving them mere dull gentlemen of 
straw. Journeying without staves, ani- 
mated with the sad joy of duty to be 
done, Aurelia Seers and Miranda Potkin, 
on the comfortable seats of their buggies, 
held themselves as apostles on the hot 
Roman road. 

John Dalt, wher he married, had 
brought a town wife to the old ‘ome. It 
was an act contrary to all Dalt prec- 
edents. The Dalts had been born and 
had stayed a stubborn country family, 
very proud of the knowledge that they 
were born and bred to labor. The idea 
of John Dalt’s marriage with a girl who 
had not been brought up to farmhouse 
work—in all probability to no work at 
all—amazed old Father Dalt, forever 


rubbing his hands obstinately through 
the white hair falling on his shoulders. 
It amazed and wounded the sisters, Au- 
relia and Miranda Dalt, then yet living 
in the homestead—strong women with 
heavy hair, neither of whom was young. 
There had shared with them in their 
feeling Ann Dalt across the road, bound 
to them by the ties of a like age and a 
cousinly sympathy. 

The town wife had gone gayly under 
the old doorway in her silk bonnet and 
muslin dress and scarlet mitts. About 
the doorstone, in a ecirele, had stood old 
Father Dalt and his daughters with their 
hard pink country cheeks and frowning 
eyes. The little young face beneath the 
bonnet had smiled out at them in friend- 
liness. They accepted the eager town 
hand—searcely larger than a bird’s claw 
-—eoldly. The small figure had shrunk in 
perplexity against John Dalt. John Dalt 
had laughed recklessly, and had drawn 
his wife to him in a contentment with 
his choice. 

But she had but to pass by them over 
the stone, and the sisters were able to 
see the first of the town wife’s infirmities. 
They whispered to each other keenly be- 
hind her back. 

“Turrible little, ain’t she?” 

“ T don’t call anybody so peaked pretty!” 

“ Ain’t she got thin hair!” 

“ The thinnest hair I ever seen!” 

As the silk bonnet was taken off in 
the parlor, showing more plainly the 
delicate, dark hair, Aurelia drew herself 
up stiffly before her sister-in-law. 

“T s’pose,” she catechised, “you kin 
iron shirt fronts?” 

“ An’ wash ’n’ churn?” put in Miranda. 

John’s wife pulled off her scarlet 
mitts. She turned her face to them, 
with its wedding joy on it. “ Why, no,” 
she cried; “T’ve not been brought up 
to work!” It was as bad as they had 
feared. “But I can learn,” she added, 
with a gay willingness. 
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Still, along the countryside lingered 
Aurelia’s and Miranda’s tales of John 
Dalt’s wife learning—wringing her small 
hands and erying above the churn when 
the butter would not come, developing 
the first signs of nerves over John’s shirt 
bosoms, and running, in a sort of childish 
misery and wildness, from the tubs out 
into the road to look away towards town. 

Standing over her, the two sisters 
took their initial step in their long path 
of duty. 

When in time they married, and 
went away to live on their inheritances 
of two farms lying near each other at 
some distance from the homestead, they 
did not forsake the path. They were 
never too much occupied with their own 
affairs in their new homes to overset 
affairs in their old home, which had been 
willed to John. That their oversight 
was not desired by their brother, but 
curiously resented—John Dalt did not 
cease to be contented with his wife,— 
made no difference to them. They knew 
what duty was. And they could not 
abandon their first principles, as even 
the father, the stubbornest of all the 
family, had abandoned his. Old Father 
Dalt had taken a liking to the town 
woman. In his admiration of what she 
had learned to do he was willing to over 
look the fact that she had not been born 
to do it. In the winter of his dying, be 
fore his stubborn hands, going feebly 
through his white hair, fell idle, he said 
to her affectionately: “Ye done a whole 
lot better’n I thought ve would. Ye air 
an awful good, smart little thing.” 

Ann Dalt had written in her letter 
that John’s wife had fallen to worry- 
ing about a ringing in her head. The 
handwriting, marked by no symptoms 
of nervous fancies, went on with the 
horrified words: “An’ she wants to 
rent the old place for a year an’ drag 
John an’ the children to town—says 
she’s got to git away from the free- 
toads at night, an’ says the doctor says 
she’s got to hev a change right ’way from 
farm work for a while. O’ course John 
says it ‘ll be nice to go—he’s so easy.” 
The stamp on her !etter had gone on up- 
side down, such was her sense of outrage 
and her haste. 

To her eousins, Ann Dalt was an in 
estimable blessing. Living so near, a 
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single woman with nothing to distract 
her attention but her old, crippled 
mother sitting in the corner and marvel- 
ling at the slowness of the clock, she 
had an opportunity to exercise over the 
happenings in the old house an _ over- 
sight, vicarious and unwearied. Her 
keen calls on John’s wife, her imme- 
morial efforts behind the window pane, 
had enormously enabled them as Mrs. 
Seers and Mrs. Potkin to keep up their 
seeing to things from afar. Her letters 
were minute chronicles, epistles to two 
distant fellow apostles. Receiving them, 
her cousins knew whither the path of 
duty led. “ She’s a-usin’ the parlor week- 
day!” “ She’s a-changin’ the place o’ the 
old hall table!” “She's a-cleanin’ house 
turrible late this year!” “She wants 
John to paint them old shutters brown 
instid o’ keepin’ ’em green, as they’ve al 
ways been !”—these, and other things of a 
like deviation from the Dalt ideals, she 
had written through the years. 

Yet notwithstanding that for so long 
she had chronicled enormities, Ann Dalt, 
sending this particular letter, was aware 
that she would set the black buggy wheels 
revolving as seldom before. She had a 
melancholy pleasure in the thought that 
she was adding the last stripe to seourged 
backs. Her own stout back had suffered 
it, as she dipped her pen in and out of 
the ink bottle. She knew what Aurelia 
Seers and Miranda Potkin would think 
about renting the old place for a year and 
dragging John and the children to town, 
merely because of a ringing in the head. 

When the buggies reached the grates 
she was very near the window pane. A 
tall, lean, middle-aged woman, her habit 
of watching things had given her a little 
of the aspect of a hungry cat at a mouse 
hole. Back in the room under a low 
ceiling a very old woman moved her cane 
upon the floor. 

“Does John see ’em comin’?” she 
asked. 

“M-m-m!” Ann Dalt threw back over 
her shoulder. 

“What’s she doin’?” 

“She’s a-comin’ out o’ the kitchen 
door, an’ she ain’t a-lookin’, from here, ’s 
if she needs to make a change ’t all.” 

Her mother stooped, troubled, in her 
chair. She had a tender old face, broken 
by age. “ Mebbe—” she quavered. 
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Ann Dalt’s eyes snapped incredulously. 
No Dalts ever had nerves. To the healthy 
Dalt women to insist on having nerves of 
God was as unnecessary as to demand, no- 
tionally, two heads. They recognized the 
ailments of fevers and colds and such 
tangible sicknesses, but they did not know 
what nerves were. And seldom employing 
doctors, they by no means placed im- 
plicit confidence in their notions. As 
for tree-toads at night, they relished their 
voices. Nor was farmhouse work ever 
too heavy for any sensible person. The 
idea that it was could be nothing but 
another sign of a town flightiness. 

“A ringin’ in vour head ain’t nothin’,” 
she said. 

The old woman grasped her cane trem- 
ulously. “O’ course ’tain’t!” she cried. 
To have something to talk about day 
after day and an interest in life when her 
feet were crippled and her country hours 
were grown wonderfully dull, she, too, for 
all her tender face, must needs ery out 
upon how things were going in Aurelia 
Seers’s and Miranda Potkin’s old home. 

“ None o’ them children air Dalts,” her 
daughter adjudicated, in severe reproof, 
seeing a number of little dark heads from 
the window. 

“Not a single one of ’em,” the old 
woman criticised, triumphantly. Then 
suddenly she sank into retrospection. 
Six times had she, with her- talent for 
nursing in the past, gone across the road 
to John Dalt’s wife in answer to a hasty 
summons. Six times had she, by and by, 
held an alien flannel bundle lovingly 
against her experienced breast. 

“But they was awful sweet,” she 
dreamed. She rocked to and fro as a 
nurse rocks a child. 

Ann Dalt sniffed, speaking the plain 
truth, according to her practice. “ Bein’ 
sweet don’t make ’em Dalts,” she said. 

The old woman did not hear her. Her 
eves were still filmed with memories. 
She gave a soft laugh of entertainment. 
“T ricollect them stories "bout town she 
used to tell me when she was a-gittin’ bet- 
ter. She was dreadful good company.” 
She stared out into the room, as though 
a strange pageant swept before her. Again 
she gave her soft, charmed old laugh. 
“ An’, after all,” she protested resentful- 
ly, “she learnt to work, an’ I always did 
like her. She’s been awful good to me.” 


Ann Dalt went pointedly by her into 
the kitchen. Whenever her cousins and 
their husbands came to the old homestead 
for dinner they came to her house for 
supper. She tipped up the flour barrel. 
“ A-wantin’ to make a change,” she called 
back, indignantly. “ None of the rest of 
us need to hev a change.” 

The old woman fell to nodding dully 
above her cane. “ The idee,” she scolded, 
“of makin’ a change!” 

Across the road, going through the 
gates into the dooryard, Aurelia Seers 
and Miranda Potkin assumed the atti- 
tude of grief which was customary with 
them on their visits to the old home. 
To-day it was grief of a remarkably deep 
order. They looked not unlike. The 
amplitude of proportion which they had 
possessed as younger women had de- 
veloped into stoutness. Aurelia Seers’s 
features were the stronger, her chin more 
pronounced. Both still kept their pink 
cheeks of health. Their dresses were 
similar, made of brown linen. Aurelia’s 
had so many hard, bright buttons down 
the front that with the hard bright 
brooch at her throat and her hard bright 
eyes she seemed to possess a line of ob- 
servation which little could escape. Mi- 
randa’s dress did not have the buttons, 
but it had the habit of creaking when- 
ever she breathed deeply. The hands of 
each were clasped upon their dark laps. 
Miranda Potkin’s fingers never went 
quite into the ends of her gloves. Noth- 
ing about her at this moment was mor 
acutely reproachful of John Dalt’s wife’s 
making a change to town than _ these 
limp cotton tips. 

The old hovse rose familiarly before 
them, with its red chimneys. It had 
the outside air of a house irreproach- 
ably kept within. But beholding this, 
there was no upliftment; for folded 
back from the clean window panes the 
old shutters were brown instead of 
green. John Dalt had painted them 
the color his wife wanted, although his 
sisters had, on receipt of Ann Dalt’s 
letter, made a visit to prevent it. Their 
journeys were not always fruitful of 
zood results. They could often only have 
the inward comfort that they had done 
what they could. Aurelia Seers shook 
her head mournfully. She could hardly 
bear the sight of the shutters. She looked 
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away from them to the kitchen chimney. 
from which curled the blue smoke of 
promise. It was possible to see two black 
buggies a long ways off upon the road. In 
the dooryard four of John’s wife’s chil- 
dren were scurrying about anxiously like 
a little pack of new hounds, and intui- 
tively she and Miranda Potkin knew that 
they were running down a couple of 
spring chickens. They accepted the tok- 
en gloomily. It was no more than right 
that in coming back to their old home 
they should have a chicken dinner. 

Aurelia Seers, her husband pulling up 
his horse, clambered first out of her 
buggy. John Dalt and his wife were 
waiting at the hitching-post with the two 
youngest children. Aurelia extended her 
hard hand to her brother in the sym- 
pathizing condolence which she and 
Miranda had adopted toward him sinee 
his marriage. Whatever happened, they 
never blamed their brother John. It 
was only since his marriage that they 
had for him the proper perspective. Be- 
fore it they had not infrequently quar- 
relled with him unsympathetically, Dalt 
stubbornness sometimes setting different 
ways. But now there was no one for 
whom they had such protecting tender- 
ness, so large a sympathy. 

“Well, John, how air you?” she said. 
“ Mirandy an’ I thought we'd jest hev 
to come up an’ see how you air get- 
tin’ long.” 

Miranda Potkin followed after her sis- 
ter closely to greet her brother. She 
seldom herself took the initiative in 
speech. But suffering Aurelia to speak 
first, she, speaking a few moments later, 
gathered a greater positiveness and firm- 
ness even than Aurelia, who was always 
very positive and firm. 

“ You ain’t a-lookin’ well ’t all,” she said. 
“Rely an’ I knowed you wouldn’t. We 
jest had to come up to see you an’ the 
old place.” 

As Aurelia was shaking her head in a 
melancholy fashion, she began to shake 
hers in a depression of sadness. 

John Dalt dropped the hands of his 
sisters quickly. He had healthy pink 
cheeks like theirs, but his kind eyes 
were different. He reached out cordial- 
ly for the hands of Jimmie Seers and 
Ben Potkin. 


The sisters turned to his wife and 


kissed her. Their manner was delicate. 
It implied many things—their nobility 
in kissing her after the havoe she had 
wrought in their feelings, their justified 
disapproval of whatever she was con- 
templating doing—she had so long done 
what they did not approve of that they 
now felt it eminently consistent to dis- 
approve of everything she did—and final- 
ly their possession of anatomies which 
had no nerves, which possession it eould 
not but be admitted was a great credit 
to their common sense. Through Au- 
relia Seers’s attitude of grief broke the 
sad joy of apostleship which had ani- 
mated her in coming along the road. 
She knew how to deal encouragingly with 
any one having nervous notions. 

“T must say, Laura,” she said, in her 
loud, firm voice, “ you air a-lookin’ well.” 

“T dun’no’,” said Miranda Potkin, yet 
more loudly and more firmly, “when I 
ever seen you hev sech a good color.” 

They bent to peck nicely at the cheeks 
of the children who were twisting shyly 
in their mother’s skirts. 

“My!” exclaimed Aurelia Seers, “ don’t 
they look del’cate!” 

“My land!” exclaimed Miranda Pot- 
kin. “TI never see my children, Lau- 
ra, all lookin’ so healthy, but what I 
feel turrible "bout yours a-being’ all so 
del’cate.” 

They gave her, commiseratingly, the 
bundles which they had brought from the 
buggies. They never came back to their 
old home empty-handed—whoever in the 
world failed to do what was right, they 
did not. Wrapped in the newspapers were 
a handsome jar of pickles and a large 
jar of apple butter. Aurelia Seers was 
a notable pickle-maker, and Miranda Pot- 
kin could not deny that she especially 
excelled in apple butter. 

John Dalt’s wife took the bundles with- 
wat saying anything. Her thin face, 
flushed from the heat of the kitchen 
stove, flushed more deeply at their words. 
Going in under the old front doorway 
gayly in her wedding garments, she had 
come’ flow to meet them from the back 
door in a calico dress, a tired town wom- 
an with eager eyes. 

Aurelia Seers noticed her sister-in- 
law’s quietness about her pickles sensi- 
tively. She whispered to Miranda, as 
they went over the grass of the door- 
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yard into the house, “I guess we ain’t 
so very welcome 
old home.” 


a-comin’ back to our 


Miranda Potkin stepped inadvertently 
into a sunken spot in the grass. “It’s 
turrible to be treated so a-comin’ bub 
back—home.” Her last words were jolted 
out of her in a dismal way. 

They put their bonnets on the bed up- 
The ir minds 
reverted to the dooryard. They sighed 
heavily. 


stairs in the spare room. 


“The limbs o’ that flowerin’ quince 
ought to be cut off!” 

“The idee o’ her gettin’ John to trim 
off the branches o’ that May rose!” 

“Ain’t she got an 
geraniums !” 

“A turrible lot of ’em.” 

Miranda Potkin sank down into the 
chintz-covered chair by the window, 
while Aurelia was smoothing her hair 
before the glass. She looked over to 
Ann Dalt’s house. On the stretch of 
green between the gates she caught sight 
of something which she had not seen 
when driving through. 


“ 


awful lot o’ 


I declare,” she ejaculated, “ there’s a 
pig!” 

Aurelia Seers came hastily to see. 
There, undeniably, was a white pig, root- 
ing comfortably. When they had lived 
on the place the space between the gates 
had not known anything of the animal 
kingdom. There they had often walked 
in the evening after the day’s work was 
done. Now, staring down horrified at 
the pig, it seemed to them that the 
stretch of green had only known pres- 
ences of the kingdom of heaven. 

Aurelia Seers shook her head som- 
brely. “A man can’t stand everything. 
I dun’no’ what Jimmie *d do if I 
had nerves.” 

“T do b’lieve Ben Potkin ’d hev com- 
mitted suicide or something if I’d hev 
had ’em—anyway, he’d hev turned pigs 
all over the place, an’ mebbe cows 
an’ horses.” 

They looked at the room. 
Going away, they had claimed cer- 
tain of the articles of furniture in the 
house. Among other things, Aurelia had 
taken the old four-poster bed from the 
spare room, and Miranda the high 
bureau with the glass candlesticks on it 
They had had some words over them, 
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as each had wanted the four-poster, but 
now they were at peace about the matter. 
In place of the articles they had taken, 
John’s wife had put a bed and bureau 
of her own. Aurelia 
them reprovingly. 

“My! ain’t things changed! I tell 
you it don’t look nat’ral *thout that old 
four-poster bed o’ ma’s.” 


Seers surveyed 


Miranda Potkin arose from the chintz- 
“Nor ’thout that bureau 
with them glass candlesticks a-settin’ 


covered chair. 


on it. I can’t never get used to her 
town things.” 

They went out of the spare room to 
make their pained tour of the upper 
rooms while belowstairs dinner was get- 
ting ready. Each room through which 
they went, the room with the blue glass 
door-knob, the room with the crooked 
floor, the room with the hard bed where 
they had slept together as girls, the 
kitchen chamber, was marked by the 
same cleanliness and eager care as the 
spare room. But each room was to them 
a sad experience. If the beds and 
bureaus were the same, the bed spots 
and the bureau spots were not. Aure- 
lia Seers looked broodingly about her, 
with her eyes and the brooch and the 
hard, bright buttons down the front 
of her dress. Miranda Potkin’s skirt 
trailed ominously behind her and_ her 
basque creaked. 

In the kitchen chamber, where beneath 
them they could hear the sounds of din- 
ner, Aurelia Seers repeated again, for 
the dozenth time, “My! ain’t things 
changed!” 

Miranda Potkin could only pull her 
basque down deeply and creak for a 
moment. 

“ That old red bed set over there!” 

“ An’ the old washstand set over here!” 

Aurelia opened the closet door and 
peered in. “We always used to hev a 
pair o’ John’s old trousers he didn’t wear 
no more a-hangin’ up here—they ain’t 
They 
picked up their skirts about them, going 
down the little, clean, crooked back 
stairs. “O’ course,” she went on, in her 
loud, firm voice, “ we can’t let on how we 
feel ’bout things.” 

“No,” said Miranda Potkin, “ we’ve 
jest got to keep our feelin’s to ourselves.” 

In the kitchen John’s wife was bend- 


none here now.” she_ grieved. 
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ing nervously over the stove. “ Don’t 
trouble to get up much of a dinner for 
is, Laura,” said Aurelia. She merely 
glanced up at them with her worried face. 
They sought the back yard, where they 
stood together, peering into the hencoops. 

Summoned in to dinner, they did net 
broach the subject of the duty which had 
brought them. They saved it for the 
ynarlor in the afternoon, when John’s 
wife would be through her work and the 
men would have gone out of the house. 
They did not want to worry John any 
more than was necessary—no doubt he 
was worried enough already. They rare- 
lv now fulfilled their duty before him, 
since the oceasion of the shutters. “ Ain’t 
you ’n’ Mirandy got nothin’ to ’tend to 
it home?” he had demanded of them so 
warmly on that oeersion that he had 
appeared more than willing to throw a 
shutter at their kind frames. 

At the head of the table he dished the 
chicken on the plates. Down the table 
six little dark heads bobbed in excite- 
ment, turned toward the platter. John 
Dalt’s wife’s children were lovingly mend- 
ed. Their faces shone with soap. Ben 
Potkin, sitting very tall in his chair, 
beamed upon them kindly. 

John Dalt cheerfully introduced the 
subject which had brought his sisters. 

“T tell you we'll put on airs when we 
go to town,” he boasted. Jimmie Seers 
started to laugh, but Aurelia looking at 
him, he merely choked upon his chicken 
bone. 

Abner Dalt spoke out shyly: “I’m a- 
goin’ to roll a hoop ‘long the street, like 
ma used to.” 

His sister Annie pushed a mop of dark 
hair out of her eyes. “ An’ I'm a-gein’ 
to see the house where ma lived.” 

“Thereth a wed wockin’-chair on the 
porch!” a child beside Abner sang out, 
shrilly. On his aunts’ visits he was 
always staring with a quite unreasoning 
defiance at his aunt Aurelia Seers. 

“That ‘ll cure ma,” John Dalt cried, 
hopefully,—* to set in that rockin’-chair 
in town every day.” 

Aurelia Seers and Miranda Potkin ate 
distantly. A pair of black eyes were 
fixed upon them. 

“You’ve got anuther bweast pin on!” 
little Petie Dalt chirped, suddenly, from 
beside Abner, in a defiant triumph. 


Aurclia Seers coldly wiped the acci- 
dental apple sauce from her bosom. “I 
always try to keep my children from 
a-talkin’ at the table,” she said, shaking 
her head. 

Neither she nor Miranda Potkin en- 
couraged John Dalt’s wife to think 
much about the ringing in her head 
by taking any notice of the fact that 
during dinner she sat before her plate 
eating nothing. 

Helping with the dinner dishes, they 
went from the rinsing-pan to the cup- 
board in the wall with a heavy tread 
of proprietorship. After Annie Dalt had 
been sent to hang the dish-towels on the 
dish-towel tree and to mind the young- 
est children, they sat down in the par- 
lor. Although it would have hurt them 
to be received in any room in the old 
house but the parlor, it nevertheless hurt 
them to see that the room was opened 
on a week day. Their rockers sounded 
with a groaning disapproval. Aurelia 
began to fan herself slowly with the fan 
she had brought with her—a palm leaf 
bound about with a border of gingham. 
For some time she sat sighing and fan- 
ning and looking down at the carpet. 

“Well, Laura,” she said at last to John 
Dalt’s wife, “we didn’t know but what 
you’d be gone by the time we got here— 
we heerd you air a-goin’ away.” 

Miranda Potkin creaked. “We hur- 
ried up to come afore you set out on your 
travels. I’m sure we both hope you'll 
enjoy yourself in town.” As Aurelia 
was looking melancholically at a leaf in 
the pattern of the carpet, she looked a 
a leaf and a flower and the plain space 
between them in an acute dejection. 

John Dalt’s wife opened her lips to 
speak, but Aurelia went on. 

“©’ course it don’t make no diff’rence 
*bout the old place a-runnin’ down and 
a-goin’ to pieces—it don’t make no dif- 
f’rence *bout our old ho-ome.” She drew 
out the word in her contained grief. She 
put her handkerchief, with its embroid- 
ered edge, up to her eyes. It hid them. 
But there remained to see what was going 
on the hard. bright brooch and the hard, 
bright buttons on her dress. 

“Tt don’t make a mite o’ diffrence "bout 
our old ho-o-ome,” threw in her sister, 
putting up her handkerchief with the P 
in the corner. 
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“They ain’t nothin’,” said Aurelia, 


«“ 


worse on a place ’n rentin’ it. A rented 
place “ll go to rack an’ ruin inside a 
year. But if you feel you must go, we 
won’t say nothin’ to hinder. As Miran- 
dy says, we hope you'll enjoy yourself 
in town.” 

At this mention of her recent utter- 
ance Miranda Potkin creaked dismally. 

John Dalt’s wife put her hand to her 
head. “I’m not going away to have 


good time. I’ve got to have a change.” 
Aurelia Seers shook her head. at 

ain’t much of a hand to make no changes 

myself. I’m afeerd to.” She held her 


fan poised in an awful stillness. “I 
heerd of a woman onct that took her 
} 


husband 


an’ children ’way for a year 
from the place where they'd always 
lived—an’ they all sickened, an’ one of 


, ” 
cm di d. 


“ 


I s’pose she thought ’twas a vis’ta- 
tion on her for goin’?” asked Miranda 
Potkin, with more cheerfulness than she 
had before managed to gather during 
the day. 

“T dun’no’ what she thought—I only 
know what I'd hev felt if I'd ha’ done it. 
It don’t never pay to run ’way from your 
duties. O’ course, Laura, I ain’t a-sayin’ 
you air a-runnin’ ’way from yours. Ev- 
erybody knows what’s best for ’em to do. 
I never interfere with nobody.” 

‘No, ’Rely, I know you don’t,” said 
Miranda Potkin, “ an’ I don’t.” 

“Oh!” said John Dalt’s wife, fiercely, 
her small, tired face flashing. 

Aurelia Seers, speaking always more 
in sorrow than in anger, fanned forbear- 
ingly. “As I say, I dun’no’ what she 
thought. Mebbe she re’lized after that 
the danger o’ makin’ changes with del’- 
eate children an’ a husband that has 
always lived in the same place—her chil- 
dren was always awful del’cate.” 

“Twas a turrible risk to take!” Mi- 
randa Potkin exclaimed. She threw up 
both her hands. “ I’m sure I hope nothin’ 
‘ll happen to your children, Laura, in 
town—bein® all so del’cate. An’ I hope 
nothin’ ‘Il happen to John, for your sake.” 
She added, kindly, “ John ain’t a-lookin’ 
a mite well.” The gingham border waved 
to and fro. “ Petie ain’t never got over 
that attack of pneumony he had, has he ?” 

John Dalt’s wife’s worn town hands 
tightened. “ No,” she said. 


Aurelia Seers pursued the subject with 
*‘T was talk- 
in’ the other day with Mary Speers, an’ 


the same firm indirectness. 


she was tellin’ me "bout havin’ a ringin’ 
in her head—that’s a real nice-settin’ 
waist you have on, Laura—Mary Speers 
thinks doctors air always makin’ mis- 
takes. She don’t hev a mite o’ faith 
in ‘em. She said her ringin’ wasn’t 
no sign o’ sickness ’t all. She was jest 
a-gittin’ deef.” 

“She’s turrible deef,” said Miranda 
Potkin, with another rally of cheer- 
fulness. 

“©’ course,” continued Aurelia Seers, 
“deefness air an affliction—I ain’t the 
one to deny it. But as I told Mary 
Speers, we’ve got to take what the Lord 
sends us. He never sends nothin’ too 
much for us to bear.” She glanced up 
reverently and healthily at the border 
of the wall-paper. 

“ Trust in the Lord—that’s my motto,” 
Miranda Potkin creaked. She had a 
comfortable air of heavenly intimacy. 

There was a deferential pause. After 
a while Aurelia Seers broke it. “ Mary 
had sech a time turnin’ her black silk.” 
John Dalt’s wife did not appear to hear 
her, so presently she raised her firm voice 
tactfully for the benefit of any one in 
the parlor who might be getting deaf. 

It was a long story. It was inter- 
rupted by the scraping of feet on the 
door-stone. John Dalt and Jimmie Seers 
and Ben Potkin came into the room. 
John Dalt took the wheat straw out of his 
mouth. His wife looked at him anxiously. 

“Well, how air you an’ Mirandy git- 
tin’ ‘long these days 2” he asked, good- 
naturedly. 

Aurelia Seers sighed. “We air jest 
goin’ “long, John, a-doin’ our duty as 
we’ve always done.” 

“We ain’t a-makin’ no changes,” said 
Miranda Potkin. 

Little Petie Dalt slipped into the room 
and climbed up on his mother’s lap. She 
put her arms around him suddenly in a 
nervous fear. He gazed out defiantly 
ver them at his aunt Aurelia Seers. 

“T’m sure I’d like nothin’ better ’n to 
stay in the old home. They ain’t nothin’ 
IT ain’t fond of about it—down to them 
old tree-toads outdoors at night!” 

“T eouldn’t a-bear to leave it!” 

John Dalt grinned. “How on airth 
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did ye ever come to go ‘way?’ he in- 
quired, pleasantly. He looked past his 
sister to Jimmie Seers and Ben Potkin. 

Jimmie Seers laughed. 

Little Petie Dalt squirmed in aggra- 
vation. “ Ain’t she a-never goin’ home?” 
he asked, distinctly, before his mother’s 
hand could stop him. 

Aurelia Seers compressed her lips. In 
the spare room putting on her bonnet 
she shook her head so many times that 
the stiff ribbon bows were on one side. 
Coming down the stairway she had an 
appearance of rakish gloom. Miranda 
creaked behind her, the limp tips of her 
gloves. betraying her sensations. 

They kissed John Dalt’s wife good-by 
at the door. 

“We had a real good dinner,” Aurelia 
Seers said, being always mannerly. “I 
hope you'll enjoy yourself in town.” 

“ As I said,” said Miranda Potkin, “I 
hope the Lord ‘ll spare all the family to 
you. We’ve had sech a pleasant day.” 

They walked across the road to Ann’s 
house while their husbands drove over 
with the buggies. 

Ann Dalt was waiting for them. She 
was watching, stooped forward intently 
by her tea-roses. Aurelia Seers fore- 
stalled her question. “ We done all we 
could, Ann.” She looked back at the 
homestead. “ They ain’t nothin’ Miran- 
dy ’n’ IT wouldn’t do for our old home.” 


Chronicling events after the visit, 
Ann Delt was able to write in con- 
gratulation to Aurelia Seers and Miran- 
da Potkin that their efforts had not been 
wasted as sometimes before. “ She ain’t 
a-goin’ to go ’way. John says he can’t 
get her to go. She’s real bothered now 
at the idee o’ draggin’ him an’ the chil- 
dren to town, an’ she don’t say no more 
*bout that ringin’ in her head.” 

It was a great relief. 

Through the rest of the summer 
months, when the work in farmhouses 
was heavier than at any other time in 
the year, she could go on writing that 
affairs in the old home were staying well 
straightened out. She did not have any- 
thing to write about in any respect of 
such importance as to bring her cousins 
back again in the hot days. Only com- 
paratively bearable matters fell to her 
pen. “She’s a-lettin’ Petie run out a 


turrible lot in the sun”; “ Why don’t she 
braid Annie’s hair, ’stid o’ lettin’ it hang 
loose ’eause she thinks it looks pretty #— 
when we was Annie’s age we had our hair 
braided an’ long afore”; “ She’s a-wash- 
in’ this week—she ought to hev washed 
last ’; “I must say she’s a-workin’ awful 
hard over havin’ the thrashers to dinner 
an’ supper, but I guess we all hev to work 
in the summer time.” 

But in the early autumn a strange 
thing happened at the old home to write 
down to summon back Aurelia Seers and 
Miranda Potkin. 

“ She’s a-dyin’!” She wrote hurriedly 
before her kitchen table. In the other 
room her mother was sobbing upon her 
cane. 

She went down to the road to meet 
the visiting black buggies as they came 
again. Her hair blew about her as- 
tonished face in the wind. Even be- 
fore they reached her she could see how 
grieved Aurelia Seers and Miranda Pot- 
kin were. Already Miranda Potkin had 
feelingly taken the pink roses out of her 
bonnet. Jimmie Seers and Ben Potkin 
slowed their horses quietly. Aurelia 
leaned out of her buggy. 

“She ain’t gone yet?” she asked in 
a muffled tone. As in the early summer, 
the sisters feared they had not reached 
the old home before John Dalt’s wife 
had set out on her travels. 

“No.” said Ann Dalt, lugubriously, 
“but ’twon’t be long.” 

Aurelia Seers shook her head sorrow- 
fully and put her handkerchief up to 
her eyes. 

“My!” said Miranda Potkin, in a hol- 
low voice, “you can’t never tell what’s 
a-goin’ to happen.” Her limp cotton tips 
indicated the uncertainty of existence. 

“T was so fond of her,” said Aurelia 
Seers from behind her handkerchief. 

“We was all turrible fond of her.” 
Ann Dalt stood against-the wind. 

“My!” sighed Mifinda Potkin, af- 
fectionately, “ it’s-dreadful hard she had 
to be called to go.” 

Under the blue autumnal sky John 
Dalt’s wife was forgiven, even to her 
wanting to rent the old home for a year 
and make a change for her health. 

The buggies drove on slowly. 

Reaching the old house, Aurelia Seers 
and Miranda Potkin entered it on tip- 
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Drawn by Frances Rogers 


HER HAND WAS IN JOHN DALT'S, WHO SAT BESIDE HER SILENTLY 
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toe. In the downstairs bedroom John 
Dalt’s wife lay in a hot and restless sleep. 
Her hand was in John Dalt’s, who sat 
beside her silently. The small, burning 
face on the pillow, with the delicate hair 
tumbled feverishly about it, seemed not 
so much that of a woman as that of a 
young girl, wearily dying. In contrast 
with it the faces of the sisters, bending 
over the bedside, looked sinister and old. 
Once the eyes opened. 

“We'll all meet again, Laura,” Aurelia 
Seers sniffled in death-bed comfort. Mi- 
randa Potkin cried. But the eyes closed 
again, too dulled to brighten with any 
admiration of joys to come. 

The two sombre figures, leaving the 
bedside at intervals, moved capably about 
the old house. John Dalt’s wife’s children 
were huddled into frightened groups, al- 
though only the oldest knew what was 
wrong with them. “ My! how much we 
thought of your ma!” Miranda Potkin 
said to Annie Dalt, bravely tying knots 
in the corner of her pink apron. Aurelia 
Seers picked up Abner very kindly when 
he stubbed his ‘toe and fell, not seeing 
the floor quite plainly. She gave him a 
piece of bread and jam, which for that 
time comforted him, being easier to swal- 
low on than his tears. She tried to draw 
to her knee, to tell him a funny story 
about bears, little Petie Dalt, from whom 
all knowledge had been kept. But he 
kicked her skirts in suspicion. “I want 
my mather,” he wailed, defiantly, “ I want 
my mather.” 

In the gray dawn of the next day, when 
it was all over, Aurelia Seers started up 
the kitchen fire and made a pot of coffee. 
Ann Dalt had come in the night, bring- 
ing her mother with her, who, passionate- 


ly, would not be left behind. She had 
tried to warm John Dalt’s wife’s feet in 
her trembling old hands. Now she shiv- 
ered by the kitchen stove. The children 
were not wakened—even little Petie Dalt 
was not suspicious of his aunt Aurelia 
Seers allowing him to sleep until morning. 
Jimmie Seers and Ben Potkin had gone 
to get some sleep. John Dalt was wander- 
ing about the dooryard forlornly. 

The women sat close together over their 
eups. Ann Dalt’s mother alone could not 
drink her coffee. She sat gulping childish- 
ly above it. “ Mebbe she was sick,” she 
said, over and over; “ mebbe she was sick.” 

Aurelia Seers sipped her coffee slowly, 
shaking her head. “ Nobody could hev 
done no more for her ’n I did,” she sighed. 

Miranda Potkin took a little more 
cream. “I’m awful glad I ain’t got noth- 
in’ to reproach myself for—I done all I 
could.” She paused for a second, not able 
to enumerate all her good deeds, crowd- 
ing so thickly upon her. “ The things 
I’ve brung her! The very last time I 
was here I gave her a jar o’ apple butter 
—'twas awful nice, if I do say it.” 

“Tt’s sech a comfort to us now,” said 
Ann Dalt, stirring up her sugar, “to 
know that we all done what we could.” 

The coffee created within them a pleas- 
ant warmth. 

Slowly outside the kitchen window the 
gray dawn deepened into day. It put 
the night behind them. Aurelia Seers 
yawned. It was the first day of the week. 
By good rights she and Miranda Potkin 
and Ann Dalt should to-day have been at 
their washings. Slowly she came back to 
the great injustices of life. 

“ A-dyin’ on a Monday!” she criticised 
under her breath. 
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HEY were talking of the efforts of 

the East Side tenants to have their 

rents lowered, last winter, and of 
the tumultuous rush of the unemployed 
to get work at shovelling snow after the 
mid-January blizzard. Those things are 
now in the far past: the rents have been 
lowered to a merely nominal rate, or, if 
they have not, the weather is now so mild 
that the insurgent tenant can sleep out 
of doors, or live with his or her family 
very comfortably on the sidewalk where 
they have been set with their furniture. 
For the same meteorological reasons there 
is no longer any necessity for shovelling 
snow, but at the time the conversation 
supposed to have been held was holding 
those events were very burning issues 

She said, after they had turned them 
over gingerly at first, so as not to get 
their fingers scorched, before grappling 
fearlessly with them, “ Let me see; were- 
n’t you very much taken up with these 
things once upon a time?” 

‘What things?” 

“Oh, the East Side people, and the 
poor generally; and their cause.” 

He answered with unexpected frank- 
ness: “ Yes, very much indeed,” but he 
asked ‘less agreeably, “ Weren’t you?” 

She was surprised into owning with a 
sigh: “ Yes, I was. I wonder I’m not so 
still. But I am not, and I had better 
confess it. I used to worry about the 
poor all the time. I went to all the meet- 
ings of the board, and got them to let me 
be a visitor, though those who knew best 
said that the cases which came up could 
be much better managed by the salaried 
agents of the society. I had the sight 
of the poor creatures continually before 
my eyes, and after I had visited them 
several times, I had the smell of them 
in my nostrils. You know that poverty 
smell?” He nodded. “ Well, I should 
eall my state of mind one of obsession; 
I can’t call it anything else. I had no 
peace. I wanted to take care of the 
sufferers. But when I stopped, they 
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seemed to take care of themselves; at 
least, they did for all I knew. I stopped 
going to the board meetings, let alone 
visiting, and the whole thing went out 
of my mind. When I quit thinking about 
them I quit seeing so many distressing 
cases in the papers. These things seem 
to come in waves, don’t you think?” 

“ Like light; and when the ebb comes 
it leaves you in darkness, you mean ?” 

“Something of the sort, yes. Though 
not exactly that. But go on.” 

“I don’t know that I was going to 
say anything further. But there is some- 
thing very curious in these moral phe- 
nomena. When you are interested in the 
misery of the poor you see it, smell it, 
everywhere. When you are struck by the 
luxury of the rich, the sense of it focusses 
itself upon you on every hand. When 
you turn to something else they both stop, 
but you cannot really abolish them by 
simply turning your face from them; you 
will find them there when you look again.” 

“Yes, you do find misery, at least; 
we are finding it now, in the news- 
papers, anyway.’ 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but we find it 
only in very dramatic instances, like 
this lockout of the landlords, or this 
precipitation of the unemployed by the 
blizzard. Still, even in such eases, do 
you feel quite as you once did about it? 
Doesn’t it approach your consciousness 
through the esthetic sense, like the noble 
terror of tragedy, and leave your con- 
science at peace ?”’ 

“No, it doesn’t leave my conscience at 
peace. Of course, I enjoy, in a certain 
way, the thought of those poor girls and 
poor women standing out against the 
landlords and actually forcing them to 
come down in their demands; and the 
mental vision of the twenty thousand 
unemployed flinging themselves upon the 
snowdrifts with their shovels, and piling 
them up into dirty heaps to rot and run 
away in muddy water along the avenues, 
is something splendidly dramatic; but 
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I sincerely pity them all, too. And I 
know I shall not sleep a wink to-night.” 

“What good will that do them?” 

It will do me good.” 

“Ah, it’s always ourselves that we 
wish to do good !” 

“No!” she answered fiercely; but she 
added more and more relentingly: “I 
van’t allow you to say such a thing. We 
seem always to do ourselves good because 
it’s easier.” 

“The others are difficult, certainly,” 
he mused. 

“And the great question is what to 
do about it.” 

He did not flinch from the great ques- 
tion, apparently. “ Why,” he began, “ you 
know how people do when they are 
goaded into trying to do good to others, 
through not feeling their own good good 
enough. They select some class of suf- 
ferers and then they organize. They 
create themselves presidents, or at least 
secretaries, and they worry persons of 
prominence into being vice - presidents 
upon the understanding that no manner 
of service shall be asked of them; they 
make the least obnoxious banker, the 
least guilty capitalist, their treasurer, 
and then they commence sending out 
circulars to the city directory at large, 
and making personal appeals in their 
own handwriting to their friends and ac- 
quaintance for the sockless, or the shoe- 
less, or the overcoatless, or the one- 
legged or one-eyed, or the hard-of-hearing. 
Any sort of Home, or Refuge, or Exile, 
or Cure will serve as an outlet for the 
charitable energies of the foundress: you 
must allow that it is mostly women who 
wish to befriend the friendless at the ex- 
pense of their friends or their acquaint- 
ance, or their fellow beings. 

“ Yes,” she sighed, “ and then you hear 
on all hands how much good so-and-so 
is doing!” 

“But even the people who praise her 
don’t know how much good she is doing. 
They think merely of her beneficiaries; 
they never think of her involuntary, her 
reluctant agents, on whom she inflicts 
the blessing of paying with their purses 
and persons, and whose consciences she 
soothes through the sense of their good 
deeds. When she gets tired of it all, or 
when it grows beyond her powers, she 
hands the whole business over to a corps 


“ 





of secretaries, nice girls who certainly 
earn the salaries she pays them out of 
the common fund.” 

He stopped, and she asked, “Do you 
think you ought to make fun of it?” 

“No, certainly not. It’s a very serious 
matter, all round. But it’s only a part 
of the general disability of our economic 
system. We live in an impasse.” 

“Yes,” she assented dreamily, “we 
do.” Then she pulled herself up. “ But, 
even if most of the charities have their 
ridiculous side, we are bidden to do 
charity, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, we certainly are—on a sort of 
wholesale plan. ‘Sell all thou hast and 
give to the poor, and turn— you know 
the rest. Anything less seems grotesque, 
and that seems impossible.” 

“I don’t know about that,” she re- 
turned, with spirit. 

“Do you think of trying it?” 

“Oh no, I suppose not,” she said, with 
a lapse of energy. “ But even if we did 
that, do you believe that it would relieve 
that—that—” 

“Distressing sense of fulness, which 
seems to come from any sort of super- 
fluity ?” 

“Yes,” she unwillingly assented. 

“Tt certainly ought. It would remove 
the source of the discomfort, beyond 
question. But whether a mechanical sort 
of distress wouldn’t remain—a kind of 
persistent disturbance of the moral 
centres— No, we don’t know whether 
it would work or not.” 

“Tt has never been tried, really,” she 
mused. 

“Oh yes, it has. Lots of people have 
given themselves up to a life of poverty 
for the sake of the poor.” 

“But not nice people. Not people 
one knows.” 

“Oh, I grant you that. And you are 
quite right in believing that no nice 
person can begin. I have thought a good 
deal about this matter.” 

She had fallen back in despair; she 
now leaned forward in hope. “I knew 
you had. Why don’t you tell me what 
you’ve thought? I’m sure that there 
must be some way—” 

“Yes, there is. It is the method that 
has been practised by the rich from the 
beginning. By the way, did you ever ask 
yourself who the rich really were ?” 
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“Yes, often; but I’ve never found out. 
Do you call yourself rich?’ 


“No. I have a comfortable income 


which suffices for my modest wants, and 
leaves me something over at the year’s 
end—to buy Christmas presents. But I 
shouldn’t call myself rich.” 

“T’m sure,” she said, reflectively, “ no- 
body could say I dress extravagantly. I 
never go to those expensive dressmakers; 
I think it is shameful; and I often trim 
my own hats—or sometimes.” 

“T understand. And I have given up 
all my clubs but one—the one I lik 
and there are summers when I not only 
don’t go to Europe, but hardly out of 
town. It’s very comfortable at the club.” 

“ Are you making fun of me?” 

“Certainly not. gut Tl own that I 
think we’re both rather absurd, trying 
to disclaim riches. Riches is a purely 
relative thing. Riches in another is hav- 
ing a good deal more than you have. 
To most of the hard-working folk in this 
town we are rich, though we know very 
well that we are not, and that compared 
with those we could name we are mis- 
erably poor. Still, I think we are in a 
position to practise the philosophy of the 
rich in respect to the poor. I don’t say 
t’s a conscious philosophy, or that it’s 
of invariable application. I don’t say 
it’s always practicable even.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“T hadn’t got to that yet. We must 
first clarify our minds and own up to 
the facts we find in them.” 

“Oh, do you think that would be 
pleasant?” she faltered. “ Well?” 

“We have got to find out what our 
emotion really is when we are impelled 
to he Ip the poor, to do the sort of modi- 
tied charity by which we hope to beat 
our way into bliss. Is it pity for the 
poor, or is it pity for ourselves? Is it 
generosity, or selfishness? Is it to give 
them relief, or to escape from a sense 
of the guilty advantage which we seem 
to be enjoying through their misfortune ?” 

“T should say that if we were sorry 
for them, it was no harm to be sorry for 
ourselves too. We are sorry because we 
put ourselves in their place; and all the 
good in the world and all the progress 
has come from putting yourself in some- 
body else’s place—if it’s uncomfortable.” 

“Excellent! Perfectly just. What we 


recognize in ourselves, then, is a mixture 
of motives. We put ourselves in their 
place and we find we are so wretched in 
it that we want to get them out of it.” 

“ And isn’t that noble?” 

“Tt’s mixed. We want to get them out 
of misery and that’s noble; but we want 
to get them out of it because it hurts us 
to see them in it, and that’s mixed. And 
now, having owned that our motives 
are mixed 

“T haven’t,” she cried. 

“That isn’t essential to the argument. 
I’ve proved it, and it doesn’t matter 
whether you own it or not; you know it. 
Then we have got to acknowledge that 
there is a limit.” 

“Tlow a limit ?” 

“We can’t go and get everybody out 
of misery merely because it hurts us to 
see them in it. There is too much of it; 
there are too many of them. Nobody 
understands this better than the rich— 
the people who have more than we have. 
They realize that if they gave ever so 
little to each there wouldn’t be enough 
to go round; and they distinguish, they 


compromise. That is, they employ intel- 


ligent persons, male or female, cleric or 
laic, to distinguish, to compromise for 
them. This gives work, and is a good 
thing in itself, and it restricts beneficence 
to the deserving. Not all the deserving 
are benefited; there are too many, even 
of them; but the undeserving are found 
out and eliminated. That is very good 
too; when a man has to be left hungry 
and houseless, it is pleasant to know that 
he does not merit a meal or a roof.” 

“ And you think that if we all did good, 
at arm’s length in that way, we should 
not feel so badly about misery ?” 

“Ah, there you are! I thought we 
were talking about the charity that be- 
gins next door. But it always seems to 
begin at home. What we all want to 
do is to get rid of that distressing sense 
of fulness by sharing it with those who 
don’t know how bad it is. But there is 
inother device which the rich—those who 
have more than we have—sometimes use; 
I won't say habitually.” 

“Yes?” 

“T use it myself, when I am driven 
into a corner by my sympathies. But 
I won’t come to it at once. I must first 


speak of those pleasure-giving devices by 
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which the rich relieve the poor, and at 
the same time amuse themselves.” 

“ As?” 

“ Charity balls and charity bazars.” 

“Well, what have you to say against 
them? I’m sure that nothing more la- 
borious than getting up a charity fair 
was ever conceived of. And it doesn’t 
amuse the managers, that I ever heard; 
I don’t believe it would amuse even 
the poor.” 

“Very likely. But why do you think 
I want to speak again against charity 
bazars? Everybody wants to go, and will 
pay any price for tickets; but why are 
people willing to dance for good objects?” 

“ Because they hope to dance in sets 
far beyond and above their own set out- 
side.” She surprised herself by her 
candor. 

“Then it’s for themselves they dance? 
Now, it seems to me you are speaking 
against charity balls. Perhaps you are 
right. You give me courage to come out 
with my panacea, the remedy for misery 
which I use myself when the ease is 
desperate. You won’t ask me what it is? 
Perhaps you know already that some 
good round piece of self-indulgence—” 

“There! I knew that you were going 
to say something like that. It’s shame- 
ful. But go on.” 

“When I feel perfectly desperate 
realizing how many hungry people in 
New York must go supperless to bed on 
any given night I order an especially 
good dinner at the club, and I have a 
stout bottle of burgundy with it; claret 
won’t do; it leaves the poor shivering. 
I eat and drink all I can and more than 
I want; and it is astounding how com- 
fortable everybody is after it. Or when 
I’m not just in condition, through my 
overworked compassion, I take a little 
run off somewhere—to Lakewood, or 
Camden, or Tampa, or Bermuda; you 
needn’t go far to get rid of others’ suf- 
ferings. When you come home, it is gen- 
erally towards spring, and misery isn’t so 
very miserable in mild weather.” 

“ Horrible!” 

“Why horrible? It’s what the rich— 
those who have more than we—do. Some- 
how they must get away from themselves, 
which is the only true way of getting 
away from the poor. They can’t use my 
last resort.” 


“TI thought you had told. But what 
is it?” 

“Doing something I distinctly can’t 
afford, something quite beyond my means, 
something that blends for me the con- 
sciousness of being a fraud with the 
consciousness of being a fool. This en- 
ables me to harden my heart with a good 
reason. I say to myself: ‘ Well, if you 
have committed this iniquitous extrav- 
agance, which practically impoverishes 
you, you have nothing left for others. 
It’s a plain case. You can’t do this or 
that good action, now; you haven’t got 
the money.’ But the rich haven’t the 
means of this final consolation, or rather 
they have too much means for it. They 
can’t go beyond eating or drinking, or 
leaving town ; they never can say that they 
ean’t afford to do a good action; so they 
have a bad conscience, and nothing is so 
depraving as a bad conscience. It’s what 
makes the rich so wicked.” 

She got up, and so did he. “Oh, don’t 
go!” she entreated. “I only wanted to 
look if they were shovelling our street out. 
Yes, they are really getting round to it at 
last.” She returned from the window and 
sat down again, but he remained standing 
before the fire. “ Well?’ she prompted. 

“T was just thinking,” he said, “ wheth- 
er it wouldn’t help those poor women 
who are locking out their landlords if 
you went with me to the opera to-night?” 

“To the opera! I should feel guilty 
the whole time, thinking of them.” 

“What good will it do anybody if you 
stay away? The tickets are bought— 
and they’re good places.” 

“Yes, but why, why didn’t you send 
the money to those poor women ?—Excuse 
me! I’ve no right—” 

“Oh yes! But I didn’t say J bought 
the tickets. I haven’t got to my des- 
perate remedy yet. A friend of mine 
who bought them last week has come 
down with the grippe, and he has just 
sent them to me. I came round as early 
as possible this afternoon. Better go!” 

“I don’t believe "my aunt could go. 
May I ask? May I think about it?” 

“Tf you'll let me stay till you’ve asked, 
till you’ve thought.” 

She went to the bell. “If you’re going 
to stay, you'll certainly want some tea.” 

“Yes, I shall. There’s nothing clears 
the moral atmosphere like tea.” 
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IMPLICITY is more an _ urban 


than a rustic quality in our mod- 


ern humanity. It is indeed the 
noblest achievement of civilization, as- 
sociated with all that we esteem the 


finest fruits of human culture—freedom 
and breadth of thought, eatholicity of 
sympathy, truth of art and life. 

This was not perhaps quite so evident 
a few generations ago, when it 
fashion to that the must 
be perennially redeemed from effeminacy 
and corruption by the accession of fresh 
blood from the country. We should now 
unhesitatingly say that the salvation of 
the country has all along been the ac- 
cession of urban influences. <A _ cycle 
must be in good measure completed be- 
fore it is clearly understood. Many of 
our fixed maxims pertaining to policies 
and economies are derived from ancient 
history, and have to be reversed for any 
application to our own time. Even in 
the ancient and medieval world it is 
clearly enough seen that the history of 
the city is that of civilization. The old- 
est cities are ruined or stagnant, and we 
know the story of the their 
decadence, but each, in dying, bequeathed 
some precious legacy to the world. 

The modern city another 
order. It does not exist for the glory 
of an individual sovereign or of a class, 
or for the exploitation of all outlying 
humanity. It has not within itself the 
inevitable decadence. It rises 
in fresh vigor with every new generation. 
The country looks to the and to 
the university, which is a concentration 
of a city’s highest values, for its inspira- 
tion and uplifting. 

We no longer hear of the artificialities 
of urban life, which during the last half 
century seems to have undergone the 
same sformation as our imaginative 
literatu the same divestiture of 
phistication and unreality. The banal- 
ities and frivolities of the vain and 
empty-headed survive, alike in town and 
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country, only with more opportunity for 
their senseless display in the 
vironment, perhaps to a 
than they do in the giddier sort of lit- 
erature, which is more sensitive to the 
contempt of the thoughtful; but, for 
thoroughly plain men and women, with- 
out pretence or disguise, who exemplify 
the true modern idea of the simple life, 
we look to the urban rather than to the 
provincial type. 

The period of this transformation 
which has given us a new urbanity has 


urban en- 
greater extent 


been precisely that which has brought 
to its consummation the vast organiza- 
tion of commerce and industry and the 


mastery, for human 
of Nature. The parallelism is signif- 
icant. This florescence of material prog- 
ress would give us only food for pessi- 
mism if there had not also emerged, 
in corresponding impressiveness, the mas- 
tery of the human spirit in quick reaction 
to the materialism, which was thus con- 
fessed to be a part of the evolution of 
that spirit. All we ask of this last phase 
of that complex social and material 
organization which it is the office of thé 
modern city to create and promote is 
that it be democratic, sane, and, in the 
largest sense, humanly helpful; and the 
general resolution to make it and keep it 
that is essentially a part of this whole 
high and supremely modern transaction. 
The main and most significant considera- 
tion is that the immense leverage upon 
circumstance gained by this progress 
means facility and opportunity—the re- 
lease of the spirit for the noblest uses 
and purposes of life. 

The merely outward spectacle of our 
metropolis to-day may seem massively 
imposing, and one whirled along by the 
Elevated railway on the lower east side 
of the city ecatehes glimpses of archi- 
tectural effects which rival in picturesque- 
the cafions of the Colorado; but 
closer acquaintance discloses delicate and 
ingenious devices for ease, economy, 


uses, of the forces 


ness 


and 
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expedition, which appeal to a finer fancy, 
suggesting the spritely offices of a new 
and unmythical Ariel, who is as deft 
in social as in business service. Who 
can estimate what uptown apartment 
residence has done to simplify the life of 
young married couples ? 

Yet it is not so very long ago that the 
finest spirits in literature, like Ruskin 
and Carlyle, were berating this modern 
progress, and had a large and sympa- 
thetic following. It was not that they 
thought to find the simple life by going 
into the woods. They were lovers of 
the city, and it was the disturbance of 
urban life—the violence done to its old 
and picturesque aspects — which they 
chiefly deprecated. All great writers, and 
especially the poets, have been haunted 
by the beauties of old cities. Tennyson 
missed the humors of London streets, 
and would have more frequented those 
streets if he had not been so easily 
recognized that every flower-girl would 
beg “Mr. Tinnison to buy just one lit- 
tle nosegay.” 

The amenities of life are of urban 
genesis and culture. As Lady Montagu 
truly said, “ People mistake very much 
in placing peace in woods and shades, 
for I believe solitude puts people out 
of humor and makes them disposed 
to quarrel.” 

A great city is itself no small pa 
of the culture of a young’ writer or art- 
ist; it is at onee the fountain and the 
haven of the Humanities in art and 
literature, rich also in monuments and 
historic associations. Human life at 
full tide offers itself in limitless va- 
riety to the sympathetic mind and heart; 
and sympathy itself is the deepest note 
of urban sensibility. Every great city 
has, moreover, its individual mood and 
temperament, gathering to itself the chil- 
dren of its own feeling and genius. 

All this praise is due to cities of the 
old order, under the aristocratic régime, 
which, despite the vices and artificiali- 
ties due to an unwholesome refinement— 
such as denatured Paris at the middle 
of the eighteenth century and evoked 
from Rousseau the most sophistical of 
tirades against sophistication—still ap- 
pealed to the poet and humanist. Has 
the purgation wrought by the more 
healthy modern sensibility, and com- 





pleted, as it could not otherwise have 
Leen, through comparatively recent tri- 
umphs of science and material organiza- 
tion, made our cities less alluring? 

Certainly in some cities it has had 
this effect upon the esthetic sensibility. 
Charles Lamb, “ revisiting the glimpses 
of the moon,” would be able to find more 
of his old London, with less violent de- 
rangement of the familiar perspective, 
than Henry James recently could dis- 
cover of his old New York after twenty 
years’ absence. Yet this distinguished 
novelist, for all his keen disappointment 
from the disturbance of personal remi- 
niseence, could not be psychically in- 
sensible to many a novel humor and 
agreeable surprise. 

It must be confessed that, in the mod- 
ern movement, the cities of most rapid 
recent growth have lost much of their 
old urbanity. But they have developed 
suburbanity, and have made urban the 
vast outlying territory. Hence the auto- 
mobile—one of the most obvious tokens 
of the simple life, in our modern concep- 
tion of it—is a familiar sight on all 
country roads; and the manifest im- 
provement of public highways has been 
largely due to new means of locomotion, 
beginning with the bicycle. 

In the times just preceding our own, 
eminent writers and artists seem to have 
clustered in groups. Indeed, this is a 
very old habit in the centres of culture, 
in cities and university towns; we can 
point out these stellar groups in the 
galactic drift of the centuries from 
Athens to Edinburgh. From the early 
years of the eighteenth century certain 
distinctively recognizable groups of 
writers established and sustained by their 
contributions periodicals for the popular 
diffusion of culture. The mention of 
Addison, Doctor Johnson, Professor Wil- 
son, Sydney Smith, Robert Southey, 
William Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Tom 
Hood, and, in a later generation, of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Froude, brings 
to our minds at once not only distinct 
aggregations of authors bound together 
by intimate association, but the reviews, 
monthly magazines, and liter week- 
lies which were the reflectiofof their 
thought and their time. 

There are no such closely blended as- 
sociations of writers in the England of 
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to-day, either for concentration of literary 
influence through periodical publications, 
or, independently of any special work 
of this kind, such a group as the Cam- 
bridge “ apostles,” consisting of friendly 
thinkers like Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, 
Trench, Spedding, Maurice, and Sterling. 
Nor in American centres are there any 
successors to those old affiliations exist- 
ing among authors in New York in 
Bryant’s, Irving’s and Whitman’s time, 
or in Boston and Cambridge in the days 
of the old Anthology Club, out of which 
came the North American Review, or 
later when the most notable of all Amer- 
ican literary constellations shone first 
and for a few in the pages of the Dial, 
and afterward for the whole country in 
those of the Atlantic Monthly. It is 
within our memory that the Lyceum 
lecture system was a kind of national 
institution, but it was supported by a 
score of eminent writers who, whether 
they came from Philadelphia, New York, 
or Boston, would have needed no per- 
sonal introduction to each other if they 
had met by chance in Ticknor and 
Fields’ “ Old Corner Bookstore.” 

Now, in England and America, the 
elub has taken the place of those old 
spontaneous affinities. This remarkable 
change in the social habits of writers 
has come in the natural course of evolu- 
tion through the urbanization of the 
whole country... The writer to-day knows 
no local centre and courts no literary 
affinities; he does not even care to be 
considered a literary person. His af- 
filiation is with his readers. The ab- 
sence of any professional guise helps to 
simplify his life as a free and plain 
personality and in his relation to other 
human beings whom he desires to know 
simply as plain men and women. He is 
at home everywhere, without any dis- 
quieting apprehension of being recog- 
nized as “the great This or That,” con- 
tent to have broken with greatness of 
any kind, with every labelled distinction. 

The social habits of the whole people 
have suffered a corresponding change. 
Progressive urbanity promotes readier 
and wider sympathy, not dependent upon 
domestic or local relationships, or even 
upon previous acquaintance. The fam- 
ily is not held so closely together in 
the old way, and the urbane relaxation 
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of an often irrational lien has _ re- 
fined the relationship, giving it more 
beauty and friendliness, with reasonable 
Narrow 
circles, cliques hound together by com 
mon tastes or prejudices, have been 
broken up. 


concessions to individuality. 


Interests larger and mor 
varied have become common in a more 
general sense, deloealizing community 
itself. One is not embarrassingly con- 
cerned because he has not been intro- 
duced to another; if prompted to com 
radeship, he easily yields to it on the 
simplest terms, as readily as he would 
dive into the pages of a new author. 
Young people who never met, all over the 
country, are corresponding with each 
other with graceful familiarity. This 
could not have happened, naturally and 
as a matter of course, a generation ago. 

Literature in all its forms, from the 
novel to the newspaper, has, more than 
anything else, widened the sense of com- 
munity. Fiction has made every genuine 
character we meet interesting and com- 
panionable. There is little reading of it 
aloud, which was a common family oc- 
cupation fifty years ago. Each reader’s 
occupation is with the writer, and with 
a host of writers. He no longer needs 
the Lyceum lecture, and does not espe- 
cially care to see his favorite authors 
on the platform; the personal curiosity, 
if it is indulged, is narrow in comparison 
with that higher curiosity which impels 
him as simply a reader, and which is so 
abundantly and variously satisfied. 

To this general urbane sensibility 
travel is no lorger necessary for either 
its stimulation or satisfaction—would 
indeed limit experience to the observa- 
tion of mere actualities, and destroy 
many a beautiful illusion created by 
writers out of elements which escape the 
notice of the casual tourist. The desire 
for travel is stimulated by these writers 
and our journeys through the world 
made more pleasurable, through the as- 
sociation of actual scenes with the far 
more significant pictures they have made 
for us, but our imagination, thus re- 
vivified, still depends, for all the most 
important values, upon a previous im- 
pression, involving much that is absent 
from actual vision. 

Does the American writer miss some- 
thing which foreign writers seem to have 
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ready at their hand from the deeper 
cleavage between classes and the conse- 
quently more marked distinction of out- 
ward traits? Some of Thomas Hardy’s 
most characteristic work is in his master- 
ly portraiture of the peasant—the best 
in English fiction, better than Scott’s 
of the corresponding class in his own 
country, excellent as that is. But we 
have no such class in America. Yet 
our story-writers have made the most 
possible of rustic local color and char- 
acter, of pioneer life, of every provincial 
trait, more eagerly perhaps because of 
the paucity of material. 

We have never had any really close 
and downright native provincialism in 
the United States. The types that seem 
to us most provincial did not inherit that 
character, but have acquired it through 
prolonged sequestration in comparatively 
inaccessible districts. Onur earliest set- 
tlers sought the new continent, some of 
them impelled by the spirit of adventure, 
but most of them by the desire for free- 
dom. They were people with formed 
characters, obstinate convictions, and 
strenuous determinations—not a plastic 
race from which one would expect a 
renascence in art or literature. 

These limitations, intensified by the 
exigencies of a straitened environment, 
narrowed American lives through sev- 
eral generations, but in the channels of 
action rather than in those of sensibil- 
ity. While creative genius was manifest 
in statesmanship, we can see why the 
production of masterpieces in literature 
was so long delayed. Not thus narrowly 
determined was the American sensibility 
to literature or to influences from the 
main currents of the world’s life. Early 
periodical literature in this country ex- 
isted mainly to meet the eager demand 
of readers for selections from the best 


current English essays and poetry, and . 


to satisfy their keen curiosity concern- 
ing European events. Especially toward 
France the general attention was turned 
at the opening of the revolutionary 
drama, and even in Boston, where Fed- 
eralism was dominant, the sentiment of 
égalité was so fanatically adopted that 
to many the modest title of “ Mr.” seem- 
ed repugnant and gave place to “ Citizen,” 
and it was a subject of discussion in 
the newspapers what less awkward word 
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might serve the same democratic office 
as “Citizeness” in place of “ Mrs.” 
When Bryant was the one American 
singer to respond to Wordsworth’s note, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats and the Lake 
poets were as joyously acclaimed by 
American readers as they were derisive- 
ly criticised in Blackwood and in the 
Edinburgh Review. In the next gen- 
eration Macaulay’s essays in the Edin- 
burgh Review were collected and pub- 
lished in book form, as were De Quin- 
eey’s, in a score of volumes, and 
Thackeray’s “ Yellowplush Papers” and 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” — which 
was still-born in Fraser’s, so far as 
English appreciation was concerned— 
years before these authors were thus 
honored in their own land. This quick 
and keen sensibility was developed not 
merely in cities and towns, but in coun- 
try districts and in new Western settle- 
ments and mining camps. 

The Westward movement carried with 
it the progress of the nineteenth century, 
was an expansion of Eastern culture. 
Even the sharp traits of pioneer life 
rapidly disappeared. The sensibility was 
not merely national, it was cosmopolitan. 
What used to be called, in a peculiar 
sense, our Americanism is no longer a 
sought-for distinction, and we do not now 
look for “the great American novel.” 

This urbanization of the country does 
not tend to uniformity. The old out- 
ward idiom—the settled form of dialect, 
tone, and manner—whether in city or 
country life, was the result of a crystal- 
lization which is now impossible. The 
modern simple life, accentuated by its 
complexity, is forever flowing into in- 
finitely varied manners and humors— 
traits of the spirit—thus offering to the 
writer of fiction a richly diversified hu- 
manity, with adventures and excite- 
ments of a new order. Since it is a so 
wholly urbane field, it does not matter 
whether the writer finds his people in 
the city or in the country. If Holman 
Day takes us into the woods in The 
Spruce King, it is the human flavor 
and not that of the woods which we 
relish. The theme need not be urban so 
that it is really and plainly human, though 
it is only to the urban sensibility of 
readers that such rustic sketches as Muriel 
Campbell Dyar gives us could appeal. 
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The Anniversary Prese 


BY BESSIE 


“WV DUN’NO’ when I ever begrudged a gift 
afore,” declared Ma Flickinger, look- 
ing longingly at the frosted glass water- 
set on her dining room table which she 

and her married children had bought to 

present to Mr. and Mrs. Hi Lundy on their 
fifteenth wedding anniversary. 

“ Jest where does Mis’ Hi Lundy’s folks 
live?’ inquired Jule Peebles, one of the 
married daughters. 

*Twelve Corners. Your father and Bill 
and Milo are goin’ to hire a livery rig and 
take us all out. It ’ll be a long, cold, tedious 
ride. I’d ruther take a lickin’ than go; but 
we've been  invited—and 
the present’s bought—and 
as long as Mis’ Hi Lundy’s 
a sister of Mis’ Bistle it 
wouldn’t do not to go. 

‘I never had a water- 
set, myself,” she continued. 
‘We've always’ drinked 
out’n jell glasses since my 
weddin’ goblets busted. 
That makes me _ think— 
them goblets was bought 
jest twenty-nine year ago 
the 

“It’s funny Mis’ Hi 
Lundy ast us, anyway,” in- 
terrupted Jule. 

“It give me a _ turn,” 
acknowledged her mother. 
‘Mis’ Lundy never saw a 
livin’ soul of us but me; 
but I suppose our bein’ so 
thick with her sister, Mis’ 
Bistle, makes her feel ac- 
quainted with us.” 

“She did it for the pres- 
ent, observed Jule, cynic- 
ally; then added: “I’ve 
bought the twins new bear- 
skin hoods.” 

“You don’t want to take 
babies to a swell doin’s like 
that,” advised Ma. “ Opal’s 
goin’ to stay at home 
with ’em.” 

Opal Flickinger, the ten- 
year-old daughter, looked 
wistfully out on the snowy 
world and wished that she 
might go to the party. 
Vou. CXVII.—No. 697.—20 





’ Hi Lundy’s present. 
At half past seven that evening Pa 


» up with a livery team 


in his cld clothes. 


I NEVER HAD A WATER-SET, MYSELF 
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“ Naw,” grunted Jed, disdainfully. 

“He ain't got manners enough to go to 
a swell doin’s,” volunteered Jule. 

“Are we all here that’s goin’?” in- 
quired Pa. 

“ Here and waitin’,” answered his wife. 

Jule had the twins, Janice and Jasper, 
wrapped up like Egyptian mummies; Ma 
Flickinger was pinned into her rusty black 
shawl; Opal was bursting from her small 
best cloak; Bill's wife, Sophie, was gay in 
her wedding finery; and Mandy, the eldest 
daughter, whose husband was in Klondike, 
was there with her little son Butch, wha 
had an old string of sleigh bells strapped 
about him like a harness. 

‘For the land sakes!” exclaimed Ma 
Flickinger. ‘“ Does Butch go in them bells?” 

“I couldn’t make him take ‘em off,” 
complained his mother. 

“He'll take ’em off, or he won't go a 
step,” declared Ma Flickinger. 

“Leave ’em on, Butch,” countermanded 
his big uncle Bill; “we want a mascot.” 

“What's that?” asked Ma, suspiciously. 

“It’s what Butch is,” enlightened her 
son, with a superior grin. 

“Ll bet *tain’t nothin’ rice,” snapped 
his mother. 

“Come, bundle out,” shouted Pa. “ Climb 
right into the box, folks; only one seat, 
and that’s for the driver. Would you want 
a softer night?” he inquired. 

Bill Flickinger, Sophie, his wife, and 
Opal sat on the seat. 

“Be careful of that team, Billie,” cau- 
tioned Ma, as they started off. “ Remember, 
livery horses ain't cows!” 

The night was beautiful, and the road 
lay like a silver ribbon; while ahead of 
them sped Bistle’s bob, leading the way to 
Twelve Corners. 

“ Flyin’ some,” remarked Pa, jovially. 

“We don’t go near Lake Michigan, do 
we?” asked Ma, anxiously. 

“ T’other way,” he assured her. 

“Then we won't git spilled into the 
water,” returned Ma. 

“Spilled nothin’,’ laughed Pa. ‘“ Who’s 
goin’ to git spilled?” 

“We are,” stated his wife, pessimistical- 
ly. “I never knew of a bob load yet that 
didn’t git spilled, comin’ or goin’.” 

“Cold?” inquired Pa, solicitously. 

“Yes, I be; holdin’ on to this here pres- 
ent keeps my hands out’n the blankets all 
the time. I'm stiff as a wooden Indian.” 

“Let me drive, Billie,” coaxed his little 
sister Opal. 

“You couldn’t drive a team of rabbits,” 
teased Bill. 

Opal grabbed the line nearest her, but 
it slipped from her hand and trailed on 
the snow beside the bob, while Bill laughed 
boisterously. 

“What's loose ahead?” shouted Pa. 

“ Opal’s. dropped a line,” yelled Bill, not 
alarmed, for he thought it could be easily 
picked up. 

“What ’re you goin’ to do?” demanced 
his father. 





“Hop out and git it, Pa,” ordered Bill; 
“they’re liable to run away,” he added to 
bother Opal and Sophie. 

His father floundered with awkward 
Junges into the deep snow by the roadside, 
followed by Butch, whose string of bells 
jingled like an approaching team, at which 
the horses quickened their pace, leaving Pa 
panting behind. 

* Here!” cried Ma, shoving the bulky 
package of Mis’ Hi Lundy’s wedding pres- 
ent into Milo’s lap. ‘Don’t you dast to 
break it.” Then she leaned far over the 
box and caught the loose line, and pulled 
on it so suddenly that the puzzled team 
swerved unexpectedly, dumping the whole 
box load of people into the soft, deep snow 
of a shallow ditch. 

“ Billie Flickinger!” scolded Ma, angrily, 
as the scared, but unharmed, family 
scrambled to their feet; “you a married 
man and actin’ like a _ three-year-old! 
Where do you expect to go to? Don’t 
you know livery horses are high-lived?” 

“You did it yourself, pullin’ in so sud- 
den on that line,” explained Bill. 

“I don’t blame myself a bit,’ claimed 
his wife. 

“ Opal started it,” accused Bill. 

“Keep quiet,” ordered Ma. “ Opal’s lack 
of sense don’t make you no brighter. Pa, 
take your place where you belong, beside 
Billie; you girls crawl into the box. Milo, 
reach me that present; [ don’t want it 
broke after all this trouble.” 

Large flakes of snow now began to fall, 
the moon’s face was hidden by trailing 
clouds, and a cold wind sprang up from 
the east as the Flickingers started again 
on their way. 

“Where's that there twin you was 
a-carryin’, Milo?” asked Jule, who had one 
baby in her own arms. 

“I dun’no’; [ laid it down summers 
when I took the present from your Ma 
afore we tipped,” anwered Milo. 

“Pa, a twin is lost!” eried Ma, shrilly. 

“Hunt it up,” advised Pa, shortly, beat- 
ing himself with one hand to keep his blood 
circulating, for the weather was becoming 
very cold, 

“ But it ain’t here!” screamed Jule, paw- 
ing wildly about in the bob. 

“Do you mean to say that a twin is lost 
out’n the sleigh?” shouted Pa, and, becom- 
ing aware of the seriousness of the case, 
stopped the horses. 

“It must have lost out when we spilled,” 
said Ma. ‘“‘ Everybody pike back and look, 
except Pa—you hold the horses; and, Milo 
—don’t you dast to let go Mis’ Hi Lundy’s 
present—a minute.” 

Frenziedly they hurried to the scene of 
their upsetting, and tramped down the 
snow, but no baby was there. 

“If you’d ’a’ left the twins home with 
Opal you’d ’a’ had both of ’em now,” Ma 
complained, bitterly, to Jule. 

But soon a shrill ery from the bob warn- 
ed them that the baby was found, and they 
hurried back. 
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Under the seat, stowed 
among the cakes, was a 
shapeless bundle of clothes 
that contained the unmis 
takable voice of a twin. 

‘I found it,” grinned 
Milo. “I didn’t leave go 
Mis’ Hi Lundy’s present, 
but I prodded around in 
the bob with a free foot 
and stirred it up and set 
it goin’.” 

“Pile in,” growled Pa, 
“double qu ick. Such 
weather,” he grumbled. 
“Melt one minute and 
freeze the next.” And he 
urged on the horses 

Bill, tiring of the ex- 
posed seat beside his father, 
crawled under the blankets 
of the bob; and Butch 
burrowed under one corner 
of his mother’s shawl, his 
bells tinkling drearily. 

“ Ain’t we "most there?” 
called out Ma, still clutch- 
ing the awkward bundle 
with stiffening arms. 

“\Ve ought to be,” an- 
swered Pa, non -commit- 
tally. 

* Holler and ask Bistles,” 
advised Bill. 

‘I ain’t saw Bistles for 
five miles,’ returned Pa, 
gloomily. 

“What'd you lose sight 


of Bistles for, Pa?” demand- INTO THE 


ed Ma Flickinger. “ Ain’t 
you got no sense?” 

“T lost sight of ’°em when that there twin 
was bein’ hunted; but Twelve Corners can’t 
be fur from here.” 

The keen wind cut their faces, and it 
grew steadily colder. The Flickingers cow- 
ered shiveringly under the blankets that 
were heavy with snow. Drifts formed across 
the tiack, but Pa kept doggedly on, half 
blinded by the storm. 

Mile after mile dragged by. The head of 
the family was just making up his mind 
that he must have missed Twelve Corners, 
and was about to inquire the way, when the 
horses unexpectedly came to a _ standstill 
of their own accord before a house whose 


outlines were scarcely visible through the 


falling snow. A dim light burned in a 
back window. 
door, he pounded loudly. 

“What ‘re you raisin’ the dead for 
complained Ma, querulously. 


“ Want ter know where I am,” replied Pa, 


gruffly. 


“Who lives there?” demanded Jule. 


‘A danged blockhead,” stormed her fa- 


ther, and pounded louder than ever. 


An upstair window was opened, and a drowsy 


voice growled, “ The house ain’t locked.” 
“Tt’s Jed!” cried Opal. “ 





Stumbling stiffly to a side 


It’s our house!” 
“°Tain’t, neither, our house,” denied Ma. 
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SOFT DEEP SNOW OF A SHALLOW DITCH 


“°Tis, too, our house,” contradicted Jule. 

They were really at home, for, having 
lost sight of Bistles, they had turned a 
wrong corner and the team had come faith- 
fully back. 

They all hurried thankfully into the 
house, except the father, who went on with 
the horses to the stable. 

Butch, who had been sound asleep, was 
jerked in by his mother, half doubled like 
a rusty pocket knife. Waking by degrees, 
he sobbed with the cold. 

“Tromp around, Butch,” ordered Ma, 
stirring up the fire. “ Opal, cut bread and 
put to toast on the stove. Jule, fill up the 
coffee pot and fetch in.” 

“Oh, oh!” blubbered Butch, his bells 
jangling miserably. “I’m freezin,’ 1 am.” 

‘Shut up,” seolded his grandmother. 
“Mandy, take them bells off’n Butch; he 
makes me wild, ringin’ like Santa Claus’s 
reindeers.” 

Pa came stamping in, cold and hungry. 

“Land o’ Goshen!” cried Ma, “ you look ’s 
blue as a jug! .Warm yourself. Here’s a 
hot cup of coffee. Billie, where’s that big 
chunk of bread I was toastin’ for your 
father? Hand it over, sir.” 

Little by little the Flickingers divested 
themselves of their outer wraps and thank- 
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STUMBLING STIFFLY TO A SIDE DOOR, HE POUNDED LOUDLY 


fully munched bread and butter and drank 
hot coffee. 

“Was we fetched home?” inquired Pa, 
solemnly. “ Yes, we was. I won't say who 
did it—but I know ’twa’n’t mortal hands.” 

“You turned a wrong corner,” said Bill, 
practically, “and the team jest naturally 
come back 

“ No livery team ’d ’a’ come home with me 
to my own door,’ stated Pa, with conviction, 
“without bein’ led by sommat higher nor 
horse sense.” 

Sophie, who had been talking aside with 
Jule and Mandy, went with them into the 
kitchen, and then called for Bill and Milo 
to follow. 

“What ‘re you folks doin’ in my kitch- 
en?” cried Ma, suspiciously. 

“ Drinkin’,.” chuckled Bill, as they all 
came into the room again. Then he began 
in a formal tone: “ Mis’ Flickinger, in be- 





halves of the Flickinger 
family here assembled to- 
gether, I present you with 
Mis’ Hi Lundy’s present.” 

“Shut up your. non- 
sense,” retorted Ma, accept- 
ing the water-set un- 
graciously and putting it 
on the dining room table. 
“ We'll have to send it up 
by the stage.” 

“ That water-set is yourn, 
Ma. Cut the regrets that 
you can’t give it where it 
don’t belong,’ said Pa, 
heartily. 

“ Dast I take it—would 
it be decent? What say, 
Sophie?” asked Ma. 

“It’s sure yours,” de- 
clared Sophie. 

“Much obliged, every- 
body,” said Ma, openly 
wiping her eyes and then 
untying the present. “I 
couldn’t ’a’ liked it better 
if it ’d been bought for 
me. Many thanks. Still, 
carryin’ it so far, I guess 
L earned it—besides, it’s 
our weddin’ anniversary.” 
“No!” shouted Pa, “Is 
it?” 

“Twenty-nine year ago 
to-day,” replied Ma. 

“Not that long,” pro- 
tested Pa. “ Well, maybe 
it is. Whatever put that 
into your head, Ma?” 

* Mis’ Hi Lundy’s erys- 
tal weddin’, I suppose. 
Everybody stay in here a minute,” she or- 
dered; then Ma grabbed up the water-set 
and disappeared into the kitchen. 

In a short time she returned with her 
new pitcher filled with lemonade; then she 
cut the cakes that had been baked for the 
wedding. 

*I didn’t intend to serve refreshments,” 
laughed Ma, “but I jest had to do some- 
thing after that present. Opal, fill the 
glasses; begin with Pa first.” 

“ What this ‘ll do to my digestion I don’t 
know and I don’t care,” cried Pa, reckless- 
ly. “Ifa feller can’t relax onct in twenty- 
nine year, he’s. a poor stick.” 

‘I dun’no’ but it’s nicer to have our 
weddin’ celebration like this,” reflected Ma— 
‘no fuss, no feathers; and I'll bet you, Pa, 
that Mis’ Hi Lundy, with all her swell 
presents, ain't one bit happier than I be 
with this one.” 





BEE stung Gordon on the cheek; 
The wee man’s tears came fast. 
“ Be brave!” I whispered. “ It’s a hurt, 
I promise you, won't last.” 


Honey 


He sobbed and said, “It’s not the hurt 
I care so much about. 
But do you think that naughty bee 
Got all my honey out?” L. A. G. 
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EDITOR’S 


Thrifty 


BANKER of a New England town was 

sent for on one occasion by a prominent 
business man of the place, said to be “the 
closest man of the county,” for the pw 
pose of discussing a financial engagement of 
importance to both. 

When the banker entered the room he 
found it lighted by one dim gaslight. 

“It’s a bright moonlight night,” explain 
ed the close one, “and we don’t need the 
gas to talk by.” Whereupon he turned off 
the light as soon as his guest had found 
a seat. 

The room was pitch dark, and the con 
versation was long. When the ordeal was 
over the host lighted the gas again in order 
to show his visitor out. 

“ Well, well, sir, this is a strange sight!” 
the banker blurted out, for his host was 
minus coat, vest, collar, and even shirt. 

‘I thought I might as well save the 
wear and tear on them,” said the host, “so 
long as nobody could see.” 


Inopportune 
NATURALIST, painfully thin, 


A snake’s hole once tried to go in; 
But the angry snake cried: 
“ Won’t you please stay outside 
Till I get through with changing my skin!” 
M. M. Leer. 


DRAWER. 159 


Martyrdom 


OAP an’ water I can’t bear, 
Smarts my eyes an’ mats my hair, 
Makes me holler in the sink 
Words nice boys won't even think! 
Soap’s all right fer washin’ clo’es 
Gotta use it, | suppose 
Water’s good fer swims an’ sails, 
Good fer fish an’ good fer whales, 
But to go an’ mia the two 
As us fellers haf to do, 
Rub it on our neck an’ ears, 
Fill our eyes all full o’ tears, 
That’s too mean fer any use! 
Ain’t no sense in such abuse. 
Soap an’ water I can’t bear, 
Smarts my eyes an’ mats my hair, 
Makes me wanta run away 
Where just dirty people stay. 
Louise Ayres GARNETT. 


Never Used It 


RS. CARSON was giving little Marian 

her bath when she was called from the 
room. On leaving, she charged Marian to 
wash herself well, and to get carefully out 
of the tub, and said she would be back in 
two minutes to dry her. 

On returning, she found Marian putting 
on her stockings, and she said: “ Marian, 
did you wash your back well?” 

“No,” replied Marian. “I did not wash 
my back at all. I hardly ever use it, and 
I supposed it was clean.” 
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WILtte (in church for first time). “ What 
are they doing now, mother?” 

Moruer. “Taking up a collection, dear.” 

Wie. “ Who for, mother? The organ- 
grinder?” 


A Foreign View 
ITTLE things frequently illustrate the 
English view of American geography 

very picturesquely. An Englishman had 
taken the Pacific Express at Philadelphia, 
and feeling tired, had retired to his berth. 
Just before he fell asleep 
he happened to remem- 
ber that he had forgot- 
ten something, so he put 
his head out between 
the curtains and called, 
“Portah! portah!” 

The porter came. 
~ What is it, sir?” he 
said. 

“Please wake me up 
when we get to San 
Francisco, you know.” 


Boston Swearing 
CCASION ALLY Bos- 


ton swears — even 
feminine Boston. Not 
long since things went 
wrong with Dorothy, aged 
six, and after prolonged 
self-control she exclaim- 
ed, with the air of one 
who is going to the bad 
and who knows it: 
“ Ain’t! Got! Kind 
of! There, that’s just 
the way I feel!” 





Invited 
CHICAGO woman, engaged in soliciting 
subscriptions for a charitable institu- 
tion, was not long ago pleading persistently 
with a Board of Trade man for his aid, but 
without success. Finally the broker said, 
with a smile: 

“Now, Mrs. Dash, I will give you fifty 
dollars for this charity if you will promise 
not to come into my office again until I ask 
you to do so.” 

“Certainly, I agree to that,” said the 
lady, promptly, and walked out smiling 
with a check. 

Some weeks thereafter the broker heard 
a knock at his door. “Come in!” he eall- 
ed, and in walked the lady who had been 
working for the charitable institution. She 
had her little subscription book under 
her arm. 

“Good morning, Mr. Blank,” said she. 
“IT want you to help me with a little 
matter—” 

“Come now, Mrs. Dash,” interrupted the 
victim. “ When I gave you that last fifty 
dollars, wasn’t it on the express condition 
that you wouldn’t come into my office again 
until I invited you?” 

“Why, yes, that was the understanding,” 
smiled the lady. “But didn’t you say 
*Come in’ just now when I knocked?” 


Dancing Defined 
HARLES had been looking on at a 
dance for the first time in his life. 
When he reached home he said: “ Auntie, 
it wasn’t a bit like I thought it would be. 
I thought when people danced they jumped 
up and down—but they didn’t. They just 
took each other by the waist and skated.” 








* Now look pleasant—Please.” 
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Mr. Girarre. “ This wave of prosperity is great, isn’t it?” 
Mr. TurtLe. “ Yes. But provisions are so high only giraffes can get enough to eat.” 





The Heathen 


BY WILBUR NESBIT 


\ HEN Sunday is, w’y I’m so bad 
My folks they don’t know what to do 
‘Cause wicked things they make me glad 
An’ I do what I ough’n’t to! 
So I’m a heathen! Yes, sir! I'm 
A sit-in-darkness kind, ’at don’t 
Do good things ever any time 
‘Cause what I got to do, I won't! 


An’ I wish ’at I could go wild 
‘Tth just some feathers in my hair— 
An’ my aunt Sue say: “Such a child! 
A perfeck heathen, I declare!” 
"Cause I don’t like th’ Sunday school, 
An’ I won’t learn th’ golden tex’, 
An’ I won’t know th’ golden rule, 
An’ they don’t know what I'll do nex’! 


An’ I bowed down to wood an’ stone! 


I bowed right at our big front door 


An’ at th’ front step—all alone 


I did! A dozen times an’ more! 
I shut my eyes each time; you see, 
Th’ heathen-in-his-blin’ness does, 
An’ I’m just go’ to try to be 
Th’ bigges’ heathen ever wus! 


An’ I don’t care, uteeptin’ it’s 
So hard to keep on actin’ queer 
With ever’body givin’ fits 
To me—th’ only heathen here. 
But if you watch me close, w’y, you'll 
Know w’y I’m doin’ it. You see, 
Th’ childern in th’ Sunday school 
Will give their pennies all to me! 























A Country Lane 


Then and now. 





Ballade of the Little Things that Count 
T™ furrow ’s long behind my plough— 


My field is strewn with stones of care, 
(And trouble gathers thick enow 
\s years add silver to my halr. 
Could I an easier path prepare 
For baby feet that start to mount? 
Save them a bit of wear and tear,— 
And show the Little Things that Count? 


I see a tiny maiden bew 
O’er slate and pencil, in her chair; 
\ little pucker on her brow, 
\ little tousle in her hair. 
And one wee tear has fallen where 
The crooked figures grin and flount; 
My heart goes reaching to her there— 
I love the Little Things that Count! 


\rithmetie is such a slough— 
\ Pilgrim’s swamp of dull despair. 
But Discipline will not allow 
My hand to point a thoro’fare. 
Harsh figures face us everywhere, 
Merwhelming in their vast amount; 
Must she so soon their burden bear? 
I love the Little Things that Count! 


Stern Teacher, must she ever fare 
Alone to Learning’s chilly fount? 
There is so much I long to share— 
I love the Little Things that Count! 
Burces JOHNSON. 


Not Caught Twice 


N insurance man tells of the many hu- 

morous difficulties and curious complica- 
tions experienced by a life-insurance solicitor 
in writing a policy for a German farmer 
in Indiana. 

It appears that the house of the farmer, 
insured for a thousand dollars, had a short 
time ago been destroyed by fire. The com- 
pany insuring exercised the usual privilege 
of replacing the burned structure, much to 
the disgust of the German, who held out 
for his one thousand dollars. “ Dot house 
could not be puilt again for even a dousand 
dollars!” the Teuton continued to repeat 
over and over. 

“Oh yes, it could.” said the insurance 
adjuster. “It was an old house. A sis- 
hundred-dollar house would be a whole lot 
bigger and better than the old one.” 

So it was with this in mind that the Ger- 
man steadfastly refused to do business with 
the life-insurance solicitor. “I got notings 
to insure but my vife,” said he, stolidly. 

“Well, then,” said the insurance agent, 
cheerfully, prepared by previous experience 
for any emergency, “ insure her.” 

“No, indeed, I vill not!” indignantly ex- 
claimed the German. “If she die, den you 
come here und say, ‘ Ve vill not gif you one 
dousand dollars. Ve vill get you a bigger 
und better vife for six hundred.’ No, sir, 
I dakes no more insurance oud!” 
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Patwted by Lawren S. Harris Illustration for “ Riding Down to Egypt 


OVER THE OLD ROUTE INTO EGYPT 








